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; UNIVERSITY CALENDAR 


1922 
Entrance examinations, etc. ....... Monday-Tuesday, Sept. 18-19 
Registration for fall term..... Wednesday-Saturday, Sept. 20-23 
Balliterm) begins, 8:O0jaw my sisyeitstsreests tary Monday, Sept. 25 
Mhankspivingholidayan uci nin eet Thursday, Nov. 30 
Registration for winter term..Thursday-Wednesday, Dec. 14-20 
Fall’termiends, 5:00) p) miyeneereeee cee seine Wednesday, Dec. 20 

1923 
Winter term begins, 8:00 a. m............... Wednesday, Jan. 3 
Registration for spring term....Monday-Thursday, March 19-22 
Winter term ends, 5:00 p. m.............-. Thursday, March 22 
Spring term begins, 8:00 a. m.............-- Tuesday, March 27 
Spring term) ends; S200 ipa misc cle ereicielon cise Saturday, June 9 
Baccalaureate sermon) sce saseeissteisie'snay aes els Sunday, June 10 
Commencement (day (sc .<sanciees > dectee sales Tuesday, June 12 
Registration for summer term..Wednesday-Saturday, June 13-16 
_4Summer term begins, 8:00 a. m...........-.-- Monday, June 18 


Summer term ends, 5:00 p. m....... aaulasabiore te Saturday, July 28 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Uke Governor of, ATRANSASs ccc ene ccc nesses enenes Ex-O fiicio 
Tuomas C. McRae, Little Rock. 
The State Superintendent of Public Instruction..... Ex-O fficto 


Joun L. Bono, Little Rock. 
Expiration of Term 


PMB MEDAN KS eB OLOGY COs fais nes lyiele .cjsjeieiais divles bisiave tere secece 1923 
HRAN KG CAGE MIUICCIE DOCK ani atsltis ecieiieisisiviek e.ajejeieiee une e'ecelles « 1923 
AMESH DD SIEAD eH OXAL KATIA anlate teisls/elsis siiels aieieValsi oe vlelsisielsje 66 1925 
OEM MIAHON YA MED OTad Osama «stsile visicientetinin ad ssn as os 1925 
ELARR YB ONDERY WWiallltt Rtgs cc.ccisiie ns sisieviss cesitnienes 1925 
Hives) "A. DINSMORE, Fayetteville....0.....5..s.eceeeeveeee 1927 
WAMESHKCuBROWNING EIS ROCs crs sicvsinva sede ipiapiele ce y sis\s'es 1927 
OFFICERS 
GCHairmar see cwuosessco ales Governor THomas C. McRar 
Secretary and Auditor....... Witi1AM H. Cravens, Fayetteville 
COMMITTEES 


Note.—The name of the chairman stands first. 
Agricultural Extension—Messrs. Browning, Pace, and Banks. 
Board of Control of the Agricultural Experiment Station— 


The Committee on the College of Agriculture, the President of 
the University, and the Director of the Experiment Station. 


Branch Normal School—Messrs. Bond, Banks, and Mahony. 

Buildings and Grounds—Messrs. Dinsmore, Ponder, and 
Browning. 

College of Agriculture—Messrs. Browning, Ponder, and Pace. 

Executive—Governor McRae, Messrs. Mahony, Head, and 
Dinsmore. 

Finance—Messrs. Banks, Head, and Dinsmore. 

Medical College—Messrs. Pace, Bond, and Head. 

Teachers—Messrs. Bond, Mahony, and Head. 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 


Note.—The first date atter a title indicates the year of appointment to 
present rark; the second, the year of first appointment to any position in 
the University. Where they coincide, only one date is given. 

JouN Ciinton Furrat, B. A., M. A. (University of Virginia), 
LL.D. (Tulane University). President, 1913, 1894. 

Wiiiram NaTHAN Gtapson, B. M. E., E. E. (Iowa State 
College), Ph. D. (McLemorsville College). Vice-President 
and Dean of the College of Engineering, 1914, 1894. 

Georce Wes.ey Droxe, B. A., M. A. (University of Arkansas), 
LL. D. (Hendrix College). Dean of the College of Arts and 
Sciences, 1915, 1880. 

James Rarpu Jewett, B. A. M. A. (Coe College), Ph. D. 
feat University). Dean of the College of Education, 

Braprorp Knapp, B. S. (Vanderbilt University), LL.B (Univer- 
sity of Michigan), D. Agr. (Maryland Agricultural College). 
Dean of the College of Agriculture and Director of the 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 1920. 

Martin Netson, B. S_ A., M. S. (University of Wisconsin). 
Vice-Dean of the College of Agriculture and Vice-Director 
of the Agricultural Experiment Station, 1920, 1908. 

Mary Ann Davis, Dean of Women, 1911. 

ArtHuR McCracken Haroine, B. A. (University of Arkansas), 
M A., Ph. D. (University of Chicago). irector, General 
Extension Division, 1919, 1905. 

GrorcE WiturAMs McLaren, D. D. S. (University of Pitts- 
burgh). Director of Outdoor Athletics, 1920. 

MON T. Payne, Director, Agricultural Extension Division, 

Peart Marion Fears, Acting Registrar, 1919, 1918. 

JoHN Crark Jorpan, B. A. (Knox College), M. A., Ph. D. 
(Columbia University). Examiner, 1919, 1918. 

Witttam Hampton Cravens, Anditor and Secretary of the 
Board of Trustees, 1911. 

Tuorcny Cepric Cartson, B. A. (University of Minnesota), 
Executive Secretary to the President, 1921, 1915, 

Jutta Ramsey Vautx, B. A. (University of Arkansas), M. A. 
(Cornell University). Librarian, 1914. 

Bottinc James Dunn, B. A, M. A. (Bethel College), LL. D. 
(Ouachita College). Assistant Librarian, 1917, 1894. 

Jim P. Matuews, B. A. (University of Arkansas). Reference 
Librarian, 1917. 

Beatrice Sims, B. A. (University of Missouri). Catalog Libra- 
rian, 1917. 
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Marcaret GALLoway, Librarian of College of Agriculture and 
Lxperiment Station, 1916, 

Dororpy Nation, R. N. Superintendent of the Infirmary, 1920. 

Cuarvorre B. Jackson, B. A. (Agnes Scott College). Y. W. C. 
A. Secretary, 1920. 

WiuiaM S. Grecson, Y. M. C. A. Secretary, 1919. 

MS Ree WINKELMAN, Matron of the Men’s Dormitories, 

Mrs, FANNIE S. Park, Matron of Carnall Hall, 1907. 

Mrs. J. E. CAMPBELL, Assistant Matron of Carnall Hall, 1907. 


FACULTY 


Note.—The first date after a title indicates the year of appointment to 
present raik; the second, the year of first appointment to any position in 
the University. Where they coincide, only one date is given. 

tMember of Experiment Station Staff. 

“Leave of absence. 


PROFESSORS, ASSOCIATE AND ASSISTANT 
PROFESSORS 


FREDERICK GoTTLIEB BAENDER, B. M. E. (University of Iowa), M. 
M. E. (Cornell University). Professor of Heat Power En- 
gineering, 1916. ; ; 

*¢Wittiam J. Baerc, B. A. (University of Kansas). Professor 
of Entomology, 1920, 1918. : ; 

+WiLLIAM LeEsLIE BLEECKER, D. V. M. (Ohio State University). 
Professor of Bacteriology and Pathology, 1919, 1918. 

Joun THeEoporE BucHuHoiz, 8. S. (lowa Wesleyan College), B. 
A. (University of Iowa), M. S. Ph. D. (University of 
Chicago). Professor of Botany, 1919. | ; 

GrorceE Newton Cape. B. S., M. A. (University of Chicago). 
Professor of Educational Training, 1921. ; 

Gitpert Haven Capy, B. A., M. A. (Northwestern University), 
iy D. (University of Chicago). Professor of Geology, 

~JoHn RarpH Cogorer, B. S. (Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege), M. S. (University of Nebraska). Professor of Hor- 
ticulture, 1918. 

RayMmonp FRANK CraAwrorp, B .S., M. S. (Iowa State College). 
Assistant Professor of Plant Pathology, 1921. 

SAMUEL CLAuptus De tincer, B, A. (Trinity College), M. A. 
(Columbia University). Assistant Professor of Zoology 
and Botany, 1921. 

Macey Litiarp Dit, Captain, U. S. Army. Associate Professor 
of Military Art, 1921. 

Grorce WesLey Droxe, B. A., M. A. (University of Arkansas), 
a Deen ead College). Professor of Mathematics, 
1897, 1880. 


Facutty 7 


Bottinc JAMES Dunn, B. A., M. A. (Bethel College), LL. D. 
(Ouachita Coliege). Lmeritus Associate Professor of 
Mathematics, 191s, 1894. 

THENry EpMuNpD Dyoracuex, B. S. A. (University of Minne- 
sota). Professor of Animal Husbandry, 1915. ; 

fJoHN Assury Etviort, B. A. (tairmount College), M. A. (Uni- 
versity of Kansas), Ph. D. (University of Illinois). Pro- 
fessor of Plant Pathology, 1917. 

Martin Russet Ensicn, B. S. (Agricultural College of Utah), 
M. S. (Cornell University). Associate Professor of Agri- 
cultural Education, 1921, 1918. 

Harrison CRANDALL Givens, B. M. E. (Cornell University), B. 
S. E. (University of -Chicago). Professor of Industrial 
Education, 1918. 

WittiAM NATHAN Grapson, B. M. E., E. E. (Iowa State Col- 
lege), Ph. D. (McLemorsville College). Professor of Elec- 
trical Engineering, 1895, 1894. 

*RoLtanp M. Gow, D. V. M. (Ohio State University). Professor 
of Veterinary Science, 1914, 1909. 

BLANCHE Gray, B. S. (Lewis Institute). Assistant Professor of 
Home Economics Education, 1920, 

Harrison Hate, B. A. (Emory College), M. S. (University of 
Chicago), Ph. D. (University of Pennsylvania). Professor 
of Chemistry, 1918 

KENNETH MALcoMs HAtpiNE, Major, U. S. Army. Professor 
of Military Art, 1919. 

LeLanp Stanrorp HAmitton, B. A., M. A. (University of In- 
diana). Assistant Professor of History and Political 
Science, 1921. 

Joun Leonarp Hancock, B. A. (University of Chicago), M. A. 
(Indiana University), Ph. D. (University of Chicago). 
Associate Professor of Ancient Languages, 1921, 1915. 

ArTHUR McCracken Harpinc, B. A. (University of Arkansas), 
M A., Ph. D. (University of Chicago). Professor of Math- 
ematics and Mstronomy, 1916, 1905. 

Grorce Everett Hastines, B. A. (Princeton University), M. A. 
(Princeton University and Harvard University), Ph. _D: 
(Harvard University). Associate Professor of English, 
1921, 1919. 

CHARLES FRANKLIN Hirt, B. A., M. A., Ph. D. (University of 
Illinois). Assistant Professor of Physics, 1921. 

JopeLtcte Horcompe, B. A. (University of Arkansas), M. A (Cor- 
nell University). Assistant Professor of English, 1918, 1907. 

Henry Gustave Hotz, Ph. B., M. A. (University of Wisconsin), 
Ph. D. (Columbia University). Professor of Secondary 
Education, 1919, 

ALLAN Sparrow Humpnreys, B. S. (Drury College), M. S. 
(University of Pennsylvania). Assistant Professor of 
Chemistry, 1921, 1918. 
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Dwicut Istey, B. A (Fairmount College), M. A. (University 
of Kansas). Associate Professor of Entomology, 1921 
JAMES RALPH JeweELL, B. A., M. A. (Coe College), Ph. D. (Clark 

University). Professor of Education, 1913. 

Vircit Laurens Jones, B. A. (University of North Carolina), 

“ere D. (Harvard University). Professor of English, 1y15, 
11. 

ArtHuR MELLVILLE JorpAN, B. A. (Randolph-Macon College), 
M. A. (Trinity College, North Carolina), Ph. D. (Colum- 
bia University). Professor of Psychology, 1919, 1914. 

JoHN Criark Jorvan, B. A. (Knox College), M. A., Ph. D. 
(Columbia University). Professor of English and Public 
Speaking, 1918. 

James Kesster, B. A. (Indiana University), M. A. (University 
of BOI) Associate Professor of Romance Languages, 
1921. 

Braprorp Knapp, B. S. (Vanderbilt University), LL. B. (Uni- 
versity of Michigan), D. Agr. (Maryland Agricultural Col- 
lege). Professor of Agricultural Economics, 1920. 

A.FreD Epwin Lussky, B A. (Concordia College), B. D. (Con- 
cordia Theological Seminary), M. A. (University of IIli- 
nois), Ph. D. (University of Michigan). Professor of Ger- 
man, 1921, 1915. 

Antonio Marinoni, B. A. (Desenzano, Italy), M. A. (Yale 
University). Professor of Romance Languages, 1906, 1905. 

Davin HocAn Marxuam, B. A. (Oklahoma University), M. A. 
Raparmoutn College). Assistant Professor of Education, 

1 

+RALpeH Hepces Mason, B. S. A. (University of Missouri). As- 
sistant Professor of Animal Husbandry, 1918. 

Ernest Bertram Matruew, B. A. (Kansas State Normal 
School), M. S. (University of Wisconsin). Professor of 
Agricultural Education, 1919, 1918. ; 

CHALMER Kirk McCLeLLAnp, B. S. A. (Ohio State University), 
M. S. A. (Cornell University). Assistant Professor of 
Agronomy, 1921. , 

Axpert Duty McNair. Professor of Agricultural Economics, 
1920, 

+Martin Netson, B. S. A, M. S. (University of Wisconsin). 
Professor of Agronomy, 1918, 1908. 

+Lynn WesLey Osporn, B. S. A. (Iowa State College). As- 
sistant Professor of Agronomy, 1916, 1913. 

Stevia PAvmer, B. S. (University of Alabama), M. A. (Colum- 
bia University). Professor of Home Economics and of 
Home Economics Education, 1918. ; 

Louis ALPHONSE PassareLit, B. A. (Columbia University), M. 
A. (University of Toronto). Assistant Professor of Ro- 
mance Languages, 1921. 
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FRANK WeLsorN Picket, B. A. (Furman University), M. S. 
(University of South Carolina), M. S. (University of Chi- 
cago). Professor of Zoology, 1919, 1899. 


{CHARLES WoRKMAN Rapp, B. S., M. S. (Oklahoma A. and M. 
College). Assistant Professor of Horticulture, 1920. 


tJoHN Witt1Am Reap, B. S. A, M. S. (University of Missouri). 
Professor of Agricultural Chemistry, 1918. 


Harry E, Reep, B. S. A. (University of Missouri). Assistant 
Professor of Animal Husbandy, 1921. 


Cuartes Myron ReErnoent, B. A., M. A. (University of In- 
diana), Ph. D. (University of Chicago). Pio fessor of 
School Administration. 1921, 

Gites Emmett Ripcey, B. A., M. S. (Purdue University). Pro- 
fessor of Physics, 1908. 

*7Harry Ropert Rosen, B. S. (Pennsylvania State College), M. 
S (University of Wisconsin). Assistant Professor of Plant 
Pathology, 1918. 

TWarp Harrison Sacus, B. S. (Illinois Wesleyan College), M. 
S. (University of Missouri). Associate Professor of Ag- 
ronomy, 1919, 

Ciara Rowena Scumipt, B. S. E. (University of Missouri). 
Assistant Professor of Home Economics, 1921, 1920, 
Joun W. Scott, B. A. (Fairmount College), M. A. (University 
of Texas). Assistant Professor of Economics and Sociol- 

ogy, 1921. 

JAmes Murray SHEEHAN, B. A. (Miami University), M. A. 
ae University). Associate Professor of Journalism, 

WarrEN RusseELt Spencer, B. A. (University of Indiana), B. S. 
C. E. (Rose Polytechnic Institute). Associate Professor of 
Civil Engineering, 1921, 1919. 

WiuuiaAM Boyp Steizner. B E. E., E. E. (University of Arkan- 
sas), M. S. (Ohio State University). Professor of Elec- 
trical Engineering, 1919, 1909. 

Georse Patrick Stocker, B S. in C. E. (University of Wiscon- 
sin). Professor of Civil Engineering, 1919. 

+Samuet RopMANn Stout, B. S. A. (University of Arkansas). 
Assistant Professor of Animal Husbandry, 1919, 1916. 

Henry Harrison Strauss, B. A. (Wooster College), M. A. 
(Tulane University). Professor of Ancient Languages, 
1914, 1913. . 

+Barnetr Sure, B. S., M. S., Ph. D. (University of Wisconsin). 
Associate Professor of Agricultural Chemistry, 1921, 1920. 

+JosepH EArLe Syrerp, D. V. M. (Ohio State University). As- 
sistant Professor of Veterinary Science. 1919. 

Davy Yancey Tuomas, B. A. (Emory College), M. A. (Van- 
derbilt University), Ph. D. (Columbia University). Pro- 
fessor of History and Political Science. 1912, 1907. — 

Ermsure Timps Tuomas, B. S. (Oberlin College), B: S. in Ed. 
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(Kent State Normal College), M. A. (Oberlin College). 
Assisiant Professor of Geology, 1921. 

Henry Doucuty ‘lovey, b. Mus., Mus. D, (Knox College). 
Professor of Music, 1908. 

tJacop Ossorn Ware, B. S. A., M. S. (North Carolina State 
Coliege). Assistant Professor of Agronomy, 1920. 

JuLian SEESEL WaTERMAN, B. A. (Tulane University), M. A. 
(University of Michigan). Associate Professor of Eco- 
nomics and Sociology, 1921, 1914. 

Epcar WerrHEIM, B. S. (Northwestern University), B. P. E. 
(Y. M. C. A. College, Chicago), M. S. (University of Kan- 
sas), Ph. D. (University of Chicago). Associate Profes- 
sor of Chemistry, 1921, 

Birton Neitt Witson, B S. M. E. (Georgia School of Tech- 
nology), M. E. (University of Michigan), M. M. E. (Cor- 
nell University). Professor of Experimental Engineering 
and Drawing, 1917, 1896. 

FREDERICK ALFRED Wirt, B. S. in C. E. (University of Nebras- 
ka). Professor of Agricultural Engineering, 1921. 


INSTRUCTORS AND ASSISTANTS 


Marcaret ELLEN Askew. Assistant in Physical Education, 1921, 

fRussett Haypen Austin, B. S. A. (University of Arkansas). 
Instructor in Agronomy, 1918. 

Loy Barton, B. E. E. (University of Arkansas). Jnstructor in 
Electrical Engineering, 1921. 

Mary Cum™incs BATeMAN, B. A. (Millersburg College). Jn- 
structor in Voice, 1905. 

GertruvE BepeLt, Diploma (New York School of Fine and Ap- 
plied Arts). ZJnstructor in Art, 1921. 

Le Roy Henry Berarp, Ph. B., M. A. (University of Chicago). 
Instructor in English, 1920. 

Leora Brair, B. A. (University of Arkansas). Instructor in 
Education, 1920. 

Maupe EtrnHet Bunker, Ph. B. (University of Wisconsin). Jn- 
structor in Education, 1920 

NE VANDEVENTER Crockett. Instructor in Expression, 


Merritt Daktn, Ph. B. (University of Chicago). Instructor in 
English, 1921. 

Mary Ann Davis. Instructor in English, 1915. 

yeas DinwippieE. IJnstructor in Mechanic Arts, 1916. 

LIZABETH JACKSON GALBRAITH, B. A. (West Tennessee Chris- 

tian College). Instructor in Art. 1906. 

Giapys Grit, B. S. (University of Wisconsin). Instructor in 
Art, 1921. 

Jack Murray GreatHouse, Sergeant, U. S. Army. Assistant 
in Military Art, 1919. 

Emeutne Loutse Green, Diploma (Sargent School for Physical 
Education). Instructor in Charge of Physical Education 
for Women, 1921. 


INSTRUCTORS AND ASSISTANTS 11 


Davin Citnton Hansarp. Assistant in Violin, 1916. 

EuceneE GutHriE Hassett, B. A. (University of Arkansas). 
Assistant in Piano, 1920. 

Jean Hix, B. A. (Tulane University). Instructor in Home Ec- 
onomics, 1919, 1918. 

Jewett Constance Hucues, B. A. (University of Arkansas), 
M. A. (University of Missouri). Instructor in Mathe- 
miatics, 1918. 

jRussett Auprey Hunt, B. S. A. (University of Kentucky). 
Instructor in Animal Husbandry, 1919. 

Guy Brapin Irsy, B. M. E. (University of Arkansas). In- 
structor in Mechanical Engineering, 1920. 

JAMES ArTHUR JonES. Instructor in Mechanic Arts, 1919. 

Russe.t L. Kiker, Sergeant, U. S. Army. Asststant in Military 
Art, 1921, 

RaupH E. Kino, B. E E. (State University of Iowa). Instructor 
in Electrical Engineering, 1921. 

GrorceE Bucker McCowan, B. S. in Business Administration 
(University of Missouri). Instructor in Economics and So- 
ciology, 1921. 

Howarp Watpo McKintey, B. S. in E. E. (Colorado Agricul- 
tural College). Instructor in Electrical Engineering, 1921. 

OwEN MITCHELL. Assistant in Music, 1913. 

Tuomas BartLett Mu iin, B. S. (Queens University, Ontario), 
M. S. (University of Wisconsin). Instructor in Civil En- 
gineering, 1920. 

AcNeEs Netson, Ph. B. (University of Chicago). Instructor in 
Home Economics, 1921. 

Lyman Epwarps Porter, B. A., M. A., Ph. D. (Yale University). 
Instructor in Chemistry, 1921. 

Aveta Rankin, B. A. (University of Wisconsin). Instructor in 
Expression, 1921. 

CELEsTINE ExizAsetH Roacu, B. S. in Ed. (University of Mis- 
souri). Instructor in Home Economics, 1922. 

Levi Crark Starsirp, B. E. E. (University of Arkansas). In- 
structor in Electrical Engineering, 1921. 

Jerry E. Sritwert, B. S. in M E., M. E. (University of 
Kansas). Instructor in Heat Power Engineering, 1921. 
Warp Hastincs Taytor, B. A., M. A. (University of Illinois). 

Instructor in Mathematics, 1920. 

Wiuram Lewpy Teacue, B. E. E. (University of Arkansas). 
Instructor in Electrical Engineering, 1919. 

ANprEW Jackson THompson. Instructor in Mechanic Arts, 1921, 

*Harvey McCormick Triste, B. S. (University of Michigan). 
Instructor in Chemistry, 1918 

Witrarp Corwin Wivsanks, B. S. A. (Clemson Agricultural 
College). Instructor in Dairying, 1921. 

ELIzABETH PuRNELL Witson. Instructor in Education, 1919. 
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STANDING COMMITTEES 


OF THE 


UNIVERSITY SENATE, 1921-22 


Note.—The name of the chairman stands first. 

Accredited Schools—Professors Hotz, Dyorachek, J. C. Jor- 
dan, Palmer, Spencer. 

Advisers—Deans Knapp, Droke, Gladson, Jewell. 

Athletics—Professors Wilson, Marinoni, Stout, President Fu- 
trall, Director McLaren. 
; Catalog—FProfessors Sheehan, Hotz, Stocker, Wirt, the Reg- 
istrar, 

Commencement—Professors Ripley, Kessler, Holcombe, To- 
vey. 

Discipline and Attendance—Professors Gladson, Dvorachek 
A. M. Jordan, Stocker, Strauss, Miss Davis. 

Graduate Study—Professors Jewell, Buchholz, Elliott, Hale, 
Hancock. 

Honorary and Higher Degrees—Professors Droke, Nelson, 
Pickel, Read, Reinoehl. 

Intercollegiate Debating—Professors J. C. Jordan, Jones, 
Scott, D. Y. Thomas, Waterman. 

Library—Professors D. Y. Thomas, Elliott, Jewell, Stelzner, 
Miss Vaulx. 

Research—Professors Hale, Elliott, Gladson, A. M. Jordan, 
Nelson, D. Y. Thomas. 

Schedule—Professors Wilson, Cooper, Hancock, A. M. Jor- 
dan, the Registrar. 

Statistics—Professors Baender, Bleecker, Dellinger, Palmer, 
Miss Galbraith. 

Student Affairs—Professors Gladson, Hale, Holcombe, Jones, 
Miss Davis 

Student Organisations—Professors Stelzner, Cooper, Ensign, 
Hastings, Schmidt. 

Student Publications—Professors Ripley, Halpine, Hastings, 
Sheehan, Stocker. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


DIVISIONS 


The University of Arkansas is composed of the following 
divisions: the College of Arts and Sciences, the College of Edu- 
cation, the College of Engineering, the College of Agriculture, 
the Agricultural Experiment Station, and the General Extension 
Division. at Fayetteville; the School of Medicine and the Acri- 
cultural Extension division at Little Rock; and the Agricultu- 
ral, Mechanical. and Normal School, at Pine Bluff. The three 
latter divisions are dealt with in other pages. 


, 
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LOCATION 


Fayetteville is located in Washington County, in the north- 
western part of the state, in the heart of the Ozark Mountains. 
The elevation of the town is about 1,500 feet. The surroundings 
are of great natural beauty, and the excellent climate of the re- 
gion in all seasons is known throughout the Southwest. 

Fayetteville may be reached both from the north and from 
the south by the Texas branch of the St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco (“Frisco”) Railroad. The Muskogee division communi- 
cates with the west. 

The moral and religious conditions of the community are 
most favorable. There are twelve churches in the town, repre- 
senting eleven denominations. The pastors of these churches 
actively interest themselves in the moral and spiritual welfare 


of the students. 
HISTORY 


The University of Arkansas owes its origin to a public land 
grant Act of the Federal Congress, which was accepted by the 
General Assembly of the state March 27, 1871, in an Act which 
provided for the location, organization, and maintenance of the 
institution. Fayetteville was selected as the seat, and the Uni- 
versity was opened January 22, 1872. It has been in continuous 
operation since that time. 

The growth of the University has been steady from its begin- 
ning, and the institution is now developing rapidly in attendance, 
in standards of scholarship, and in breadth of influence. Every 
section of the state is now represented by students on the cam- 
pus, and the University is also attracting a growing number 
of young people from other states. Young women have been 
admitted to its courses from the first day of its existence. 

The institution, as originally organized, was not divided ac- 
cording to the present designations. Thus, although courses in 
engineering were offered almost from the opening of the Univer- 
sity, and degrees were conferred, it was not until 1893 that the 
College of Engineering was organized as such. Similarly, the 
College of Agriculture was not established under its present 
name until 1905, nor the College of Education until 1916, despite 
the fact that instruction in these fields had been given from the 
very first years of the institution. The Experiment Station was 
established in 1887, under an Act of Congress known as the 
Hatch Act. The present General Extension division and Agri- 
cultural Extension division were announced in the 1918 catalog 
of the University for the first time, but extension work has been 
offered since 1910. 

INCOME AND RESOURCES 

The support of the University for 1920-21 came from the fol- 

lowing sources: 

From the Federal Government: 
For Agricultural and Home Ec. Extension...... $137,867.77 
For the A. and Mi "Gollegéy. oo. vce ceens 36,363.00 
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For the Agricultural Experiment Station........ 30,000.00 

IROtAVOCAuON Al MaLiTalnIN Warercimisieiets aivierelelelsicicrst nesters 9,670.00 

Idee Sydnee byaeGey Wires ie bso nsoons SoU OS S00000r 3,364.00 
From the State: 

RO TmEMeMUTIVELSItysmrastreety siclerereceieisiovelsjela‘aivie/elerare:s 279,869.00 

For Agricultural and Home Ec. Extension....... 79,222.72 
SSEUICENtMLCES Merrie ciate sisrataielevcioinia ria oiein(oleteloielele’s istaleinio oc 31,436.00 
Sales, Horticultural department ..........0..eeeeeees 7,780.00 
Sales, Animal Husbandry department..............-. 7,351.00 
Piri Owrmien bamertecrersreietsisietelevaverare’etele’s|eYese:'ose'[efe(s syoleve see aisle 6,903.34 
Generale ducationmbOardcleciate<iclsiote cleicreisiclsislernis cles o nine 3,500.00 
IMTS COLLATE OUS marreraleyelsrarelerele\cirlateisinisl cicie’s) efalejele pialeceleleele\e'n's 39,711.82 
Total operating funds available................+0es $673,038.65 


The equipment, buildings, and grounds at Fayetteville are es- 
timated to be worth about $950,000.00. 


BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 


The campus at Fayetteville comprises a tract of wooded land 
of about one hundred twenty acres on a hill overlooking the 
town, and includes some twenty buildings. The University has 
its own heating plant and is supplied with electric light and 
water from the city plants. 

DORMITORIES 


Three dormitories are provided for the housing of men stu- 
dents. Buchanan Hall, a three-story brick structure, contains 
about forty student rooms. Hill Hall, likewise a three-story 
brick building, contains about twenty rooms for students, be- 
sides a recreation hall and a dining-hall. Gray Hall, two sto- 
ries in height and built of brick, accommodates about one hun- 
dred students. All rooms are provided with beds, mattresses, 
a table, and two chairs; all other furnishings are supplied by the 
occupant. 

Carnall Hall, the dormitory for young women, is an attrac- 
tive three-story brick structure and contains rooms sufficient for 
about one hundred students, with parlors, a dining-hall, and 
a recreation room. The kitchens and dining-hall are under the 
expert supervision of a college trained dietitian. Furnishings 
are similar to those in the men’s dormitories. 

UNIVERSITY HALL 


This structure, erected in 1872, is the old “main building.” It 
is five stories in height and forms three sides of a quadrangle. 
Its seventy rooms serve as the offices of administration, and the 
class-rooms, besides some laboratories, of the College of Arts 
and Sciences. 

Library. The main library of the University is found in this 
building, as are also the libraries of the College of Agriculture, 
and of the departments of Geology, Botany, Zoology, and Math- 
ematics. Other departmental libraries are housed in the Chem- 
istry, Engineering, and Physics buildings. 
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The University libraries altogether contain about 42,500 books, 
as follows: 


General! Works »:sdt:sice5 sietelo a ciao a-cinte omits ee eles eile aie 225 
Philosophiy. «joie: /s'ezerascoyaterncere'wsls areisic aretees oie serena viv elaleterere re 519 
Religion. sia 5s a sntvs, doe ere ee ee eee 507 
Social" Sciences” .4.0;..s7h die wseranetatve terval he eit ete era eh ete 2,828 
EECUCACION | <o..:0:s;e.eatern a atbereine’s sere clon oleae meee ee eine ate 808 
PHUOLO BY: ...:6:40's/ar0 lv apejseteisltle.o sales mele usiaieeee osetia 393 
SCIENCE 5 cerais od wadwais awa visio ceca woe se a Romero ere tee oeitenre 3,023 
Wsefull Arts cigs vccieirs neice on Hd oe Ra eee 536 
ENgineering’ x ssccieves srajnciey «carr ole oe en aeare ee Tata nar ee 891 
Agriculture: <u. such dees canes seen eee oe nee 1,944 
Home ‘Economics! i¢:ciiinve'aivicenis o sisve's orm tadere elo ainiars a eee teers 294 
Kine (Arts) ‘scs'cia Pocock 's ie hie etd oe een ne are ee 205 
Literature: 
AAMOELICAN: 0% 0s cinre x 26's aisle Reiger eet Ma TTR 779 
DISH. esse Lisieete ares rayale qetatelucuieraburcrey ete) crataeernlateroparcterts 2,079 
German arises cacinwcretive sentative o'sa¥etevorbereyaatavereo ee eierere 1,116 
Frenchy -o:siacoteaisseia ide -atasor sty Oy ole ite ia hate eared EER 336 
Spanish: ‘and! Italian cy vpiters tres. .yotestars aletereeteratn area ater 239 
Latin‘-and: Greet mete saan Paces eee 587 
General ‘and’ Miscellanéousiin. ssascwetesemarn aceite 596 
Geography’ and) Traveloisicscs vec: scien s steeitonernesran 348 
Biographty::. «c6.<ssissecaissereiesapelerscejovnieo vat etahe eth yee lelevel Men ayPenee 643 
History: 
ELUrOpean: Mythic a cweleate c's ocrdle aulelateisatolets nie dette eaten 901 
AMericainy «. de:clules bilSiviere oa v's m eo ate ate oe 597 
General). and’ Miscellaneous:....5...0000«snsecaeinteerey 596 
Bound) Periodicals -2i vies «00 ccs 0c ancien iteiee teeta ie eie 2,983 
Government and State documents..............2.0eeeeee 18,411 


The Biological and Geological Laboratories. The laborato- 
ries for Botany, Zoology, and Geology are supplied with equip- 
ment fully adequate for the courses offered 

The Museum contains various collections (mineral, petrogra- 
phic, paleontological, botanical, zoological, relief maps) made 
with the view of facilitating instruction in biology and geology. 

Art Studio. The studio is equipped for work in design, draw- 
ing, and painting. 

The practice rooms of the Department of Music are located 
in University Hall. 

Women's Gymnasium. The gymnasium for the women stu- 
dents is equipped with modern apparatus, and provided with 
lockers, dressing-rooms, and shower-baths. 

Armory. The armory, with the usual military equipment, in- 
cluding band instruments, occupies a large room in the base- 
ment. 

Book Store. The book-store contains a complete line of text- 
books and supplies. 
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CHEMISTRY BUILDING 


This building contains laboratories for quantitative and quali- 
tative analysis, for organic and physical chemistry, for assaying, 
besides balance-room, a library, a large lecture-room, and a gen- 
eral laboratory for beginning students. 


AGRICULTURE BUILDING 


This building contains the main administration offices of the 
College of Agriculture, the offices of the Dean and Director and 
of the Departments of Agronomy and Soils and Agricultural 
Engineering. Here are located the Cotton laboratory, where in- 
struction in Cotton Grading is given and where the laboratory 
work in cotton is conducted, class rooms and the laboratories 
for Field Crops and for Soils, and the laboratory of biochem- 
ical study of nutrition conducted by the Department of Agri- 
cultural Chemistry. 


EXPERIMENT STATION BUILDING 


This building contains the laboratories and the offices of the 
Departments of Horticulture, Plant Pathology, Bacteriology, 
Agricultural Chemistry, and Veterinary Science. These are 
equipped for the study of the problems along these several lines 
in the work of the State Experiment Station and for the in- 
struction of students. 


ENTOMOLOGY BUILDING 


This is a small brick building originally intended as a resi- 
dence, but now equipped with the collection of insects, labora- 
tory, microscopes and other necessary material for the study of 
insect pests affecting crops and live stock in Arkansas and for 
the instruction of the students in Economic Entomology and 
other subjects concerned with the insect enemies of the farmer. 
In connection with the same department there is an insectary 
for the hatching and rearing of insects in screened cages for 
study and experimentation, 


DAIRY BUILDING 


The Dairy Building is a stone building containing the offices 
of the Department of Animal Husbandry and Dairying, the class 
rooms of that department, a dairy laboratory, and the col- 
lege creamery which manufactures about 5,000 pounds of butter 
each week and serves as a means of instruction in creamery 


work. 
LIVE STOCK 


At the barns west of the campus and at the Experiment Sta- 
tion Farm the College of Agriculture and Experiment Station 
has a large amount of live stock for instructional and experi- 
mental purposes. This consists of about one hundred head of 
cattle, including Jerseys, Holsteins, Ayrshires of the dairy 
breeds; Shorthorns, Herefords, and Angus of the beef breeds. 
Many of these are prize winners and among them are some of 
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the best cattle in the State of Arkansas. Three breeds of hogs 
are also kept for the work of the institution, consisting of Poland 
Chinas, Durocs, and Hampshires and numbering from seventy- 
five to one hundred fifty head according to the season. Poultry 
to the number of six hundred to one thousand head are carried 
in the breeding and other experimental work of the College. 


FARM LANDS AND ORCHARDS 


The College of Agriculture and Experiment Station has ap- 
proximately five hundred twenty-five acres of land in the new 
Experimental Farm and the lands adjacent to the University 
Campus. These are used in general farming and in the active 
work of the State Experiment Station. Agronomy has about 
one hundred twenty acres in experimental work in soils and 
crops. The Department of Horticulture farms about sixty-five 
acres, consisting of a fine new apple orchard, a mature apple 
orchard covering forty acres in all, also a vineyard, and room 
for vegetable work. The Department of Animal Husbandry has 
the barns, pastures, and crops for the live stock. These facili- 
ties are used in work of instruction as well as experimentation. 
In addition to these the students are often taken to nearby 
farms, orchards, and centers of production. Branch experiments 
are conducted at various places in the state. During the past 
year a Branch Station was maintained at Scott, Arkansas, for 
the study of cotton and related crops of the cotton section of 


the state. 
PEABODY HALL 


Peabody Hall is used by the College of Education. It is a 
modern, fireproof building, containing about thirty rooms for 
class work, various offices, a large assembly room, a manual 
training shop, home economics laboratories, and rooms in which 
the college classes in Education and Psychology meet. 

University High School. The University ich School and 
the primary grades for practice teaching are also conducted in 
this building. 

Home Economics Laboratories—Practically all of one floor is 
occupied by the laboratories for cookery, sewing, millinery, and 
table service, and the reception room. The equipment in each 
laboratory is new and modern 


ENGINEERING HALL 


Erected in 1904, this building contains the offices, recitation 
rooms, drawing rooms, and testing laboratories of the civil, 
electrical, and mechanical engineering departments. 

The Civil Engineering Testing Laboratory. The road mate- 
rials testing equipment is complete for making all the standard 
tests as recommended by the U. S. Office of Public Roads. The 
cement and concrete testing equipment is sufficient for making 
all the standard tests in cement and on small specimens of con- 
crete. The structural materials testing department is enue 
for making tension, compression, and impact tests on small spec- 
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imens of practically all structural materials. The hydraulic 
laboratory equipment, although rather limited, is sufficient to 
give practical demonstrations in connection with elementary hy- 
draulics. 

The Civil Engineering Instrumental Laboratory is provided 
with all the necessary instruments for work in land, railroad, 
and city surveying, practical astronomy, and office work. The 
equipment of field instruments has been so selected as to afford 
students the opportunity of becoming familiar with the instru- 
ments of the different manufacturers. 

The Electrical Engineering Laboratories offer excellent facili- 
ties for experimental work. The main laboratory is supplied 
with a variety of types and sizes of direct current and alternat- 
ing current generators, motors, contro! equipment and _ instru- 
ments; storage batteries, converters and rectifiers, synchronous 
converters, transformers, condensers, inductances, etc. Ade- 
quate switchboards and wiring are provided for convenience in 
testing. A well equipped instrument and repair shop is main- 
tained in connection with the laboratory. 

The Standardizing Laboratory is equipped with standards and 
precision instruments and is wired and arranged for facility in 
standardizing work. 

The Photometric Laboratory has a standard photometer bar 
and accessories, several types of portable photometers, and light- 
ing units and equipment. 

The Telephone Laboratory has magneto and central energy 
switchboards complete, test lines, and numerous telephone and 
wireless instruments. 

The Experimental Engineering Laboratory is equipped with 
steam and gasoline engines, condenser, boiler feed pumps, and 
other power plant equipment for conducting standard tests. In 
addition to the power plant equipment, the laboratory is pro- 
vided with apparatus for fuel testing, oil testing, flue gas 
analysis, and for testing materials of construction. 


MECHANICAL HALL 


Mechancial Hall contains the machine shop, wood shop, and 
forge shop. The shops will accommodate about seventy-five 
students at one time. Adjoining on the east is a boiler room. 


PHYSICS BUILDING 


The Physics Building, built in 1917, is a two-story frame 
building containg ten rooms well arranged for lecture and lab- 
oratory work in physics. On the first floor are two laboratory 
rooms, a large lecture room, a store-room, and an office room. 
The second floor includes a large lecture room, a laboratory 
room, a photometric room, a work-shop room, and a library. 
Concrete piers are provided for all delicate work in the labora- 
tories and for the delicate balances. The equipment of appa- 
ratus is fairly complete and of sufficient variety and duplication 
to permit the instruction of large sections in the laboratories. 
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UNIVERSITY CLUB 


This new building, completed this year, stands between the 
Agricultural Building and the Chemistry Building. It contains, 
besides the assembly rooms of the faculty organization, a mod- 
ern cafeteria restaurant for faculty, students, and others, located 


on the ground floor. 
ye Ma Garde Ue 


A RTE of the standard “D” type contains the office of the 
MG C. A. secretary, and also an auditorium which is used 
for rcligioes meetings on Thursday evenings, for motion pic- 
ture entertainments, and for various social affairs. 


INFIRMARY 


_ The infirmary is in charge of a trained nurse. The building 
is furnished with open and private wards for men and women, 
and a well isolated ward for contagious cases. 


ATHLETIC FIELD 
Grounds for athletic sports contain the football gridiron, the 
baseball diamond, the quarter mile track, and facilities for bas- 
ket ball, volley ball, and other games. Tennis courts are located 
in various places on the campus. 


ADMISSION 


Admission to any college of the University of Arkansas may 
be obtained either by a certificate from an accredited high school 
or preparatory school, or by examination. For unconditional 
entrance, the candidate must be a graduate of an accredited 
four-year high school or preparatory school, and must have com- 
pleted satisfactorily at least fifteen entrance units. 


ADMISSION BY EXAMINATION 


General Examinations. Entrance examinations are offered at 
the University during the opening week of school. Students 
living at a distance from the University may secure special ex- 
aminations to be conducted by the school principal or the county 
superintendent under conditions that will be indicated when the 
application is made. Requests for examinations must be mailed 
0 a to reach the University Examiner not later than Septem- 

er 1. 

Intelligence Test. Persons twenty-three years of age, or over, 
who do not possess a satisfactory secondary school record may 
secure admission to the University and pursue courses leading 
to a degree by passing a general intelligence test designed to 
determine the applicant’s mental power and alertness. Students 
admitted to the University by an intelligence test may be granted 
a degree from this University provided that each year they 
maintain an average scholastic record of at least two and a half 
grade points. 
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ADMISSION BY CERTIFICATE 


Class “A“ Schools—All graduates of class A high schools and 
preparatory schools of this state are admitted unconditionally 
to the freshman class of the University. This privilege will also 
be granted to all graduates of schools accredited by the Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern 
States, or by the North Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools. 


Class “B” Schools—Graduates of these schools who present 
fifteen units of work approved by the University are admitted 
to the freshman class. Students coming from high schools or 
preparatory schools located in another state not accredited by the 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern 
States, nor by the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, but accredited by the state University of that 
state, may enter the University upon the same terms. For sub- 
jects accepted for admission see later pages. 

When a candidate is deficient in not more than one unit, he 
may be allowed conditional entrance, with the provision that all 
such deficiencies must be removed during the first year of his 
attendance at the University by examination, or by courses pur- 
sued in summer school, or by courses pursued in the regular 
session, intended primarily for freshmen, in satisfaction of the 
deficiencies. If University courses are offered to remove en- 
trance deficiencies, nine term hours of college work will be 
equivalent to one entrance unit. 


Any student who has completed fifteen or more units in 
acceptable courses in the high school, but who has attended high 
school less than four full years, shall be conditioned in one en- 
trance unit. This condition may be removed by making a pass- 
ing grade in twelve hours of work during the first term of the 
freshman year; otherwise the student must make up this con- 
dition in the manner described above. 


A student who is deficient in more than one unit and who has 
exhausted the school privileges of his home community may 
enter the University High School, provided he resides in the 
state of Arkansas Such students must be at least fifteen years 
of age and of good moral character. 

Students who have been previously admitted to another col- 
lege or university of equal standing will be allowed to enter 
without conditions upon presenting a certificate of honorable 
discharge, and an official statement of the work accepted for 
entrance by the institution last attended, provided it appears that 
such work is substantially equivalent to the work required for 
entrance to the University of Arkansas. 

An officiai statement of the student’s record, containing spe- 
cific information as to the kind and extent of work done, should 
be mailed to the Registrar of the University as early in the 
summer as possible and in no case later ‘ha September 1. 
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Blank forms for this purpose will be furnished upon request. 
Diplomas of graduation will not be accepted in lieu of certifi- 
cates. 


OUTLINE OF ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


The following units are prescribed for the course leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts: 

English, three units. 

Algebra, one unit. 

Geometry, one unit. 

History, one unit. 

French, German, Greek, Latin, or Spanish, three units, at 
least two of which must be in the same language. When 
a student is not able to meet this requirement at entrance, 
he may be allowed to take as a part of his college course, 
in addition to the language requirement for a degree, a 
one-year course in foreign language of not less than three 
Hee a week for cach entrance unit in which he is de- 

cient. 

Enough additional units to bring the total to fifteen, in- 
cluding not more than four units in vocational and busi- 
ness subjects. 

The following units are prescribed for the course leading to 
the degree of Bachelcr of Science: 

English, three units. 

Algebra, one unit. 

Geometry, one unit. 

History, one unit. 

Natural Science, one unit. 

Enough additional units to bring the total to fifteen, includ- 
ing not more than four units in vocational and business 
subjects. 

The following units are prescribed for the course leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Music, and for the special courses in 
music: 

English, three units. 

History, one unit : 

French, German, Greek, Latin, or Spanish, three units, at 
least 1wo of which must be in the same language. When 
a student is not able to meet this requirement at entrance, 
he may be allowed to take as a part of his college course 
in addition to the language requirement for a degree, a 
one-year course in foreign language of not less than three 
hours a week for each entrance unit in which he is defi- 
cient. 

Enough additional units to bring the total to fifteen, includ- 
ing not more than four units in vocational and business 
subjects. A maximum of three units in music may be 
used as part of the elective work. 
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COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


The following units are prescribed for all courses leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in Education: 
English, three units. 
Social Science, one unit. 
Science and Mathematics group, two units. 
Enough additional units to bring the total to fifteen. 
Graduates of Class “A” high schools and preparatory schools 
of the State of Arkansas are admitted without reference to fixed 
conditions. 


A maximum of four units towards entrance will be allowed 
in vocational subjects. Students preparing to teach agriculture, 
home economics, and commercial subjects may, however, be per- 
mitted to offer seven and one-half units in vocational subjects. 


Provisions ArrectING ApvVANCED STANDING 


Graduates of the Arkansas State Normal School, and of in- 
stitutions of equal standing elsewhere, who have completed at 
least two full years of normal school work after graduating 
from a fully approved four-year high school, will be admitted 
to junior standing. 


COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 


The following units are prescribed for all four-year courses*: 


English, three units. 

Algebra, one and one-half units. 

Geometry, one unit. 

History, one unit. 

Enough additional units to bring the total to fifteen, includ- 
ing not more than four units in vocational and business 
subjects. 


COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 


The following units are prescribed for entrance to the four- 
year courses in agriculture: 
English, three units. 
Algebra and Geometry, two units (at least % unit in 
Geanietry): 
Enough additional units to bring the total to fifteen. 

A maximum of 7% units toward entrance will be allowed for 
vocational and business subjects to students from the district 
agricultural schools and accredited Smith-Hughes high schools. 

A maximum of 4 units towards entrance will be allowed for 
vocational and business subjects to students from other ac- 
credited high schools. 


*For a statement of the entrance requirements to the engineering trade 
courses, see later page. 
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Home Economics 
The following units are prescribed for the four-year course 
in home economics: 
English, three units. 
Aigebra, one unit. 
History, one unit. 
Enough additional units to bring the total to fifteen. 

Students from district agricultural schools, from accredited 
Smith-Hughes high schools, and other high schools offering 
courses in home economics approved by the State Supervisor, 
may offer 744 units in vocational and business subjects, 3% of 
which may be in business or vocational subjects other than home 
economics . 

In accredited schools other than those mentioned above, four 
units may be offered in vocational (including home economics) 
and business subjects. 

ADVANCED STANDING ALLOWED STUDENTS FROM DISTRICT 


AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS 


Students entering from the District Agricultural Schools may 
obtain advanced standing by taking examinations in courses in 
agriculture or home economics offered in the freshman and 
sophomore years in the College of Agriculture, in so far as the 
student’s work in the District Agricultural School has not al- 
ready been applied as entrance credits. 


ACCREDITED SMITH-HUGHES HIGH SCHOOLS 


To be eligible for classification as an accredited Smith-Hughes 
High School, such school must be approved by the State Super- 
visor, and the agriculture or home economics taught must be 
approved by the faculty of the College of Agriculture of the 
University of Arkansas. 


SUBJECTS ACCEPTED FOR ADMISSION 


The following statements indicate in a general way the prep- 
aration which is expected in the various subjects accepted for 
admission. The numbers in parentheses following each subject 
indicate the minimum and maximum number of units which may 
be offered in that subject. The term unit is understood to rep- 
resent a high school or preparatory course continued through 
a school year of thirty-six weeks with five recitations of forty- 
five minutes each a week. In all laboratory work a double 
period of ninety minutes will be equivalent to a single recita- 
tion period of forty-five minutes. 


ENGLISH (3-4) 


In order to secure a definite plan of study and unity of method on the 
art of the preparatory schools, the entrance requirement in English is out- 
fired below somewhat in detail, rollewing. the recommendations of the 
Natioral Confererce on Uniform =ntrance Requirements in English. 

The study of English in schoo! nas two main objects: (1) command 
of correct and clear English, written and spoken; (2) ability to read with 
accuracy, intelligence, and appreciation. % a 

Grammar and Composition.—The firet object requires instruction in 
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grammar and composition. English grammar should ordinarily be reviewed 
in the secondary school; and correct snelling and grammatical accuracy 
should be rigorously exacted in connection with all written work during 
the four years. The principles of English composition governirg pur ctu- 
ation, the use of words, sentences, and paragraphs should be thoroughly 
mastered, and practice in composition, oral as well as written, should ex- 
tend throughout the secondary school period. Written exercises may well 
comprise letter-writing, narration, description, and easy exposition and 
argument. It is advisable that subjects for this work be taken from the 
student’s personal experience, general knowledge, and studies other than 
English, as well as from his reading in literature. Finally, special instruc- 
tion in language and composition should be accompanied by concerted 
effort of teachers in all branches to cultivate in the student the habit of 
using good Enelish in his recitaticns and various exercises, whether oral 
or written. 


Literature—The second object is sought by means of two lists of 
books, headed respectively, Reading and Study, from which may be framed 
a progressive course in literature covering four years. In connection with 
both lists, the student should be trained in reading aloud, and be en- 
couraged to commit to memory some of the more notable passages in bo'h 
verse and prose. As an aid to literary appreciation, he is further ad- 
vised to acquaint himself with the most important facts in the lives of the 
authors whose works he reads and with their place in literary history. 


The College Entrance Examination Board has prepared two lists of 
books, a “Restricted” list and a “Comprehensive” list. The choice of books 
for reading and study in the Comprehensive list is rather wide. Copies 
of this list may ~e secured from the publishing houses, or from the College 
Ertrance Examination Board, 431 West 117th Street, New York City. It 
should be noted that, though the “Comprehensive” list contains a number of 
books by living writers, it does not irclude contemporary novels of no 
permanent value. Such novels will not be accepted as part of the entrance 
requirement. The “Restricted” list is printed below, with semicolons used 
to set off the units. With a view to a large freedom of choice, the books 
provided for reading are arranged in the following groups, from each of 
which at least two selections are to be made, except as otherwise provided 


under Group 1. 
List or Books, 1920-1922 
A. READING 


Group I. Classics in Translation.—The Old Testament, at least the 
chief narrative episodes in Genesis, Exodus, Joshua, Judges, Kings, and 
Daniel, together with the books of Ruth ard Esther; the Odyssey, with the 
omission, if desired, of books I-V, XV, ard XVI; the AZineid. The Odyssey 
and the Aincid should be read in English translations of recognized liter- 
ary excellence. 


For any selection from this group a selection from any other group 
may be substituted. 

Group II. Drama.,—Shakespeare, Merchant of Venice; As You Like 
It; Juluis Caesar. 

Group III. Prose Fiction Dickens, A Tale of Two Cities; George 
Eliot, Silas Marner; Scott, Quentin Durward; Hawthorne, The House of 
Seven Gables. 

Group IV. Essays, Biographies. etc—Addison and Steele, The Sir 
Roger de Coverley Papers; Irvinz, The Sketch Book (selections covering 
about 175 pages); Macaulay, Lord Clive; Parkman, The Oregon Trail. 

Group_ V. Poetry.—Tennyson, The Coming of Arthur, Gareth and 
Lynette, Lancelot and Elaine; The Passing of Arthur; Brownirg, Cavalier 
Tunes, The Lost Leader, How They Brought the Good News from Ghent 
to Aix, Home tds from Abroad. Home Thoughts from the Sea. In- 
cident of the French Camp, Hervé Riel, Pheidippides, My Last Duchess, 
Up at a Villa—Down in the City, The Italian in England, The Patriot, The 
Pied Piper, “De Gustibus,” Instans Tyrannus; Scott. The Lady of the 
Lake; Coleridge, The Ancient Mariner; and Arnold, Sohrab and Rustum, 
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B. STUDY 


Group I. Drama.—Shakespeare, Macbeth or Hamlet. 

Group II. Poetry.—Milton, L’Allegro, Il| Penseroso, Comus; Book TV 
of Palgrave’s Golden Treasury (First Series) with special attention to 
Wordsworth, Keats, ard Shelley. 

Group III. Oratory.—Burke, Speech on Conciliation with America; 
Washirgton, Farewell Address; Webster, First Bunker Hill Oration; and 
Lincoln, Gettysburg Address. 

Group IV. Essays.—Macanlay, Life of Johnson; Carlyle, Essay on 
Burns, with a brief selection from Burns’s Poems. 

Note.—The readirg list adopter by the Arkansas State Board of Edu- 
cation may be substituted for the above list, subject to the approval of the 
University in each case. 


List or Books, 1923-1925 
A. READING 


From each one two selections are to be made, except that for any 
book in Group V a book from any other group may be substituted. B 

Group I. Prose Fiction.—Dickens, A Tale of Two Cities; George Eliot, 
Silas Marner; Scott, Quentin Durward; Stevenson, Treasure Island or Kid- 
napped; Hawthorne, The House of Seven Gables. 

Group Il. Drama.—Shakespeare, Merchant of Venice; Julius Caesar; 
King Henry V; As You Like It. 

_ Group III. Poetry—Scott, The Lady of the Lake; Coleridge, The An- 
cient Mariner; Arnold, Sohrab ani Rustum; a collection of representative 
verse, rarrative ard lyric; Tennyson, Idylls of the King (any four); the 
ZEneid or the Odyssey in a translation of recognized excellence, with the 
omission, if desired, of Books I-V, AV, ard XVI of the Odyssey. 

Group IV. Essays, Biography, etc.—The Old Testament (the chief nar- 
rative episodes in Genesis, Exodus, Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, and 
Daniel, together with the books of Ruth and Esther); Irving, The Sketch 
Book (about 175 pages); Addison ard Steele. The Sir Roger de Coverley 
Papers; Macaulay, Lord Clive; Parkman, The Oregon Trail; Franklin, 
Autobiography. . 

Group V. Contemporary Litercture —A modern novel; a collection of 
short stories (about 150 pages); a collection of contemporary verse (about 
150 pages); a collection of prose writings on matters of current interest 
(abont 150 pages); two modern plays. y 

All selections from this group should be works of recognized excellence, 


B. STUDY 


Ore selection is to be made from each group. 

Greup I. Drama.—Shakespeare, Macbeth; Hamlet. 

Group II. Poetry.—Milton, L’ Allegro, I] Penseroso, and either Comus 
or Lycidas; Browrirg, Cavalier Tunes, The Lost Leader, How They Brought 
the Good News from Ghent to Aix. Home Thoughts from Abroad. Home 
Thoughts from the Sea, Incident of the French Cont Hervé Riel, Pheidip- 
pides, My Last Duchess, Up at a Villa—Down in the City, The Italian in 
England, The Patriot, The Pied Piper, “De Gustibus,”’ Instans Tyrannus, 
One Word More. 

Group III. Essays —Macanlay, Life of Johnson; Carlyle, Essay on 
Burns. with a brief selection from Burns’s Poems; Arnold, Wordsworth. 
with a brief selection from Wordsworth’s Poems. 4 

Group IV. Oratory.—Burke, Sfeech on Conciliation with America; a 
collection of orations, to include at least Washirgton’s Farewell Address, 
Webster's First Bunker Hill Oration, ard Lincoln’s Gettyshurg Address. 

Note.—The reading list adopted by the Arkansas State Board of Edu- 
cation may be snbstituted for either of the preceding lists, subject to 
the approval of the University in each case. 


MATHEMATICS 


Elementary Algebra. (1).—Positive and negative numbers; addition 
substraction, multiplication, division; factoring, highest common divisor an 
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lowest common multiple by factoring; fractions; equations of the first de- 
gree, in one, two or three unknowns, with numerous problems involving 
such equations; involution (omitting the binominal theorem); evolution 
(omitting cube root); graphical :epresentations and graphical methods in 
the solution of equations of all types; pure quadratic equations; affected 
quadratic equations by the method of completing the square ard by fac- 
toring, with problems inyolving such equations. Hawkes-Luby-Touton, 
First Course in Algebra, or its equivalent, will be accepted as a satisfac- 
tory tcxt. 

Higher Algebra. (%-1).—A review of elementary algebra with more 
difficult problems and with some demonstratioral work; theory of quad- 
ratics, simultaneous quadratics, ratio and proportion, variation, progressions 
arithmetical, geometrical, and Harmonteat: binominal theorems, and loga- 
rithms. Hawkes-Luby-Touton, Second Course in Algebra, or its equivalent 
will be accepted as a satisfactory text. One unit will be allowed for this 
course provided that the course ts pursued during the fourth year, other- 
wise, only one-half unit will be allowed. 

Plane Geometry. (1).—Any of the standard texts on this subject will 
furnish the necessary preparation. The exercises requiring solutions and 
demonstrations should be emphasized. 

Solid Geometry. (%4).—Any of the standard texts on this subiect will 
furnish the necessary preparation. The exercises requiring solutions and 
demonstrations should be emphasized. 

Plane Trigonometry. (%4).—This should include a thorough study of 
some standard high school text, such as Harding and Turner's Plane 
Trigonometry. The exercises requiring solutions and demonstrations should 
be emphasized. 


HISTORY AND SOCIAL SCIENCES 


History 


Ancient History. (4-1).—The completion of a standard text-book, with 

emphasis on the history of Greece and Rome and some attention to geog- 
FERnys will satisfy the requirements for one unit. , 
Medieval and Modern History. (%4-1).—The completion of a standard 
text covering the history of Europe in medieval and modern times, some 
parallel reading, and a knowledge of the geography involved, will satisfy 
the requirements for one unit. m 4 ; 

European History. (%4-1).—In place of the one unit courses in ancient 
history ard medieval and modern history outlined above, two units of 
credit will be given for courses in European development based on texts 
like Robinson and Breasted, and Robinson and Beard. 

English History. (4-1).—An_advarced high school text should be 
used, Constitutional points should receive attention, and easily accessible 
documents should receive careful study. 

American History. (%4-1).—An advanced high school text should be 
used and the subject should be taken preferably in the serior year. Cur- 
rent newspapers and magazines should be assigned as collateral reading. 


SoctaAL SCIENCES 


Community Civics and Vocations. (%-1).—The aim of the course 
should be to help the child to know his community—not merely a group of 
facts about it, but the meaning of his community life, what it does for 
him, and how it does it, what the community has a right to expect from 
him, and how he may fulfill his obligations. This course should include 
a thorough study of some standard text, such as Hughes’ Communit 
Civics. f it is desired, a part of the time may be spent studying suc 
a text as Gowin and Wheatley’s Occupations. 

Elementary Economics. (%4).—In the study of economics it is desir- 
able to avoid two extremes, abstract theory on one hand, and controver- 
sial questions, such as the tariff, trusts, a'd trade uvions, on the other 
hard. Emphasis should be placed on the historical ard descriptive ma‘ter, 
especially relating to the economic development of Erglard and the United 
States. Some good clemertary text-book should be mastered and a reason- 
able amount of collateral reading required. 
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Elementary Sociology. (14).—Concrete facts and problems, particularly 
of the social groups with which pupils are most familiar, such as the 
neighborhood, the local community, the play gang of adolescents, and the 
family, should be stressed. 


Civil Government. (%).—This should be a study of our government, 
national, state, and local, as it is organized and actually operated today. 
The instruction should aim to impart information essential to intelligent 
active citizenship, such as the division of the government into departments 
their organization ard functions; the methods of nominating, electing, an 
uppolating men to office; of framing and amending constituticns, city 
charters, and statutes; of drawing grand and petit juries and the duty of 
the citizen to serve on them; the distinction between common law, state 
law, and constitutional law; between equity, civil, and criminal cases. 

Commercial Caearep hy: (%).—This describes and seeks to explain the 
commerce of today. he work should cover the ways in which commerce 
depends on nature and on man, the development of means of transporta- 
tion and communication, and a detailed study of the several commercial 
regions of the world, with reference to resources, industries, transporta- 
tion facilities, ard commerce. It should be based on the text-book, supple- 
mented by map work and assigned readirgs. 


LANGUAGES 


LaTIN 


Latin Grammar. (1).—This should include a thorough 1 in 
some stardard elementary Latin Grammar, such as Bennett, Hale-Buck, or 
Allen and Greenough, revised edition. Proficiency is particularly desired 
in the followirg subjects: the analysis of the verb forms, the rules of syn- 
tax, ard the prircipal parts of the irregular verbs. 


Caesar. (%4-1).—First four books or selections from the seven books 
equivalent to four. The student is expected to be familiar with the life of 
Caesar and an account of his wars. 


Cicero. (%-1).—Any_ four orations from the following list: Against 
Cataline, Poet Archias, Ligarius, Marcellus, Manillian Law (to count as 
two orations), the fourteenth Philippic. The student should also be fa- 
miliar with the life of Cicero. 


Virgil. (%-1).—Six books of the Af=ncid. The student should be fa- 
miliar with the life of Virgil and an account of his times and writings. 
A correct rythmical reading of the text is to be encouraged. 


GREEK 


Greek Grammar. (1).—This should include a thorough grounding in 
some stardard elementary Greek Grammar, such as White's First Greek 
Book. with translation from Xerophon’s Anabasis, Book I. 

Xenophon’s Anabasis. (1-2).—Four books, accompanied by work in 
grammar and composition. 


GERMAN 


German Grammar. (1).—The student should know the rudiments of 
grammar, be able to read prose at sight, and to translate simple English 
sentences into German. 


Advanced German. (1-3).—The student should be able to read mod- 
ern German prose and poetry at sight and to translate easy English narra- 
tive into German. A considerable amount of reading from such authors as 
Riehl Heyse, Freytag, Baumbach, Heine, Goethe, and Schiller will be ex- 
pected. 

FRENCH 


French Grammar. (1).—The student should be familiar with elementary 
French grammar, with special attention to the irregular verbs. He should 
be able to read easy prose at sight and to translate simple English sen- 
tences into French, 

Advanced French. (1-3).—The student should be able to read standard 
French prose and poetry at sight and to translate easy English narrative 
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into French. A considerable amount of reading from such authors as 
Daudet, Loti, Sandeau, Dumas, Augier, Labiche and Martin, and Hugo 
will be expected. 


SPANISH 


Spanish Grammar. (1).—The student should be familiar with elemen- 
tary Sparish_grammar and should be able to read easy prose and to trans- 
Jate simple English sentences into Spanish. 

Advanced Spanish. (1-3).—The_ student should be able to read stan- 
dard Spanish prose and poetry at sight and to translate easy English nar- 


rative into Spanish. 
NATURAL SCIENCES 


All of the courses in natural science should include at least two 80- 
minute periods of laboratory work each week. 

General Science. (%-1).—The course should consist of an elemertary 
study of the applications of science to the affairs of everyday life. Such 
topics as a'mosrhere and the weather, house-heating and ventilation, foods, 
water supply, hygiene, ard disease preventions are types of the topics 
which should make up the course. It is rot irterded that the course 
should be orgarized as the special science, and it should rot be organized 
with the idea of preparirg students for work in the special sciences. The 
justification of the course must be in terms of its own intrirsic value as 
a training for life. This point of view is expressed in most of the late 
text-books on gereral scier ce. 

Physiology. (%-1).—This should include a thorough study of some 
stardard high school text with note-books, drawings, individual laboratory 
instructions, ard demonstration work. 

Physical Geography. (%4-1).—A thorough study of any standard high 
school text supplemented by laboratory exercises, will satisfy the require- 
ments. 

Physics, (%-1).—This should include a study of at least four of the 
followirg topics: mechanics of solids, liquids, and gases, sound, heat, 
light, electricity, ard magretism, based on some standard high school text 
and supplemerted by laboratory exercises. 

Chemistry. (4-1).—The full year’s work should include a study of 
both the metals and non-metals, with laboratory experiments to illustrate 
the common chemical laws and the more simple chemical reactions. 

Biology. (%4-1).—A thorough study of ary stardard high school text 
supnlemerted by laboratory exercises will satisfy this requirement. 

Botany. (%-1).—The conrse shonld follow as closely as possible the 
nature ard work of plarts during the chavging seasons of the year. The 
major portion of the work should be with livirg plants, raming the com- 
mon plants of the neighborhood, both cultivated and native, and studying 
plart parts from seed to maturity. ; Nis z 

Zoology. (%4-1).—Animals should be studied as living units in their 
relation to one arether ard their environmerts. This study should in- 
elude develonmertal stages as well as the adult stage. The aim of the 
teacher shonld be to foster a love for animate nature and to develop ac- 
curacy in observation and description. 


VOCATIONAL SUBJECTS 


AGRICULTURE 


Plant Production. (%4-4).—This work should include the study of farm 
crops, seed selection, soils and soil fertility, diseases, ard insects, 

Animal Production. (34-4).—This includes the study of history of 
breeds, feeding, breeding, judging, live stock production and marketing, 
and diseases. et $ 

Dairying. (%4-2).—Farm dairying, Babcock-testing, butter-making, and 
record keenirg. ‘ Agee 

General Horticulture. (%4-2).—Plant propagation, principles of fruit 
growing, vegetable gardening, diseases, and insects. 

Farm Mechanics, Rural Engineering. (4-4).—This work should in- 
clude farm shop work (both wood and forge), drawing, farm machinery, 
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farm motors, farm drainage, and farm buildings. Work should be espe- 
cially applicable to farm practice. * 

‘ arm Management, Rural Economics. (%4-1).—Farm accounting, pro- 
ject accounting, organization, and marketing. 


Business SuBJECTS 


Commercial Arithmetic. (4).—This should include a thorough study 
of some standard high school text such as Millis and Stone or Beeman 
and Smith, and should be studied during the third or fourth year, other- 
wise no credit will be allowed. 

Business Law. (%4).—Text-book supplemented by study of a few typ- 
ical cases, and practice in drawing up ordinary legal papers, such as bills, 
notes, checks, etc. 

Elementary Bookkeeping. (1).—A text-book should be employed with 
exercises so arranged that no two pupils will do exactly the same work, 
ard no credit should be allowed unless the work is done neatly, accurately, 
and at a satisfactory rate of speed. It is suggested that double periods 
be provided, and all work be done in class under the eye of the instructor. 
The set used should include the journal, cash book, sales book, ledger, 
check book, bank pass book, and trial balance book. 

Advanced Bookkeeping and Business Practice. (1).—Thorough drill 
on standard business forms, such as bills, receipts, checks, ard notes, also 
on the use and meaning of business symbols and abbreviations. The stu- 
dent should become acquainted with the bill and invoice book, and loose 
leaf and voucher systems of bookkeeping. Each student should carry on 
a business of his own, first as an individual, then as a partrershinp, and 
finally as a corporation. Credit on this course should mean that the stu- 
dent lacks only age and actual business experience to become a competent 
bookkeeper. 

Typewriting. (%4-1).—The student should have a complete mastery of 
the keyboard by the “touch method.” The minimum speed at the end 
of a year should be at least forty words a minute. Thorough training 
shonld also be given in care of the machine, in modern methods of mani- 
folding, ard in filirg papers. One unit will be allowed for five periods of 
ninéty mirutes each a week for thirty-six weeks. 

Stenography. (1-2).—The student should have a thorough knowledge of 
the furdamental principles of the system of shorthand «tndied. the word- 
signs and contractions, and the elements of phrasing. The minimum speed 
at the end of the first year should be sixty-five words per minute on cor- 
respordence dictation and fifty-five words per minute on general matter. 
Accuracy in reading shorthand notes is essential. To receive full credit 
at least two of the five periods each week must be double periods of ninety 
minutes each. 


Fine Arts 


Music. (%-2).—Credit will be granted in music to students from high 
schools whose music instructors are licensed, and whose courses are out- 
lined by the State Music Teachers’ Association. A year’s work shall court 
as one-half urit, that is, a maximum of two entrance units shall be granted 
to students taking four years’ work in music in the high school. 

Art and Drawing. (%4-2).—One unit will be allowed for five periods of 
ninety minutes each a week for thirty-six weeks. 


Home Economics 

Foods. (%4-3).—Should include the study of food stuffs and the prin- 
ciples of cooking; the preparation and service of meals; the proper food 
for children, adults, aged, and sick; cost of food; care of the food in the 
home. Taboratory and recitations. 

Clothing. (%-3).—Tvypes_ of materials best suited to articles or gar- 
ments being made; skill in the different sewing processes, construction of 
garmerts ard dresses; renovation of materials; cost of clothing; hygiene 
of dress; millinery. 

Home Mating. (%-1%).—Care and sanitation of the home, house 
planning, furnishing, home management, home care of the sick, care of 
children. 

Five periods—ninety minutes each—thirty-six weeks, count for one 
unit. 
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MANUAL TRAINING 


Shop Work. (%4-4).—Credits will be allowed as follows: Two units 
in joinery, wood turning, and cabinet making; % unit in pattern making; 

unit forging; % unit foundry; % to 2 units machine shop; % to 2 
units printing; %4 unit for sheet metal work; % unit for electric wiring; 
1 to 2 units for auto shop work. 

Mechanical Drawing. (%4-4).—% to 2 units will be allowed for me- 
chanical drawing; % to 2 units for machine drawing; % to 2 units for 
architectural drawing; % to 2 units for sheet metal drawing. 

_Five periods—ninety minutes each—thirty-six weeks, count for one 
unit. 

NorMAt TRAINING SuBJECTS 


Psychology. (%4-1).—The chief emphasis should be upon instinctive 
tendencies, habit formation, memory, association, economy of learning, the 
affective life, and the thought processes. Both general and educational 
psychology, forming the basis of the specific courses in educational theory 
and practice, sliould be stressed. The course should be based on some 
standard text such as Colvin and Bagley, or LaRue, correlated with sup- 
plementary readings. 

Classroom Management. (%4-1).—A discussion of classroom organiza- 
tion, classroom routine, the daily program, etc., should be followed by an 
analysis of the principal types of teaching, technique of instruction, as- 
signments, teaching how to study, and the art of questioning. Standard 
text such as Strayer, or Sears, or Bagley, together with abundant supple- 
mentary material, should be mastered. 

Special Methods, Observation and Practice. (%4-1).—Practice teaching 
should be preceded by systematic observation of classroom work. During 
the term in which the student undertakes practice teaching, it should be 
the dominating feature of the student's work. For the work in special 
methods some standard text such as Freeland, or Kendall and Mirick, or 
Betts should be studied. 


LIST OF ACCREDITED HIGH SCHOOLS OF 
ARKANSAS 


(Correct to January 1, 1922. Another revision of these lists 
is made in June. All of these schools are fully accredited four- 
year high schools. The Class “A” list, with the exception of 
Mammoth Spring, is composed entirely of schools accredited by 
the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 
Southern States). 

CLASS “A” 


Arkadelphia Little Rock 
Batesville Lonoke 
Blytheville Magnolia 
Central College Academy Marianna 
(ED) Monticello 
Crescent College Mammoth Spring 
(Eureka Springs) Nashville 
Crossett Newport 
Dermott North Little Rock 
Earle Ozark 
Fayetteville Paragould 
Fordyce Pine Bluff 
Forrest City Prescott 


Fort Smith Rogers 
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Fourth District Agr. School 


Siloam Springs 


(Monticello) Stuttgart 
Helena Texarkana 
Hope University High School 
Hot Springs (Fayetteville) 
Jonesboro Van Buren 
Lake Village 

GLASSS Bis 

Ashdown Leslie 
Augusta Lewisville 
Bearden Malvern 
Benton Mansfield 
Bentonville McCrory 
Berryville McGehee 
Booneville Mena 
Brinkley Morrilton 
Camden Mountain Home College 
Carlisle (Mt. Home) 
Charleston Osceola 
Clarendon Paris 
Conway Piggott 
Corning Rector 
DeQueen Russellville 
DeWitt Searcy 
El Dorado Sloan-Hendrix Academy 
England (Imboden) 
Eudora Springdale 
Eureka Springs Stamps 
Gentry Thornton 
Gravette Tuckerman 
Greenwood Waldo 
Hamburg Waldron 
Harrisburg Walnut Ridge 
Harrison Warren 
Hartford Watson Chapel School 
Heber Springs (Pine Bluff, R. 1) 
Huttig Wilson 
Junction City Wynne 


ADMISSION AS A SPECIAL STUDENT 


The dean of the college may, in his discretion, permit a stu- 


dent who has presented fourteen or more entrance units, to 
classify as a special student. 

A person of mature age, who is not a candidate for a degree, 
and who does not present the number of units necessary for 
entrance, may, under certain conditions, be admitted as a special 
student. Application for admission to the University by this 
method should be made to the University Examiner. The min- 
imum age limit upon which any person will be permitted to en- 
roll as a special student without presentation of entrance units 
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is twenty years, except in the trade courses in the College of 
Engineering, and in the short course in the College of Agricul- 
ture, where it is eighteen and sixteen, respectively. 

Special students are subject to the same regulations as other 
undergraduate students. They may become candidates for a 
degree by complying with the necessary regulations. No person 
will be permitted to register as a special student for more than 
one year without the permission of the dean of the college con- 
cerned. Admission as a special student does not exempt the 
student from Military Art in the case of men students, or from 
Physical Education in the case of women students. 


ADMISSION TO ADVANCED STANDING 


Students presenting transcripts of credits from institutions of 
recognized standing may receive credit without discount to the 
extent that the subjects offered for advanced standing may be 
counted in fulfilling the requirements for a degree in the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas. In no case may an undergraduate student re- 
ceive credit for more than three full years’ work. The Univer- 
sity reserves the right to revise an account of advanced stand- 
ing after a student has been in residence a year. 

Transcripts of credits from institutions not of recognized 
standing may be dealt with in one of two ways, at the discretion 
of the University Examiner. (1) A student presenting a tran- 
script may be given a certain amount of provisional credit which 
he may hold free from qualifications, after he has completed in 
the University of Arkansas further work in those subjects for 
which he is asking advanced credit. (2) Such a transcript may 
be refused altogether, in which case the transcript is held merely 
as evidence that the student has studied the subject, and is 
entitled to make application for an examination for advanced 
standing. No student shall be admitted to examination for ad- 
vanced standing in any subject unless he can present docu- 
mentary evidence that he has at some time studied that subject. 
An application for advanced standing by examination must be 
made within six weeks after the student first enters the Uni- 
versity. 

Ailcratecrints of credits should be sent to the University Ex- 
aminer before the opening of the term in which the student ex- 
pects to enter, or should be presented to the Examiner imme- 
diately upon the student’s arrival. 

Only officially signed transcripts will be accepted for evalua- 
tion. They should include a complete record of the courses 
pursued, with the number of weeks and hours a week spent upon 
each subject. If occasion arises, the Examiner may have the 
right to demand that a catalog of the years covered by the tran- 
script be also presented. 


ADMISSION TO GRADUATE STANDING 


A student seeking admission to graduate standing must have 
completed an undergraduate course of four years, or its equiva- 
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lent, at the University of Arkansas, or at some other college or 
university of equal standing. Such a student should present an 
official transcript of his complete undergraduate record to the 
University Examiner, who will forward his name to the Senate 
Committee on Graduate Study with recommendation that he be 
admitted to graduate standing, or be not admitted as his record 
may seem to justify. Before a student may become a candidate 
for an advanced degree, his petition must have the approval of 
the Senate Committee on Graduate Standing and of the dean of 
the college in which he expects to study. 


FEES AND EXPENSES 
BENEFICIARY APPOINTMENTS 


Free tuition is granted, under a state law, to one thousand 
students residing within the state. The appointments are ap- 
portioned to the various counties according to population, and 
are obtained from the county judge. Those who are unable to 
obtain appointments from the county judge may receive them 
from the President of the University until the number of one 
thousand is reached. 


FEES 


_All fees must be paid in advance to the Auditor at the begin- 
ning of each term. No student will be allowed to attend classes 
until his fees are paid. 

Matriculation, student activities, and library fee (paid by 
all students) each term.............- wine laf ele Gra piatera ekabs $8 

Tuition fee (paid by all non-resident students and by oth- 
ers who do not hold beneficiary appointments) each 
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Diploma fee (payable at graduation)..................-. 1000 
Certificate fee (payable at graduation)..........-..see00. 5.00 


fee of one dollar will be charged to students entering late, 
for each day beyond the close of registration. This fee will 
not be charged against new students. 

A laboratory fee is required of all students pursuing lab- 
oratory courses. Students who break or destroy apparatus or 
equipment in the laboratories will be required to pay the cost 
of it. 

The amounts of laboratory fees, fees for music, etc., are given 
under the proper courses. 


EXPENSES 


The following estimates, based upon data secured from stu- 
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dents recently in attendance, will give some idea of the cost of 
attending the University for a year. 


Low Moderate Liberal 
$325 $400 


Board, laundry, heat, and light........ $290 
Books, instruments, and other supplies. 40 50 55 
@thermexpensesieascs saves ce siaea se 50 60 100 
Matriculation fee and student activities 

CORO Risacinie cases yes aes 6 ved eea de 24 24 


$404 $459 = $579 
BOARD AND ROOM 


The men’s dormitories provide accommodation for about two 
hundred and fifty students. The rooms are furnished with 
beds, springs, mattresses, chairs, and tables. A charge of one 
dollar a month from September to June, inclusive, for each oc- 
cupant is made. The recreation rooms and parlors in Hill 
Hall have been reconstructed, refurnished, and made very at- 
tractive. Board, heat, light, laundry, water, and janitor service 
are provided at cost, which is about $30.00 a month. 

The women’s dormitory provides accommodation for about 
one hundred and twenty students. [For rooms, furnished except 
for linen, tcwels, and bedding, a charge of one dollar a month 
from September to June, inclusive, for each occupant is made. 
The cost of board, including light, water, heat, and janitor sery- 
ice, is about $30.00 a month. 

Reservations for rooms in any of the dormitories may be made 
by application either to the Auditor of the University, or’ to 
the matrons of the dormitories. In order to hold a room, how- 
ever, it will be necessary for the applicant to deposit a fee of 
$5.00 with the Auditor of the University on or before Septem- 
ber 1. The reservation fee will be credited to the student on 
his room rent. Room reservation fees deposited before the 
first of September are returnable before that date. After Sep- 
tember 1 the fee is not returnable. 

Lodging in private homes near the University may also be 
had at reasonable rates. Boarding places, other than the dor- 
mitories, must be selected from a list approved by the University 
authorities, and may not be changed except by the consent of 
the Dean of Women, or of the President. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR SELF SUPPORT 


About one-fourth of the students in the University are 
earning some part of their expenses by assisting in the dormitory 
dining-rooms and University offices, or dcing work for towns- 
people. A large number secure employment through the assist- 
ance of the Y. M. C. A. or Y. W. C. A. Every effort is made 
to secure employment for students desiring work. A student 
should, however, ordinarily be able to bring with him or to se 
cure during the year at least $150.00. 
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STUDENT LOAN FUND 


The Arkansas Federation of Women’s Clubs has established 
a loan fund for worthy students, whereby young men and 
women can obtain financial assistance to continue their edu- 
cation. Further information may be had by writing to Mrs. A. 
Marinoni, Chairman, Fayetteville, Arkansas. 


ORGANIZATIONS AND ACTIVITIES 
CONVOCATION 


Convocation exercises for the faculty and students are held in 
the auditorium on the first floor of University Hall at the call 
of the President. The programs consist of addresses and lec- 
tures by men in public life, discussions of University affairs and 
problems, and musical numbers. Attendance at convocation ex- 
ercises is required of all freshmen and sophomores. 


CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 


The Christian Associations stand for spiritual, mental, social, 
and physica! development. Their mission is to befriend and 
inspire the students, and to train them for religious, as well as 
business, social, and intellectual leadership after leaving the 
University. Each association employs a general secretary who 
gives full time to the work. 

The Y. M. C. A. holds religious meetings every Thursday 
evening, and Gospel teams are sent out on many Sunday after- 
noons to hold services at nearby country churches. A strong 
Friendship Council is another part of the work. A number of 
delegates go to the Student conferences, held each summer at 
Hollister, Mo. 

The Y. W. C. A. has an office in University Hall, fitted in 
a home-like manner, and open at all times to the women stu- 
dents. Weekly vesper services are held on Thursday evening 
in the Y. W. C. A. room at Carnall Hall, and Sunday morn- 
ing matins are observed. At the beginning of the year the Big 
Sister work helps freshmen in getting adjusted to their new en- 
vironment. The University Y. W. C. A. helps to support a sec- 
retary in Shanghai, China. - 

Much of the work of the Associations is carried on jointly. 
A mission Sunday School in a suburb of Fayetteville is directed 
by students, and during the year socials and a Christmas tree 
are given. Both Associations have Bible discussion groups led 
by faculty members and students. Special emphasis is put on 
World Fellowship work, and a Student Volunteer Band has 
been organized 
_ The social life of the University is much helped by the Asso- 
ciations, which give a reception at the beginning of the year, in 
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honor of the new faculty members and students. Hallowe’en, 
Valentine, and other socials, are given. 

Speakers of national and international reputation are brought 
to the University under Association auspices, and strong em- 
phasis is placed on evangelistic and life-work campaigns. No 
other organizations on the campus have so large a field of use- 
fulness or so unifying an influence. Practically every student 
is an Asociation member. 


DEBATE 


The University holds annual debates with other collegiate insti- 
tutions, each institution being represented by one team on the af- 
firmative side of the question and one team on the negative. The 
debates are held usually during the second week of April. Each 
member of the intercollegiate debating team is awarded an “A” 
to be worn on a fob or pin in recognition of his services, and 
is allowed four term hours of credit toward a degree (see 


Public Speaking 542). 
ATHLETICS 


The Athletic Board of Control, composed of four members of 
the faculty and three students, has general charge of athletics. 
The Director of Athletics, assisted by special coaches for foot- 
ball and baseball, has the immediate supervision of all athletic 
activities for men students. The instructor in physical educa- 
tion for women supervises athletics for women. 

The University is a member of the Southwest Intercollegiate 
Athletic Conference, and as such is governed by the rules of the 
Conference in all intercollegiate athletic contests. Some of the 
more important rules of eligibility are: 

No student shall participate in any intercollegiate athletics 
until one year from the date of his registration in the institu- 
tion which he represents, except as a member of the freshman 
team. The University provides for the coaching of a fresh- 
man squad and arranges a schedule of games for the freshman 
football team. 

No person not an amateur shall be allowed to represent 
any member of the Conference in any athletic contest. 

3 A student transferring from one institution of collegiate 
rank to another shall not be eligible to compete in intercollegiate 
athletics until he has been a student for one year in the insti- 
tution to which he transfers. 

4. No person shall be permitted to participate in intercolle- 
giate athletics who is not a student in good and regular stand- 
ing, who is not taking at least the minimum amount of work 
prescribed in the regular course of study in his institution, and 
who is not making a passing grade in at least two-thirds of the 
normal amount of work prescribed. 

No student shall be eligible to compete in intercollegiate 
athletics, who, during his last semester in attendance, failed to 
pass two-thirds of the normal work for his course. 
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6. If aman be dropped from an institution of the Conference 
on account of scholastic deficiency, he shall not be eligible to 
compete in athletics until he shall have completed one full year’s 
work, passing two-thirds of the work taken. 


UNIVERSITY ORGANIZATIONS 


The American Institute of Electrical Engineers, local branch, 
meets weekly for the presentation of original papers and dis- 
cussion of professional topics. All students interested in elec- 
trical engineering are eligible to membership. 

The American Association of Engineers, local chapter, meets 
monthly. Its purpose is to promote the interests of the en- 
gineering profession, to make it more useful in public affairs, 
and to aid its members in securing employment. 

The University Society of Civil Engineers meets weekly for 
the presentation of original papers and the discussion of cur- 
rent technical literature. 

The American Society of Mechanical Engineers, local section, 
meets bi-weekly, for the presentation of original papers and dis- 
cussion of professional topics. Occasionally a lecture by some 
prominent engineer takes the place of the regular program. 

The Agricultural Club meets weekly to discuss topics of prac- 
tical and theoretical interest to students of agriculture and cur- 
rent topics of general interest. Occasional lectures by experts 
in agriculure take the place of the regular programs. 

The Education Club meets bi-weekly for the discussion of 
problems of educational research being conducted by the more 
advanced students of the group, and the presentation by them, 
and by faculty members and invited guests of prominence in 
the field of education, of modern discoveries and methods. 

The Home Economics Club is an organization of students who 
desire to promote the standards and ideals of home economics, 
and who wish to create a basis for wholesome social develop- 
ment. 

The Pre-Medical Club is composed of students who are plan- 
ing to take up the study of medicine. The object of the club is 
to give these students an opportunity of hearing lectures on 
medical subjects. 

The Math Club meets bi-weekly for programs of talks and 
papers on topics of interest in this field. 

The Science Club meets bi-weekly for discussions. lectures, 
and papers by interesting speakers in the current scientific world. 

The University Orchestra meets weekly for ensemble playing 
of lighter music and of standard overtures. Membership is 
competitive. 

The University Band plays weekly and takes part in all out- 
door functions, parades, etc., in the University. Membership 
is competitive. 

The Garland-Lee, and Periclean literary societies for men 
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meet Saturday evenings to render programs consisting of pre- 
pared and extemporaneous debates, speeches, and readings. 


The Sapphic Literary society for women meets Thursday 
afternoons. 


The Black Friars meets bi-weekly for the study of plays, 
classic and current, and for general information in matters 
pertaining to the drama and to the theater. Membership in the 
society is limited to twenty-five. 

The Glee Club is open to all men students. Membership is 
determined by competition. A trip is taken in the state every 


spring. 
HONOR SOCIETIES 


Tau Beta Pi is restricted to engineering students. The object 
of the organization is to encourage scholarship and to foster 
liberal culture among engineering students. Eligibility to mem- 
bership is based upon high scholarship and character. 


Skull and Torch is restricted to juniors and seniors in the 
College of Arts and Sciences and the College of Education who 
are candidates for a degree. Eligibility to membership is based 
upon high scholarship and personal character. 

Alpha Zeta is restricted to upperclassmen in the College of 
Agriculture. Eligibility to membership is based upon high 
scholarship and character. 

Pi Kappa is an honorary sorority for young women interested 
in journalism. Election to Pi Kappa comes as a reward for 
consistent and efficient work on University publications. 


Pi Delta Epsilon is restricted to upperclassmen. The purpose 
of the organization is to promote the interest of college journal- 
ism by making membership conditional upon faithful and effi- 
cient service on college publications. 

Tau Kappa Alpha is restricted to intercollegiate orators and 
debaters The aim of the organization is to encourage and re- 
ward meritorious effort in public speaking. 

Phi Alpha Theta is an honorary historical society based on 
interest and achievement in its chosen field. 

Scabbard and Blade is restricted to cadet officers. Eligibility 
to membership is based upon efficiency. personal character and 
influence, and interest in military affairs. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


The Alumni Association of the University of Arkansas on 
June 16, 1919 adopted a new constitution which extended its 
membership to include all former students in good standing who 
were regularly enrolled in the University for one year. The 
association meets annua'ly on Monday of Commencement week. 
Dr. A. M. Harding, Director of General Extension, is serving 
as general secretary, with the assistance of an office secretary 
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provided by the association. The alumni bulletin is published 
under the direction of the general secretary. 

Branch associations have been organized in Little Rock, Fort 
Smith, and Jonesboro. Plans have been made for similar units 
in other parts of Arkansas and in other states. 


STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 


The Arkansas Traveler, published weekly by student editors, 
is devoted to current news and matters of interest to the Univer- 
sity as a whole. 

Lhe Rasorback is published annually by the junior class. It 
contains pictures of individuals, classes, and organizations and 
serves as a history of the school year. 

The Arkansas Engincer is issued quarterly by the students of 
the College of Engineering. 


HONORS, SCHOLARSHIPS, AND 
PRIZES 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


Women’s Clubs Scholarships. The Federation of Women’s 
Clubs of Arkansas offers two annual scholarships, one for men 
and one for women. Competitive examinations are held in 
June by the county examiner or county superintendent under the 
direction of University authorities. Persons who wish to take 
the examination should notify the University Examiner _be- 
fore May 1 Graduates of the high schools of Little Rock, Fort 
Smith, Helena, Texarkana, Pine Bluff, and Hot Springs are 
not eligible. The scholarships pay approximately $150 each. 

Daughters of the Confederacy Scholarship. The Daughters of 
the Confederacy of Arkansas have provided one scholarship. 

Elks’ Scholarship. The Benevolent and Protective Order of 
Elks has provided a scholarship to be awarded by the Federa- 
tion of Womens Clubs. Correspondence should be addressed 
to Mrs. Edwin Bevens, Helena, Arkansas. 

University Scholarships. The Board of Trustees has pro- 
vided one scholarship annually to be awarded to the honor 
graduate of each fully accredited public high school within the 
state. In case a particular high school does not select any mem- 
ber of the graduating class as the honor graduate, the scholar- 
ship shall be awarded to the student who has made the highest 
average in his studies for the entire high school course. The 
scholarship grants exemption from the payment of matriculation, 
student activities, and library fees. 

Departmental Scholarsh*ps, not exceeding ten in number, and 
paying approximately $150 a year, will be awarded each year 
to graduate students and seniors. These scholarships are open 
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to graduates of the University of Arkansas and of other in- 
stitutions. In return for the stipend received the student will 
be expected to give a reasonable amount of assistance in the 
work of the department. Students desiring to apply for these 
scholarships shouid make application to the head of the depart- 
ment having charge of the field of work in which the student 


wishes to specialize. 
HONORS 


By a system of departmental, class, and graduation honors, 
phe moauversity gives official recognition of attainments in schol- 
arship. 

Departmental Honors. To be eligible for departmental hon- 
ors, a student must have passed in at least twenty-seven term 
hours in the particular department with a grade of “A.” From 
the students who are eligible for honors in a department, the 
teaching force of that department will select the first and 
second. As a basis for this selection, all of the work done in 
the department, and general class standing, if necessary, will 
be considered. 

Class Honors. Any student who passes in at least twenty-four 
hours of collegiate work, receives a grade of “A” in not less 
than eighteen hours, and ranks not less than “C” in any course, 
will receive class honors. 

Honors at Graduation. Any student who makes class honors 
in both his junior and senior years will be termed an honor 
graduate. 

All honors are published at commencement, and in the catalog 
for the following year. 

All students who are honor graduates have the fact noted in 


their diplomas. 
PRIZES 


William Jennings Bryan Prize. The Hon. William Jennings 
Bryan has given to the University the sum of $250, the in- 
terest on which is offered annually as a prize for the best 
essay on some topic relating to the problems of government. 
The contest is open to juniors and seniors. Further information 
may be obtained from the professor of economics and sociology. 

Troy W. and Jessie Lewis Economic Essay Prize. Mr. Troy 
W. Lewis, of Little Rock, offers annually a prize of $10.00 to 
that member of the senior class who writes and submits the 
best essay on some economic subject. Further information may 
be obtained from the executive secretary to the president of the 
University. 

Chi Omega Prize. The Chi Omega sorority offers at each 
institution at which it has a chapter an annual prize of $15.00 
for the best essay on some topic connected with the study of 
sociology The contest is open to all women of the University 
who are pursuing courses in economics or sociology. 

Brough Debating Medal. Ex-Governor Charles Hillman 
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Brough, formerly head of the Department of Economics and 
Sociology at the University, offers a medal of the value of 
$20.00, or a cash prize of $20.00, for excellence in debate, to be 
contested for by two representatives of each of the literary so- 
cieties. Under the conditions of the award, two debates must be 
held during the year, one formal, in which the speeches are pre- 
pared, valued at sixty per cent, and one informal, in which the 
speeches are extemporaneous, valued at forty per cent. These 
debates are designed to train students in the art of forensic 
speaking and to promote a friendly rivalry between the literary 
societies. 

Engineers’ Prizes. The Arkansas Chapter of the American 
Association of Engineers offers annually two prizes as follows: 
A prize of $20.00 will be given each year for the best thesis on 
an Engineering subject written by an electrical, mechanical, or 
civil engineering student. Copies of the completed thesis are 
to be forwarded to the Secretary of this Association at Little 
Rock, Arkansas. A prize of $10.00 will be given each year to 
any engineering student who wins first place honors in an ora- 
torical contest upon a subject, or subjects, foreign to engineer- 
ing work. 

Science Club Prize. The Science Club of the University offers 
a prize of a medal, or of scientific books or apparatus of like 
value, to a member of the senior class upon the basis of his 
grades in science courses pursued in residence at the University 
up to the beginning of the last term of his senior year. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 


Each student at the time of registration is given a copy of the 
rules and regulations for undergraduate students. for the ob- 
servance of which he will be held strictly responsible. 


GOVERNMENT 


The government of the University is vested primarily in a 
Board of Trustees, consisting of the Governor of the State and 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, as ex-officio 
members, and seven other members, appointed by the Governor 
for a term of six years. 

The administration of the University is vested in the President, 
the University Council, the University Senate, and the facul- 
ties and deans of the various colleges. . 

The President is the administrative head of the University. 
The University Council is composed of the President, the deans 
of the several colleges, and four other members, appointed by 
the President The Council is the central executive body of the 
University and is advisory to the President. 

The University Senate is composel of the President, the 
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Registrar, the deans, and all heads of departments and full pro- 
fessors. ‘Ihe Senate is the general iegislative body of the 
University. 

The faculty of each college within the University has juris- 
diction, subject to higher University authority, over all matters 
that concern exciusively that college. 


The dean of each college is responsible for the carrying out 
of all University reguiations within his college. The Dean of 
Women acts as an advisor to women undergraduate students 
and is charged with the general care and conduct of these stu- 

ents. 


DISCIPLINE AND ATTENDANCE 


Students are required to be diligent in the pursual of their 
studies and regular in their attendance at class. Those who 
fail to meet these requirements will be requested to withdraw. 

Students are required to attend all meetings and examinations 
of courses for which they are registered. For each eleven 
credit hour absence the student will be required to complete 
one extra hour for graduation. 


Absences with athletic teams, debating teams, or other organi: 
zations which leave the University on official work, and ab: 
sences of individuals who are permitted by the President to 
leave the University on offcial business pertaining to the Univer- 
sity, or some organization thereof. are counted at half rate, 
provided the coach, manager, or other person in charge, files 
with the Registrar, before leaving the University, a certificate, 
upon a form prescribed by the University, for each student who 
proposes to make the trip. 


Absences due to sickness of the student, or of a member of 
his immediate family, or to death in the student’s immediate 
family, count at half rate, provided the student files in the 
office of the Registrar, not later than one week after his return 
to classes. upon a form prescribed by the University, a state- 
ment of the cause of his. absence verified by the certificate of 
the attending physician. Such certificate forms may be obtained 
from the office of the Registrar. 


Students incurring absences in accordance with the above reg- 
ulations may have the privilege of making up the lost recitations, 
as evidenced by turning in written work, or in some other man- 
ner satisfactory to the instructor concerned. When such lost 
recitations have been made up, the remaining absences are re- 
moved. Applications for the privilege of making up absences 
must be made to the Registrar within one week from the time 
of return to the University. 

Each absence on the first day of any term, or on the day pre- 
ceding or following any holiday, counts as four, unless the 
student files with the Registrar a statement showing that such 
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absence was caused by illness, death in the family, or some 
other cause which the Registrar may deem adequate. 


The Registrar will, at any time he may deem advisable, re- 
port to the Committee on Attendance and Discipline any stu- 
dent who absents himself from his University duties without 
good reason. 


A student who is absent from an examination must explain 
his absence to the University Examiner within a time set by 
the kxaminer. Failing to do so, he will be given a grade of 
“FE” in the course. 


In accordance with state law, all students, members of the 
facuity, and employees of the University are required to pre- 
sent certificates of successful vaccination Students who fail to 
present certificates will not be allowed to attend classes. 


REGISTRATION 


Students are required to matriculate and classify before the 
beginning of each term. Those who enter a course late will be 
held accountable for all work of the course previous to their 
entrance. 


STUDENTS’ WORK 


A student in his first term at the University, unless he is 
registered in a class higher than the freshman, is not permitted 
to carry a greater number of hours than the normal number 
required in his course, provided that the dean of the college 
concerned may at his discretion allow such student to carry 
one hour more than the maximum prescribed. Students who 
have done work of an exceptionally high grade in the high 
school may be exempted from the operation of this rule by per- 
mission of the dean of the college concerned. 

A freshman student who enters conditionally will not be 
allowed to carry more than the normal number of hours re- 
quired in his course. In computing this there will be reckoned 
the work that he is doing to make up entrance conditions. 

A student who has failed in any subject (not inciuding physi- 
cal education and military art) in any term will not be allowed 
the next following term to carry more than the normal number 
of hours required in his course. 

The dean of the college in which a student is enrolled may 
at his discretion limit the number of hours that the student will 
be allowed to carry. 

A student may enroll in two classes when a conflict occurs 
only by permission of the dean of the college and of the heads 
of the departments concerned. In no such case will a student 
be allowed to lose more than one-third of the time devoted to 
recitation in either class. The student will be charged with all 
absences incurred through such conflict. 
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COURSE SYMBOLS 


The numbers of courses which are taken to remedy entrance 
deficiencies contain two digits only, the first of which shows the 
number of hours of credit a week and the second distinguishes 
the course. 


_The numbers of the regular college courses contain three 
digits: the first indicates the college year, the second the num- 
ber of hours of credit a week; the third, the particular course. 


These numbers are distributed as follows: 
101 to 199—Courses which are open to freshmen. 
201 to 299—Courses which are required of sophomores in one 
or more of the colleges, or elective for sophomores, 
juniors, or seniors. 


301 to 399—Courses which are required of juniors in one or 
more of the colleges, or elective for juniors and 
seniors. 


401 to 499—Courses which are required of seniors in one or 
more of the colleges, or elective for seniors. 


501 up —Open electives for sophomores, juniors, and seniors. 
Courses with double or triple numbers, as English 131 (132) 
(133) run through two or three terms, respectively, and credit 
will not be allowed until the final term’s work is completed. 
Courses indicated by a star (*) may be elected by graduate 
students for credit towards an advanced degree. 


CREDIT HOURS 


The number of term credit hours allowed in each course is 
identical with the number of hours a week spent upon that 
course except that in the laboratory, shop, or field work two to 
three hours will be considered equivalent to one hour of lecture 
or recitation. 


GRADING AND EXAMINATIONS 


The following grading system is in effect: A, B, C, D (pass- 
ing grades), E (conditional failure), F (absolute failure). A 
student receiving a grade of “E’ may remove it by an examina- 
tion. A student receiving a grade of “F” will not receive 
credit for the course except by repeating it in class. A student 
receiving a grade of “D” in any subject will have an oppor- 
tunity to raise this grade by passing an examination. Should 
he elect to take such examination, the grade made upon the ex- 
amination will become a part of his permanent record in place 
of the first grade made. 

Examinations to raise the grade “D” or to remove the grade 
“E” will be given on Monday and Tuesday of registration week 
in the student’s next succeeding college year. In the case of 
seniors applying for graduation, a re-examination either to 
remove the grade “E” or to raise the grade “D” may be given 
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in the same year prior to commencement at a time set by the 
Examiner. 

Seniors applying for graduation and carrying the requisite 
work to entitle them to graduation, may, upon the recommenda- 
tion of the instructors concerned, be excused from final exam- 
inations in each course in which their grade is as high as “B.” 
Notices of exemption are sent by the Examiner near the end 
of the term. 

If for any reason a student drops a course after the sixth 
week of the term, and if the student’s work during the time 
that he attended the course was below the grade of “D,” there 
will be entered on his record a grade of “F” in that course; if 
“D” or above, he will be marked “Excused” in that course. 

In a “model” class (one in which all qualities of work are 
represented), the following scale of percentages in the different 
grades may be taken as an approximate: 

A, not more than ten per cent; 

B, not more than twenty per cent; 

C, from forty to fifty per cent; 

D, approximately twenty per cent; 

E and F combined, not more than ten per cent. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION 


In all divisions of the University, except the College of Arts 
and Sciences, no student will be graduated who has a failing 
grade on his record which has not been satisfactorily repeated 
in class, removed by examination, or excused by the faculty of 
the college concerned. 

No student will be allowed to graduate from any division of 
the University if more than twenty-five per cent of his work is 
of the “D” grade. . 

In addition to completing the prescribed course of study, 
candidates for a degree are required to do at least the work of 
the senior year in residence. 


UNIVERSITY AUDITING 


The financial accounts of all student organizations handling 
more than fifty dollars per annum are audited by the execu- 
tive secretary to the President. A system whereby all checks 
must be countersigned by this official offers an opportunity for 
the fullest publicity and develops a sense of financial responsi- 
bility in student treasurers. The combined funds draw interest 
on deposit, which is divided pro rata among the organizations. 


COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


The object of the courses offered in the College of Arts and 
Sciences is to cover the broad field of general university study, 
including ancient and modern languages and literatures, history 
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and the social sciences, mathematics, the natural sciences, and 
the fine arts. It aims to afford the student an opportunity to 
gain a broad, cultural education, as well as to equip himself for 
further study in more technical fields. 


ADMISSION 


For a detailed statement of the entrance requirements and 
a description of the subjects accepted for entrance see previous 


pages. 
GRADE POINTS 


Grade points are awarded on the following basis: 

For grade A, 6 points for each hour. 

For grade B, 4 points for each hour. 

For grade C, 2 points for each hour. 

For grade D, credit, but no points. 

For grade E, 1 negative point for each hour. 

For grade F, 2 negative points for each hour. 

Twice as many points will be required for graduation as term 
hours of credit. If additional work is required for any cause, 
additional grade points will be necessary at the rate of two 
points for each term hour. 


No change in grade points will be allowed unless the subject 
be repeated in class. 

In case of exemption from final examination, grade points 
will be granted as for grade of “B.” 


COURSES OF STUDY 


The College of Arts and Sciences offers four-year courses 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts (B. A.), Bachelor of 
Science (B. S), and Bachelor of Music (B. M.); a graduate 
course leading to the degree of Master of Arts, and special 
courses in music leading to a diploma. 

Candidates for degrees, who wish to teach in the schools 
of any state which require professional preparation of its teach- 
ers, should take as part of their elective work the courses men- 
tioned by the College of Education. They will then receive 
both the degree and the teachers’ certificate which will entitle 
them to teach in any school in the state without being required 
to pass examinations for a teacher's license. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR DEGREES 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 


The candidate must meet the entrance, residence, and regis- 
tration requirements and must complete satisfactorily at least 
two hundred one term hours in approved courses, to be chosen 
with the following restrictions: 
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1. Prescribed courses as follows: English 131 (132) (133), 
nine hours; Military Art, six hours (for men), or Physical 
Education, six hours (for women). 


2. Elective courses to be chosen from the following groups, 
with the restrictions noted below: 


Group 1: English, French, German, Greek, Italian, Latin, 
and Spanish. 


Group 2: Astronomy, Botany, Chemistry, Geology, Mathe- 
matics, Physics, and Zoology. 


Group 3: Economics, Education, History, Philosophy, Politi- 
cal Science, Psychology, and Sociology. 


Group 4: Agriculture, Engineering, Fine Arts, Law, Medi- 
cine, Home Economics, and Stenography. 


a. The candidate may elect not more than sixty hours in any 
one subject, and not more than one hundred twenty hours from 
any one group. At least twenty-seven hours must be elected 
from group 1, and fifty-four hours from groups 2 and 3 com- 
bined, with not less than eighteen hours from either group 2 or 
group 3 (provided that at least twenty-seven hours exclusive of 
any course or courses offered from any other college in the 
University may be elected from group 3), and not more than 
twenty-seven may be elected from group 4. A maximum of 
thirty-six term hours may be offered from the College of Edu- 
cation toward the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 


b. No elementary course in science can apply toward require- 
ments of group 2 unless it contains at least nine term hours. 


c. The candidate must select, not earlier than the beginning of 
his sophomore year, and not later than the beginning of his 
junior year, one major subject, to be chosen from group 1, 2, or 
3, in which he must complete not less than forty-five hours, and 
two minor subjects, in which he must complete not less than 
twenty-seven and eighteen hours respectively, subject to the 
approval of the candidate’s major professor and the dean of the 
college. A description of the major requirements of each de- 
partment will be found under the departmental statements. 


d. The candidate will be required to complete, in the combined 
high school and college courses, at least thirty hours of one 
foreign language, at least nine hours of which must be taken 
in college classes. In computing the total, each unit of high 
school work will count as equivalent to six hours of college 
work. The student must continue his language study until his 
requirement is satisfied, which, in case of a modern language, 
means a satisfactory working knowledge of that language. 


e. The candidate must conform as closely as possible to the 
following schedule in the distribution of kis work. 
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Freshman Year 
CREDIT HOURS 


FALL WINTER = SPRING 

VOTER Yrs TED YS TEE Us ke Ee eee Ry 3 3 3 

Military Art 111, 112, 113 (or) 

Physical Education 111, DT 21S oa cesoccnseresescstte Nosecorce 1 1 1 

"LT ETA Sy err eerie nen ar ieee cree ree 12 12 12 
16 16 16 

Sophomore Year 

Military Art 211, 212, 213 (or) 

Physical Education 2ii, UII G erreccectttesneserstseencsveces 1 1 1 

RCCL VO aerate sconces ccenasstcsacencbecuéscieccssscocstonvcstvcsnsereesvscsesiee 16 16 16 
17 17 7 

Junior Year 
SI GCE veammetteattascs chereasecsccesstanccstcateastassenscestnscassseets=eessctesacen 17 17 17 


MRSTECti ye Pere ctciscrasst ch ccasessasccnt conta cee atecatntessy i saceonssascaeibtesiovre 17 17 17 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
Freshman Year* 


English 131-3 — 9 hours. 
Military Art 111-3 — 3 hours. 


Science, 24 to 27 hours from: 
Botany 141-143. 
Chemistry 141-143 or 144-145. 
Geology 147-149. 
Mathematics 154-155, 156, 157. 
Physics 141-143 or 144-146. 
Zoology 144-146 


Electives from: 
Foreign Languages. 
Mathematics. 
History. 

Art. 
Mechanical Drawing. 


Sophomore Year 


Military Art. Major or Minor subject in Science, 9-12 hours. 
Science, 24 to 27 hours from: 

Botany 141-143. 

Chemistry 141- ae or 144-145. 

Geology 147-149 

Mathematics 154, 155, 156, 157. 

Physics 141-143 or 144-146. 

Zoology 144-146. 


*Note.—One subject other than English begun in high school must be 
continued in the Freshman year. i 

*Note II.—The eal of Roreiga yenptge must include 24 hours in 
one or igrorte foreign langueges, including I2 hours which must be taken in 

lege 
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Electives from: 

Foreign Languages. 

Psychology. 

Economics. 

History. 

Junior Year 

Major Subject. 
Minor Subject. 
Foreign Language.* 


Elective: 
Education : In Junior 
English Composition (advanced) or 
Any subject accepted for A. B. Senior 
degree Years 


Senior Year 


Completion of all Major and Minor requirements as follows: 
Plan I: Major Science no less than 54 hours (as in present 
Chemistry course) ; two minor sciences no less than 45 hours. 


Plan Il: Major Science no less than 45 hours; two minor 
sciences no less than 54 hours. 


Completion of a total of at least 111 hours of science courses. 


Completion of no less than 18 hours in Group III of B. A. 
course (9 hours, exclusive of Education) during four years. 
Completion of any language requirements not previously ab- 
solved. 
PREMEDICAL CouRSE 


Students who have completed no less than three full years of 
college work, including the subjects which are required for ad- 
mission to the Medical College of the University of Arkansas 
or any standard approved Medical College, may offer the first 
year’s work done at the Medical College to fulfill the require- 
ments of the senior year at the University of Arkansas. 

Such students should make application to the dean of the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences before April 1 of the year in which 
the degree is expected. The degree will be conferred upon offi- 
cial advice from the registrar or dean of the Medical College, in- 
cluding a transcript of the student's record, or a certificate set- 
ting forth the fact that the work completed constitutes a full 
year’s work satisfactorily completed in Medical College. 

The subjects included in the curriculum of such students and 
the electives Sey during the junior year must include sub- 
jects in Groups 1, 2, or 3 of the catalog, so selected that the 


*Note III.—By the ae of the junior Se at least four eral in- 
troducto: eocirvine of 12 ko fore Teme a 16 laboratory Fehon. be 
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student will be able to enter the particular Medical College of 
his choice with the necessary prerequisites in every subject, and 
must aggregate a total of 150 hours. 

All standard medical schools now require a minimum of two 
years of college work for entrance. The curriculum for these 
first two years is as follows: 


Freshman Year 


Chemistry 
French 
or German 
Zoology or Botany. 
English 
Military Art .... 


Sophomore Year 


Chemistry ... 
French 
or German 


Physics 2 
Military Art . es 

Wherever possible it is decidedly preferable for a student to 
spend three or four years in premedical work at the University. 
In such cases one of the sciences listed in the sophomore year 
should be postponed and an elective substituted For the third 
and fourth years further work in the subjects above mentioned, 
as well as in Latin, Psychology, Mathematics. 


BACHELOR OF MUSIC 


In the following curriculum, majors and minors must be 
drawn from practical music—piano, pipe organ, violin, or voice. 


Hrs. Each 
Freshman Term 
Major Music .. z 
Harmony 1 ...... url 
Appreciation 1. ...... ay 
Public School Music 47 
Foreign Language .4 
English ..... 483 
History ..... . - 3 
Physical Education 1 
17 
Hrs. Each 
Junior Term 
Mf ON INT 1S 13 fe casas cececccenvcesenesces 2 
Minor Music ... 2 
Counterpoint a3! 
Form and Analysi 2 
Appreciation 2 ..... a1 
Ersemble Music ... - 2 
lective tects seers > 
ly SSS eae 
17 


Hrs. Each 
Sophomore Term 
HAJ Of) TNA SIC) “saccscrcessccesvccesscctesese 2 
Physical Education 1 
Minor Music ......... 2 
Public School Music. ue 
Harmony 2 ........... ae | 
History of Music rr lil 
Foreign Language 4 
English Seccccasaseess a4 
17 
Hrs. Each 
Senior Term 
Thesis 1 
Recital .... 1 
Canon and Fugue..... -2 
Selection and Interpr aera 
Pedagogy (Music) .....—...—.. my 
Major Music ........ ne 
VARA Toy) ee 
Appreciation 3 ~..—-......-. 1 
17 


Choral singing is offered each year during the winter and 
spring terms as an elective, two hours each week. 
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MASTER OF ARTS 


The degree of Master of Arts is granted for graduate work 
based upon an undergraduate course of four years, with the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts, completed at this University, or an- 
other college or university of equal standing. Before a student 
may become’a candidate for the degree, however, his petition 
for admission to graduate standing must have the approval of 
is Senate Committee on Graduate Study and the dean of the 
college. 


1. The minimum time in which a candidate may be per- 
mitted to complete the degree is one academic year. In indi- 
vidual cases, where the committee deems it necessary, more than 
one year may be required. 


2. The candidate is required to complete one major subject 
and not more than two minor subjects in closely related courses. 
The major subject, including, with the thesis, at least twenty- 
four credit hours, must be one in which the candidate has re- 
ceived credit in his undergraduate course for at least thirty-six 
credit hours. The minor subjects, occupying together eighteen 
credit hours, must be those in which he has received credit 
in his undergraduate course for at least eighteen credit hours 
each. The choice of the candidate’s major and minors is sub- 
ject to the approval of the committee, the dean of the college, 
and the major professor. 


3. Forty-two of the forty-eight hours required of the candi- 
date must be regular class-room work. andidates who are 
graduates of this University may pursue one-half of the re- 
quired work by correspondence, provided that their undergrad- 
uate records are satisfactory to the committee and to the dean 
of the college. 


4. A student may be admitted to graduate standing without 
becoming a candidate for a degree, by permission of the com- 
mittee and the dean of the college. 


SpecrAL CouRSES IN THE DEPARTMENT OF Music 


The department of Music offers special courses, the comple- 
tion of which is attested to by a diploma. The purposes of these 
courses is to give opportunity to persons who do not desire to 
become candidates for a degree, but who wish to do special work 
in music, together with a small amount of work in courses of a 
general cultural nature, in preparation for teaching, or as a basis 
for further study. 

Candidates for a diploma in music must meet the entrance, 
residence, and registration requirements, and must complete sat- 
isfactorily the following courses of study Students who receive 
this diploma must show evidence of four years of college train- 
ing in music. 


UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS 
LIBRARY ei 
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First Year 


CREDIT HOURS 
FALL WINTER = SPRING 


English 141, (142) (143)... 4 

Foreign Pan guage Sacisse 3-5 3-5 3-5 
History or Economics...... 3-5 3-5 3-5 
Theory of Mnsic 111, (11 E nu 1 1 
Theory of Music 114, (115) (116). 5 al 1 1 
Theory of Music 117, (118) (119) sal 1 1 
*Piano, Violin, Voice, or Organ. Se | 1 1 
Physical Education 111, (112) (1 - 9 1 1 
Psychology 140, 245 (or 342), 230. 4 4 4 

Second Year 

English 542, (543) (544)... 4 4 4 
Foreign Language ............... 3-5 3-5 3-5 
Theory of Music 211, (212 1 1 1 
*Piano, Violin, Voice, or Organ. 1 1 1 
Physical Education 211, (212) (2 = 1 1 


DEPARTMENT STATEMENTS 
ANCIENT LANGUAGES 
Proressor StRAuSS, ASSOCIATE ProressoR HANCOCK 


Requirements for a Major in Latin or anctent languages: forty- 
five credit hours. Students who expect to teach Latin in sec- 
ondary schools should complete course 147 (148) (149) and at 
least nine hours of more advanced work. 


LATIN 


111 (112). Latin anp Greek Worp-Roots 1n EnciisH.—Re- 
quires no knowledge of the Greek language and but one year of 
Latin. Gives a working knowledge of the common roots used in 
the formation of English words, both technical and general. Es- 
pecially for students of science who do not continue Latin. Win- 
ter and spring. Hancock. 


114 (115) (116). Etemenrtary Latin Composition.—Required 
of all students taking 131 and of those taking 134 who have 
had no equivalent course. One hour a week. Hancock. 


131 (132) (133). Crcero’s SpEECHES AND Letrers.—Six 
speeches, and selections from the letters; a review of forms and 


*In instrumental and vocal music no definite number of hours can be 
stated; the applicant must show the attainment of sufficient knowledge, 
technique, ard ability before a diploma will be granted. In gereral, this 
will require from four to six years of study. In addition to the study of 
the major instrument the candidate will be required to spend at least one 
year in the study of some other instrument, or of voice, subject to the ap- 
proval of the head of the department. 
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syntax; introduction to the use of good English in translation. 
For students who offer two units of Latin for entrance. See 
course 114 (115) (116). Hancock. 


134 (135) (136). Vercim’s AENEID—Due attention is given to 
forms, syntax, and prosody, but the chief aim is an appreciation 
of the poem as literature. For students who offer three units 
of Latin for entrance. See course 114 (115) (116). Strauss. 


141 (142) (143). ELemMentTAry LatTIN For BEGINNERS.—Gram- 
mar and exercises. Caesar, four books. To meet the needs of 
students in the sciences, and to lay a foundation for those 
students who intend to continue Latin or the modern languages. 
Will admit to Latin 131. Srrauss. 


147. Cicrro’s Essays——The De Amicitia, with a thorough re- 
view of forms and syntax at the beginning. Fall and winter. 


148. Livy.—Selections from Livy, Books XXI-XXII. Win- 
ter and spring. 


149. Latin Comepy.—The Phormio of Terence. Spring. 
These courses, in any order, are open to those who have had 
four units of Latin, or 134-136. Strauss, HANcocK. 


511 (512) (513). Apvancep Latin Composition.—Translation 
of English narrative and study of Latin idioms. Essential to 
students who are preparing to teach Latin. Prerequisite: Latin 
147-149. Stkauss. 


$14 (515) (516). Late Latrn.—To show close connection be- 
tween Latin and the Romance languages. Open to students 
who present two entrance units of Latin and who have not less 
than the equivalent of a full year in college of one Romance 
language. STRAUSS. 


531. Crcero.—Selections from the Letters. Fall. ; 
$32. JUVENAL AND MARTIAL.—Juvenal’s Satires; Martial’s Epi- 
grams. Winter. 


533. Pxiiny.—Selections from the letters. Spring. 
The incidental object of courses 531-533 is to acquaint the stu- 


dent with Roman public and private life. Prerequisite: Latin 
147-149 Strauss. 


*534 (535) (536). Roman Poetry.—Reading of selections from 
Roman poets. An attempt made to secure a good general view 
of the whole field of Roman poetry. Prerequisite: Latin 531- 
533. Hancock. 


537. History or RoMAN LiteraAtuRE.—Mackail’s Latin Litera- 
ture, supplemented by lectures and assigned reading in English 
translations of the more important authors. Winter. 


538. GreeK AND RomAN Myrtnotosy; Its Use In ENGLISH 
LiteraTurz—A systematic study of the classical myths that un- 
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derlie all literature. Each student will trace a particular myth 
through English literature. Those having a knowledge of Latin 
will investigate Latin sources. Fall. 


539. RomMAN Private Lire—Johnston’s Private Life of the 
Romans. Lectures illustrated by stereopticon and supplemented 
by collateral reading and reports. Spring. Courses 537, 538, 
539 presuppose no knowledge of Latin. Srrauss. 


GREEK 


131 (132). ELementary Grrek.—Assuming a fair knowledge 
of Latin Grammar, the essentials of Greek form and syntax are 
covered rapidly, with much illustrative reading and comparatively 
little drill. For students who offer no Greek for entrance. Fail 
and winter. Hancock. 


143. XeNopHON.—Selections from Anabasis, Cyropedia, and 
Memorabilia; practical review of syntax, some prose composi- 
tion and sight reading. Prerequisite: Greek 131 (132). Spring. 
HANCOCK. 


531. Greek Lire 1n Greex Art—A history of Greek art and 
architecture with emphasis upon its relations to Greek life, char- 
acter and history. Illustrated lectures, outside readings, fre- 
quent guizzes. Not open to freshmen. Fall. Hancock. 


543 (544). Greek LITERATURE IN TRANSLATION.—To give stu- 
dents of any literature a knowledge of the form and content of 
the literature that has influenced most widely other literatures. 
In the first quarter epic and lyric poetry will be studied; in the 
second, prose and drama. Lectures, class reading, collateral 
reading, and frequent tests. Winter and spring. Hancock. 


BOTANY 
Proressor BucHHoiz, ASSISTANT ProFEssor DELLINGER 


Requiremcnts for a major in Botany: forty-five credit hours, 
which should include 341, 522 or 523, 534, 545, 556 or 546, 
and Plant Pathology 4 hours or Bacteriology 4 hours. Students 
majoring in Botany are advised to elect some courses in the re- 
lated sciences. Certain advanced courses are given only in alter- 
nate years. Juniors and seniors who major in Botany are ex- 
pected to attend the seminar. 


141. ELementary Botany.—The fundamental structures and 
physiological processes of higher plants, with special reference 
to the nature of economic plants. Bacteria, and a few other 
types of microscopic plants. Lectures and recitations three 
hours, laboratory three hours. Fall. Fee, $2.50. Bucuuoxz, 
DELLINGER. 


142 (143). Exementary Botany.—The life histories of the 
great groups of plants in the order of their evolution, affording 
a brief general survey of the plant kingdom. Special emphasis 
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placed on the disease producing fungi. In the spring the work 
merges into a systematic course in the classification of seed 
plants. lieid trips taken on Saturdays, or during afternoons as 
part of the laboratory work, for a study of the local flora. Lec- 
tures and recitations three hours, laboratory three hours. Win- 
ter and spring. Fee, $2.50. BucHHoiz, DELLINGER. 


149. Nature Stupy, PLANT AND ANIMAL LireE—The bio- 
logical subject matter of nature study courses, with emphasis on 
the material suitable for use in the public schools. Life histories 
and habits of insects, birds, and other animals, habitat studies 
of common plants, gross anatomy of flower parts, identification 
of trees, and interdependence of plant and animal life. The prin- 
cipal object is to awaken an interest in and appreciation of sur- 
roundings. Lectures two hours, field and laboratory four hours, 
with field trips on Saturday. Spring. Fee, $2.50. BucHHotz. 


331 (332) or 321 (322) (323). Pranr MIcroTECHNIQUE.— 
Practice in the various methods of preparing plant material 
for microscopic examination. Laboratory eight hours (course 
331-2), or six hours (course 321-3). Prerequisite: 141-143. 
Fee, $4.00. BucHHo1z. 


339. Forest Trees of ARKANSAS.—A course in the identifica- 
tion and distribution of the native forest trees and shrubs found 
in Arkansas and the Southwest. Lectures one hour, field trips 
three hours a week, and laboratory. Fall or spring. BucuuHotrz. 


*341. Genetics.—The facts and theories of inheritance. The 
hypotheses concerned with the problems of evolution. Lec- 
tures and recitations three hours, laboratory two hours. Pre- 
requisites: 141-143, or Zoology 144-146. Fall and winter. Fee, 
$2.50. DELLINGER. 


347. PLant PuHysiotocy.—The student performs a series of 
experiments designed to make clear to him in both qualitative 
and quantitative sense the salient functions. Laboratory eight 
hours. Prerequisite: Botany 141-145, and Chemistry 141-143. 
(Not given in 1922-23.) Fee, $2.50. BucHHotz. 


*351. GENERAL Bactertotosy.—A general introductory course, 
Spring. Prerequisite: Botany 141 and 142, and Chemistry 141-3 
or 144-5. Given by Department of Bacteriology. 

342 HouseHoLp BacrEerIoLosy.—The study of bacteria, yeasts, 
and molds, followed by a study of sanitation and the relation of 
these micro-organisms to the home. Prerequisite: 141 or Zo- 
ology 241 and Chemistry. Given by Department of Bac 
teriology. 

*522. MorpHoLosy or ArcAr.—A more detailed treatment of 
algae with respect to their morphology and evolution, with em- 

hasis on the fresh water algae. One lecture and three hours 
aboratory. Prerequisite: 141-143. Fall. Fee, $1.00. Detirix- 
GER, 
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*523. MorpHo.ocy or BrropHytes.—The liverworts and mosses 
are studied in greater detail with reference to the important 
facts of their general morphology and evolution. Lectures one 
hour and laboratory three hours. Winter. Fee, $100. (Not 
given in 1922-23.) BucHHOoLz. 


*534. MorpHOoLocy oF PrerRIpoPHYTES.—A morphological study 
of ferns and fern allies with reference to their life histories and 
the evolution of their vascular structures. Should precede Bot- 
any 545. Lectures two hours and laboratory three hours. Pre- 
requisite: 141-143. Fall. Fee, $1.50. Bucuuoxz. 


*545 (or 555). MorpHoLtocy oF SpERMATOPHYTES.—The details 
of the morphology of seed plants in relation to their evolution- 
ary history. Special attention is given to the study of Gymno- 
sperms, with additional laboratory assignments for those taking 
the course for an extra hour’s credit. Prerequisite: 534. Winter. 
BucHHo1z. 


*442. MorpHotocy or Funcit.—Similar to the above, covering 
fungi. Given by the Department of Plant Pathology. 


*443. PotsoNous AND Episte MusHrooms.—lIdentification and 
classification of the fleshy fungi with emphasis on the poisonous 
and edible forms. Given by the Department of Plant Pathology. 


556 (or 5465). Systematic Botany.—The identification and 
classification of wild and cultivated plants in the vicinity of Fay- 
etteville. The field work will include ecological studies (the 
Ozark region is especialy fine). Correlation of the groups from 
an evolutionary standpoint. Lecture one hour, laboratory eight 
to ten hours. Field trips afternoons or Saturdays. Prerequi- 
site: 141-142. Spring. Fee, $250. BucHuotrz. 


*653. Cytotocy—tThe cell and the behavior of its component 
parts during division. The theories attempting to correlate the 
facts of Mendelian inheritance with ceil conditions. Lectures 
and recitations two hours, laboratory six hours. Prerequisites: 
545 and 341. Spring. Fee, $2.50. DeLLINGER. 


*610. BoTANICAL SEMINAR—Reviews and discussions of arti- 
cles in current botanical journals. by students, faculty mem- 
bers, or specialists of Experiment Station staff. BucHuorz. 


CHEMISTRY 


Proressor HALE, AssocriATE PrRoressoR WERTHEIM, 
ASSISTANT ProressoR Humpureys, Dr. Porter 


The courses in Chemistry are planned to meet the needs of 
students who (1) desire knowledge of the science for its cul- 
tural value; need it as a foundation for work in other 
sciences } (3) are majoring in chemistry or chemieal engineer- 


ing. 
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Requirements for a Major in Chemistry: Forty-five term 
hours, which should include courses 141 (142) (143), 251, 254 
(255), 354 (355). 


In conjunction with the College of Engineering, there is also 
offered a course leading to the degree of Bachelor of Chemical 
Engineering. (See College of Engineering ) 


141 (142) (143). Genera Cuemistry.—An_ elementary 
course with a two-fold object: First, to give the student a 
thorough general knowledge of the principles of chemistry; sec- 
ond, to make chemistry a subject of interest and value, touch- 
ing so closely everyday life. Lectures, demonstrations, and reci- 
tations three hours, laboratory three hours a week. No pre- 
requisite. Fee, $4.00 each term. HALE, HuMpHREYS, AND As- 
SISTANTS. 


144 (145). GeNeERAL CHEMISTRY—The same as the above 
course, but adapted to the needs of students offering an admis- 
sion unit in chemistry. Fall and winter. Fee, $4.00 each term.. 
HUMPHREYS AND ASSISTANTS. 


257 (258) (259). GENERAL CHEMISTRY (ENGINEERS).—Prere- 
quisite: Physics 149. Fee, $5.00 for each term. Hare, Hum- 
PHREYS, AND ASSISTANTS. 


242. ELEMENTARY ORGANIC CHEMISTRY.—Designed especially 
for students in Agriculture and Home Economics. Lectures and 
recitations three hours, laboratory three hours a week. Pre- 
requisite: 141-143. Spring. Fee, $4.00. WerrHeIM. 


251, 241. QuavitativE ANALysis.—A practical course with 
lectures and recitations dealing with the theory involved. Lec- 
tures and recitations two hours, laboratory nine or six hours a 
week. . Prerequisite: 143. Fall and spring. Fee, $600 and 
$5.00 respectively. Porter. 


232. ApvANcCED QuatitaTive ANALysIs—Continuation of 251, 
with lecture and recitation one hour, laboratory six hours a 
week. Prerequisite: 241. Fee, $5.00. Porter. 


254, 244. QuaANTITATIVE ANALYsIS.—The theory and practice 
of the subject, including the most important gravimetric and 
volumetric methods. Lectures and recitations two hours, lab- 
oratory nine or six hours a week. Prerequisite: 241. Winter. 
Fee, $600 and $5.00 respectively. Porter. 


255. ApvaNceD QUANTITATIVE ANALYsSIS.—Continuation of 254 
with similar hours. Spring. Fee, $6.00. Porter. 


354 (355). Orscanic CHEMISTRY.—The fundamental princi- 
ples of the subject, illustrated by laboratory work Lectures 
and recitations three hours, laboratory six hours a week. Pre- 
requisite: 241. Fall and winter. Fee, $5.00 each term. Wenrt- 
HEIM. 
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*359. InpustriAL CHEMIsTRY.—The practical application of 
chemistry to industry, special attention being given to actual or 
possible manufacturing establishments in this state. One or 
more inspection trips are taken. Lectures and recitations five 
hours a week. Prerequisites: 254, 354. Spring. HAte. 


*434. History oF CHEMISTRY.-—The development of chemis- 
try, intended to furnish a helpful basis for the present day 
science. Lectures and recitations three hours a week. Prere- 
quisites: 254, 354. Fall. (Not given in 1922-23.) Hate. 


*435 (436). Apvancep INorGANIc CueMmistry.—The underlying 
facts and principles are studied in some detail. Lectures and 
recitations three hours a week. Prerequisites: 254, 354. Winter 
and spring. (Not given in 1922-23.) Hate. 


*437 (438). ApvANCED ORGANIC CHEMISTRY.—A more thorough 
study of certain topics for advanced students. Lectures and reci- 
tations three hours a week. Prerequisites: 254, 355. Spring. 
WERTHEIM. 


*449. ORGANIC QUALITATIVE ANALysIs.—Analysis and identifi- 
cation of simple organic compounds by the “group” or “class re- 
action” method. A paper on some general reaction will be pre- 
sented by each student. Reading knowledge of German is de- 
sirable. Lectures two hours, laboratory six hours a week. Pre- 
requisites: 241, 355. Fall. Fee, $5.00. WerrHeim. 


*45]1 (452). PuysicaAL CHEMistry.—The general principles of 
natural science with especial reference to the principles, theories 
and generalizations of chemistry. The method of attacking a 
problem, the apparatus used, and a study of certain fundamental 
principles are covered in the laboratory work. Lectures and 
recitations three hours, laboratory six hours a week. Prerequi- 
sites: 255, Physics. Fall and winter. Fee, $5.00 each term. 
Porter. 

*453. Execrro-CHEemistrY.—The relation of chemical to elec- 
trical energy, transformations from one form of energy to the 
other, certain electro- physical phenomena and industrial applica- 
tions. Lectures and recitations three hours, laboratory six hours 
a week. Prerequisite: 452. Spring. Fee, $5.00. Porter. 

522, 523. InorcAnic PrepArATions.—Chiefly laboratory work 
with an insistence upon the principles and economic value of the 

rocess. Six hours a week. Prerequisite: 244. Winter. Fee, 
$5. 00 each term. HuMPpHREYS. 

524, 525  OrcaAnic PRrEPARATIONS.—Similar to 522, 523. Pre- 
requisites: 241, 355. Spring. Fee, $5.00 each term. WertHEIM. 


531. AMERICAN CHEMISTRY.—The fundamental importance of 
chemistry in our modern life and the real contribution the United 
States has made and is making to chemistry. A non-technical 
course, intended to be of cultural value. Lectures and recitations 
three hours a week. Spring. Hate. 
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_533. Meratturcy.—Lectures and recitations treating of prin- 
ciples and practice three hours a_ week. Prerequisite: 241. 
Winter. (Not given in 1922-23.) Porter. 


537. SpeciaAL PuysicAL CHEMISTRY.—A shorter course for 
pre-medical students. Lectures and recitations three hours a 
week. Prerequisites: 244, 354. Spring. (Not given in 1922- 
23.) Porter. 


*631-639. SpecraL METHODS IN QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS.—San- 
itary Water Analysis, Petroleum Technology, Electro-Analysis, 
Ultimate Organic Analysis, Coal and Coke Analysis, Analysis of 
Road Materials, Analysis of Certain Rocks, etc. Chiefly labora- 
tory work with conferences. The amount of credit to be ar- 
ranged with the individual student before he registers for the 
course. Prerequisite: 244. Fee, $6.00 each term. Hare, WeErT- 
HEIM, Porter. 


*816, 817. CHEemMicAL SEMINAR—Members of the faculty, grad- 
uates, and advanced students meet weekly for the discussion of 
articles in the current chemical literature. Prerequisites: 244, 
354. Winter. Hate. 


*831. CHEMICAL RESEARCH.—Problems in research for grad- 
uates or others considered capable of successfully attacking 
them. Credit will vary in accordance with the amount of work 
done. HALE. 


ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY 


ASSOCIATE ProressoR WATERMAN, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR Scott, 
Mr. McCowen 


This department offers instruction in economic principles in 
relation to individuals, particular branches of business, and the 
public welfare. 


Requirements for a Major in Economics: Forty-five credit 
hours, including courses 540, 541 and 549. Students in the Col- 
lege of Education preparing to teach commercial subjects may 
complete a major in this department with courses 520 (521), 
540 (541), 546 (547), 647, 730 (731), and fifteen hours of elec- 
tives. 

540 (541). Princrpces oF Economics.—The fundamentals of 
economic science and a preliminary survey of economic rela- 
tions as organized by private interests and public agencies. Pre- 
peausites None. Fall and winter. WATERMAN, Scott, Mc- 

OWEN. 


520 (521). Bustness OrGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT.—The 
Principles underlying the development of modern manufactur- 
ing, mercantile, and financial establishments. Prerequisite: None. 
Fall and winter. McCowen. 
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522. CrepITs AND CoLiections.—Mercantile credit, sources 
and analysis of credit information; credit insurance; the Bank- 
ruptcy Acts; collection agencies and collection departments. 
Prerequisite: None. Spring. McCowen. 


545. TrANSPORTATION.—Transportation facilities as determin- 
ants of market situations; the economics of the good roads 
movement; the cost and service of inland waterways, steam and 
electric railways ; ocean ports and carriers. Prerequisite: 540 
(541). Spring. "McCowen. 


546 (547). CommerctAL Law.—The laws that govern busi- 
ness transactions such as contracts, agency, negotiable instru- 
ments, bailments, insurance, sales, corporations, and the trans- 
fer of real property. Prerequisite: None. Fall and winter. 
WATERMAN. 


*549. Economic History OF THE Unitep States.—The events 
of our history in the light of economic principles; the trend of 
past industrial development and the source of present conflicts. 
Prerequisite: 540 (541). Fall. WATERMAN. 


640. Princieces of Sociotocy.—The antiquity of man; folk- 
ways and primitive customs; social control of individual con- 
duct; the various theories of ‘social progress; the origin of mod- 
ern social institutions; classification of social activities. Pre- 
requisite: None. Fall. WATERMAN. 


641. PrortemMs 1n SociAL BETTERMENT.—An examination into 
the nature, causes, and treatment of selected social problems, 
discussed in the light of modern sociological thought. Pre- 
requisite: 640. Winter. WATERMAN. 

*645. BANKING PRINCIPLES.—A study of the organization and 
operation of national banks and the Federal Reserve system; the 
state banking systems; trust companies and private banks ; 
commercial and investment banking. Prerequisite: 540 (541). 
Spring. WATERMAN. 

646. Foreicn Commerce.—Historic trade routes and centers ; 
tariff and trade policies; marine insurance; the merchant marine 
and ship subsidies; the principles and operation of foreign ex- 
change. Prerequisite : 540 (541). Spring. McCowen. 

*647. CorpoRATION FINANCE.—Organization of the corporation; 
the problem of proper capitalization; the financial plan, sale of 
securities, management of corporate income, receivership, and 
reorganization. Prerequisite: 540 (541). Spring. WatTerMAN. 

648. SELLING AND MARKETING.—Advertising nlans campaigns, 
and media; analysis of market and product; distribution of ad- 
vertising costs; the organization, operation. and function of 
marketing agencies. Prerequisite: 540 (541). Spring. Mc- 
CoweEN. 

639. INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT.—Location, arrangement, and 
equipment of industrial plants; methods of departmental organ- 
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ization; control of branches and agencies; securing and inter- 
preting industrial data. Prerequisite: None. Fall. McCowen. 


730 (731). ELEMENTARY AccouNTING.—The theory and prac- 
tice of double-entry bookkeeping illustrating the uses of the fun- 
damental books, the interpretation and classification of accounts, 
preparation and analysis of statements. Prerequisite: None. 
Fall and winter. McCoweEn. 


732. ApvANCED AccouNTING.—Partnership ag corporation 
accounts; treatment of good will, depreciation, profits, reserves; 
function of the financial statement. Prerequisite: 730 (731). 
Spring. McCowen. 


*741. GOVERNMENT REGULATION OF INDUSTRY.—The problems 
created by the growth of large business; pools, trusts, holding 
companies; the Sherman and Clayton Acts, and subsequent state 
and federal legislation; the Federal Trade Commission and the 
enlargement of the field of governmental control. Prerequisite: 
540-541. Spring. Scort. 


*742. Pupriic Frnance.—The theories and methods of raising 
and disbursing public revenue as applvin ine: fe Federal, State, and 
local fiscal systems. Prerequisite: Spring. Scort. 


*744. SocrarisM.—The historical background of socialism; 
socialism, as a criticism of classical political economy and exist- 
ing institutions, as a theory of social EAE Soe and as a program 
of social reform. Prerequisite: 540 (541). Spring. WaArTER- 
MAN. 


*745. INpuUSTRIAL RELATIONS.—Origin and development of la- 
bor unions and employers’ associations; types, purposes, and 
policies of unions; increased participation of labor in the man- 
agement of industry. Prerequisite: 540 (541). Fall. Scott. 


*745. Tue STATE IN RELATION To Lasor.—Collective contract; 
legality of strikes and boycotts; compulsory arbitration; the 
minimum wage; social insurance; child labor legislation; indus- 
trial courts. Prerequisite: 540 (541). Winter. Scott. 


*747. Laror ADMINISTRATION.—Labor turnover; absenteeism; 
administration of labor supply; selection of workers; education 
and training of workers; welfare work; shop committees and in- 
dustrial councils; personnel department. Prerequisite: 540 (541). 
Spring. Scorr. 


331 (332). AcricuLttuRAL Economics.—The problem of dis- 
tribution as touching rents and value of farm lands, farm labor 
and wages, rates of interest and profits in agriculture. The or- 
ganization and methods of marketing farm products, the prob- 
lems _ of price quotations, transportation, futures, inspection and 
Beading, co-operative buying and selling. Prerequisite: None. 

all and winter. Scort. 
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*430 (431). History or Economic THouGut.—A study of 
economic theory from the time of the Mercantilists to the be- 
ginning of the twentieth century. Prerequisite: 540 (541). 
fall and winter. Scorr. 


433. Business Law.—For senior students in Engineering 
only. A condensation of course 546-547. Prerequisite: None. 
Winter. WATERMAN. 


ENGLISH 


ProFESSOR JONES, ProressorR JORDAN, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR 
Hastincs, AssociATE ProrEssor SHEEHAN, ASSISTANT 
Proressor Ho_comse, Miss Davis, Miss JACKSON, 

Mr. Berarp, Mr. DAKIN 


The aim of the courses in the department of English is (1) 
to train students to write English clearly and correctly, and (2) 
to teach them to understand and to appreciate the best in litera- 
ture. Every course in composition, therefore, is accompanied 
by a considerable amount of required readings, and every course 
in literature requires a certain amount of written criticism. 


Requirements for a Major in English: Fifty-four term hours, 
including courses 131 (132) (133), 542 (543) [or 144 (145) 
(146) ], 531 (532) or 547 or Public Speaking 534 (535) (536) or 
Journalism 631 (632) (633) and two from the following three: 
641 (642), 643, 644 (645). Students who expect to teach English 
in the secondary schools should complete at least forty-five term 
hours in English with some credits in literature and some in lan- 
guage. 

Students taking up journalism should consult the head of the 
department at the beginning of their sophomore year. 


ENGLISH 


131 (132) (133). RuHeEroric AND Composition.—Recitations, 
themes, conferences, and required reading, three hours a week. 
Some practice in argumentation, description, and narration, but 
the chief drill is in expository writing. Jequired of all Fresh- 
men except those who are adinitted to English 144-6. Jones, 
Jorpan, Hastincs, Hotcompe, Davis, Berarp, AND DAKIN. 


144 (145) (146). ComposiTION AND LiTERATURE.—Intended 
for those students who have had four years of English in the 
high school and who have shown marked proficiency in the sub- 
ject. No student is admitted without the consent of the in- 
structor. This course may be substituted for English 542-543 as 
a prerequisite to advanced courses. JONES. 


231 (232) (233). ENciisH Composition.—Required of all 
students in the College of Arts and Sciences who do not make 
a grade higher than “D” in Freshman English Consists largely 
of practice in writing and intensive drill in correct usage of 
spoken and written English. Jones. 
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331 (332) (333). ENcLtisH Composition.—Technical writing, 
with some study of scientific and technical articles of various 
kinds. Open only to students in the Colleges of Agriculture and 
Engineering, who have credit for English 131-3, or its equiv- 
alent. Lectures, recitations, and themes throughout the year. 
Prerequisite: English 131-3. HAsTINGs. 


531 (532). ApvANcEp Composition.—To teach the principles 
of exposition and to develop the ability to write clear and vig- 
orous prose. Themes, assigned readings, and conferences. Pre- 
requisite: English 131-133. Fall and winter. Hotcomse. 


542 (543). Enciisa Literature In OutTLINE.—The life and 
literature of the English people from Anglo-Saxon times to the 
close of the nineteenth century. Lectures, study of the works 
of representative authors, reports, and critical essays. Pre- 
requisite: English 131-133. Fall and winter. Jones, JorDAN, 
Ho.comMsBe, HASTINGS, AND BERARD. 


544. AmericAN Literature.—General course. Lectures and 
recitations. Prerequisite: English 542-543. Spring. HoLtcomMBE 
AND HASTINGS. 


545. EncitsH Prose Ficrion.—Various types of prose fiction 
from the romance of the sixteenth century to George Eliot. 
Lectures, readings, and critical reports. Prerequisite: English 
542-543. Fall. HastINGs. 


546. Contemporary LiterATuRE.—Recent and contemporary 
English and American poets and novelists. Prerequisite: Eng- 
lish 542-543. Winter. HAstTINGs. 


547. THe SHort Story.—Consists partly in the reading and 
criticism of short stories, and partly in story writing. Lectures 
and recitaticns. Prerequisite: English 542-543. Spring. Jor- 
DAN. 


*548. EIGHTEENTH CeNnTURY LiteRATURE.—Primarily a study 
of the prose and poetry of the Classical period, with an attempt 
to outline the principles of Classicism. Lectures and recitations. 
Prerequisite: English 542-543. Spring. Jorpan. 


549. British Romantic Potts oF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
—Deals principally with the poetry of Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Scott, Byron, Shelley, and Keats. Lectures and recitations. 
Prerequisite: English 542-543. Fall. JorpAn. 


*641 (642). CHaucer.—Chaucer’s language and literary style. 
Consent of the instructor necessary. Lectures and recitations. 
Fall and winter. Hotcomse. 


*643. AncLo-SAxon.—To give a knowledge of the earliest 
form of English. Constant comparison of modern English with 
Anglo-Saxon. Lectures and recitations. Prerequisite: English 
42-543. Spring. Jones. 
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*644 (645). SHAKESPEARE.—A critical study of a few plays. 
Lectures and recitations. Prerequisite: English 542-543. Fall 
and winter. JONES. 


*646. THE DRAMA IN ENGLAND FROM 1580 To 1642.—The Eliz- 
abethan dramatists, exclusive of Shakespeare. Prerequisite: 
English 542-543. Spring. Jorpan. 


647. TENNYSON AND BrowNninc.—Emphasis is placed upon the 
art and thought of Tennyson and Browning in their relation to 
modern life. Lectures and recitations. Prerequisite: English 
542-543. Winter. JorpAn. 


648. Lyric Portry.—The greatest examples of lyric poetry, 
not only in English but in other literatures. Lectures and reci- 
tations. Prerequisite: English 542-543. Spring. Hastincs. 


649. Tue Contemporary DramaA.—Recent plays in Europe 
and America. Lectures, reading, and dramatic criticism. Pre- 
requisite: English 542-543. Spring. Hotcomse. 


721 (722) (723). LireRATURE oF THE Brisie.—A literary study 
of the Bible. The first two terms are devoted to the Old Testa- 
ment and the third term to the New Testament. Lectures, reci- 
tations, and parallel readings. Three hours a week, with six 
term-hours’ credit for the year. Prerequisite: English 542-543. 
Spring. Jackson. 


741. Mirton.—An intensive study of the poetry of Milton, 
with some consideration of his prose. Lectures and recitations. 
Prerequisite: English 542-543. Spring. Hotcomne. 


*742. EEssAYS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.—Attention is 
given chiefly to Lamb, De Quincey, Macaulay, Carlyle, Emerson, 
Newman, and Arnold. Lectures, readings, and reports. Pre- 
requisite: English 542-543. Spring. Jones. 


*743. Literary CriticismM.—The more generally accepted prin- 
ciples of literary criticism and their application to the chief types 
of literature. Consent of instructor necessary. Lectures and 
recitations. Spring. Jones. 


*744. CoMPARATIVE LITERATURE.—General survey of some of 
the more important works of Continental writers and of literary 
tendencies since the Renaissance, with stress upon such as have 
been influential in England. Consent of instructor necessary. 
Winter. Jones. 

Pusiic SPEAKING 


551. ARGUMENTATION.—The course aims to teach the prin- 
ciples of argumentation and afford practice in the application of 
these principles in frequent discussions and debates. Lectures, 
recitations, reading, and class exercises. Prerequisite: English 
131-133. Fall. JorpAn. 
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534 (535) (536). Pusric SpEAKING.—Lecture and text-book 
work based upon the principles of effective public speaking, and 
training in both formal and informal address. Lectures, reci- 
tations, class exercises. Prerequisite: English 131-133. Jorpan. 


542. INTERCOLLEGIATE DesAteE—The question for intercolle- 
giate debate is studied and briefed, and frequent practice debates 
are held. Open only to students who have been awarded places 
on the intercollegiate debating squad. Winter. JorDAN. 


JoURNALISM 


537 (538) (539). NewspApeER Writinc.—For students who 
expect to make journalism their profession, and for those who 
desire some training in newspaper methods. News-gathering; 
press associations; news values; writing of news. Made practi- 
cal by carrying on class work in connection with daily news- 
paper and student publications. Prerequisite: English 131-133. 
Fee, $1.00 each term. SHEEHAN. 


521 (522) (523). Newspaper Epitinc.—The editing of copy, 
correcting proof, writing headlines, making up, rewriting, and 
other details of editing; the organization and method of local, 
state, and national news gathering. Prerequisite: Journalism 
537-539. Alternates with Journalism 631 (632) (633.) (Not 
given in 1921-2.) Fee, $1.00 each term. SHEEHAN. 


631 (632) (633). SpectAL FEATURE ARTICLES AND EDITORIALS. 
—The special feature article in newspaper and magazine is 
studied and analyzed as a form, and practice in writing is given 
with a view to publication. The same is done with the editorial. 
Prerequisite: Journalism 537-9. Alternates with Journalism 
521-3. (Not given in 1922-3.) Fee, $1.00 each term. SHEEHAN. 


FINE ARTS 


Mr. Tovey, Miss GALBRAITH, Miss RANKIN, Miss BEDELL, Miss 
Girt, Mrs. BATEMAN, Mr. Hassett, Mr. MITCHELL, 
Mr. HANSARD 


The department of Fine Arts offers courses in the theory of 
music, piano, violin, voice, art, expression, and history of music. 
A statement of the requirements for admission will be found on 
previous pages for both regular and special students. 

Courses in music leading to a diploma or a degree are out- 
lined on previous pages. 

Six term hours of credit toward the Bachelor of Arts degree 
will be allowed for work in music, of which not more than 
three hours shall be allowed for courses in piano, violin, and 
voice. No credit is allowed unless the student takes at least 
two lessons a week for a full year. 

Credit for pipe organ will be allowed toward the A. B. degree 
and in the College of Education for the first year’s work. 
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SPECIAL FEES IN THE DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS 


Rianomor Organ) withy Director, aterm. .... css cslecescssss $33.50 
IanO mWwiAthPASsiStantiasteLim saci wie cits © sels ecie nie ie Fliciee « 26.50 
MVCIGEMAVGIO LIN Mea BLOLIteteystare els iets roreieceloicrninte is ale iel@in al evesere iecsis 26.50 
tii yO tae DDL CCIALION sla CG L INI seeseessece sess secatncscovere torte oteececonranes ste 4.00 
Harnonyeiniclassmasterine i rmunnes. sone erecitione. ae eee 6.00 
FAIStONyeO LV USiC-win Class, \aitenindss ea soc weteecenit es aces 6.00 
Wotinterpointwaacermlen prise: esis can cine enis res erie eens 6.00 
Piano Practice, one hour daily, a term...............-..-- 3.50 
Diploma fee, for completion of the special Diploma course 
TTUMITIUIS ICA] tieestotsy ete ters cin cle aie ciolosinlion o/s diemeniowbacrias 5.00 
HGTV SI OS tes areca Ss ke a he AN ty he ee ng 4.00 


THEORY oF Music 


111 (112) (113). Harmony.—One hour a week. MITCHELL. 


211 (212) (213). ApvANcED HArmony.—One hour a week. 
MITCHELL. 


114 (115) (116). History or Music.—One hour a week. 
HASSELL. 


117 (118) (119). Apprecration I.—One hour a week. Tovey. 
311 (312) (313). CouNTERPoINT.—One hour a week. Tovey. 


217 (218) (219). Appreciation II1.—One hour a week. To- 
VEY. 


317 (318) (319). Appreciation III—One hour a week. To- 
VEY. 


324 (325) (326). Form ANp ANALysIS. Tovey. 

424 (425) (426). ENsemBLE Music. HANSArp. 

427 (428) (429). CANON AND FuGue. Tovey. 

524 (525) (526). SELECTION AND INTERPRETATION. Tovey. 
(528) (529). CHorat Music. Tovey. 


PIANO 


The aim of the courses in piano music is to develop technical 
control and the power of musical conception as adapted to artis- 
tic ends. 


PREPARATORY GRADE. Tovey, HASSELL, AND MITCHELL. 
INTERMEDIATE GRADE. Tovey, HAssELL AND MITCHELL. 
ADVANCED GRADE. Tovey, HASSELL AND MITCHELL. 
ACCOMPANIMENT. Tovey. 
THE TEACHING or Music.—A course designed for students 
who expect to teach music. Tovey. 
VIOLIN 


The instruction in violin music is designed to develop correct 
technique. In addition to the studies, the student is given com- 
positions of standard composers. HANSARD. 
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VoIcE 


The purpose of instruction in this branch of music is the 
correct production of tone and the building and development of 
the voice according to the old Italian method. Special stress is 
laid on breath control, accuracy of tone, distinct articulation, the 
study of intervals, scale building, sight reading, and phrasing. 
BATEMAN. 


Pustic ScHoot Music, AND SuPERVISORS’ CourSE. BATEMAN. 
ART 


This department seeks to lay the foundation for a thorough 
art education. Its purpose is to awaken an appreciation of beauty 
in the student and to cultivate self expression in form and color. 
The advantages offered enable both elementary and advanced 
students to pursue the study of art while taking a college course. 
The department offers courses in fine and applied arts, normal 
art, and history of art. 


117, 118, 119. SxKercH Criass.——Drawing from pose. Two 
hours a week. GALBRAITH. 


121, 122, 123. ELemenTARyY FREEHAND Drawinc.—Drawing 
from still life, casts, flowers; perspective. Four hours a week. 
GALBRAITH, 


124 (125) (126) —ELeMENTARY Desicn.—Principles of design 
in line, value, and color. Three hours lecture, two hours lab- 
oratory a week. GILL. 


127 (128) (129). Erementary Normat Art.—The teaching 
of art in the grades. Planning courses of study. Observation. 
Practice teaching. Four hours a week. BEDELL, 


225 (226) (227). Appriep DestcnN.—Design as applied to va- 
ous materials. Four hours a week. Prerequisite: 124-6. 
EDELL. 


233 (234) (235). Hustory or Art.—A brief study of the his- 
tory of painting, architecture, and sculpture. Lectures illus- 
trated by prints and lantern slides. together with text and ref- 
erence reading. Three hours a week. GALBRAITH. 


321, 322, 323. Picrortrar ComposiTIon.—Expression of mood 
by line and color. Four hours a week. Prerequisite: 521-3. 
GALBRAITH. 


324 (325) (326). ApvANCcED Appriep DEsIGN.—A continuation 
of 225-7. Four hours a week. BEDELL. 


521, 522, 523. FREEHAND Drawinc.—Drawing and painting 
from still life and_costume model. Four hours a week. Pre- 
requisite: 121-3. GALBRAITH. 
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627 (628) (629). ApvANcED NorMAL Art.—The teaching of 
at in high schools. Four hours a week. Prerequisite: 127-9. 
EDELL. 


House Decoration.—See Home Economics 441-3. Git. 
CostuME Desicn.—See Home Economics 221-3. GILL. 


EXPRESSION 


The aim of the courses in this department is (1) to secure 
naturalness and freedom from selfconsciousness in reading and 
speaking; and (2) to train the student to arrive at a correct un- 
derstanding of literature and the appreciation of its spirit and 
essence through vocal interpretation. The student is made to 
realize that the reader’s concept is mental. The voice and body 
are trained to willing obedience to this mentality. Close atten- 
tion is given to voice culture and correct articulation. 


131 (132) (133). VocaL Expression.—The fundamental prin- 
ciples in the correct use of the body and voice in speaking and 
reading, accuracy of observation, and care in analysis. The stu- 
dent is trained to read aloud simply, easily and naturally, from 
the Old and New Testament, Emerson, Longfellow, and Shakes- 
peare. Story-telling, speech-making, and dramatic interpreta- 
tion. RANKIN. 


221. THe TEACHING oF REApING.—For prospective public 
school teachers, aiming to give a definite, practical method of 
instruction which shall apply to each grade. Prerequisite: 131- 
133. Fall. RANKIN. 


521 (522). VocaL INTERPRETATION.—An advanced course in 
the interpretation of literature. Special attention given to the 
study of Tennyson, Browning, the dramatic monologue, various 
forms of literature, and literary analysis. Prerequisite: 131-133. 
Fall and Winter. RANKIN. 


523 (524) (525). Vocar Expression AS Art.—Impersonation, 
gesture, dialect, reading, recitation, preparation of programs, 
and “cutting” and adapting selections for the platform. Students 
required to prepare selections and present them before the class 
for criticism. One or two hours a week. Prerequisite: 131-133. 
RANKIN. 


531 (532) (533). DRAMATIC INTERPRETATION OF SHAKESPEARE’S 
Prays—A careful analysis and reading of three or four plays. 
At the end of the year one of the plays will be given in cos- 
tume by the members of the class. Students are advised to take 
Enelish 644 (645). Two terms required. Prerequisite: 131- 
133. RANKIN. 


534 (535) (536). Tue Art or Play REAnING.—Plays are read 
aloud or put into rehearsal in order that students may vitalize 
the character and perceive the fundamental thing—the reaction 
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of one thought and emotion upon another. Frequent readings 
by the instructor from masterpieces of the drama. The class is 
affiliated with the Drama League of America. Open only to ad- 
vanced students. Two terms required. Prerequisite: 131-133, 
or the equivalent. RANKIN. 


GEOLOGY 
ProFressor CADY AND ASSISTANT PROFESSOR THOMAS 


Requirements for a Major in Geology: forty-five term hours, 
not including 146; in addition, English 531, 532, or its equivalent; 
also twelve term hours in each of four subjects, other than 
Geology, included in Group 2, and either an additional six 
term-hours in any two of the subjects except Geology included 
in Group 2 or an additional twelve term-hours in any one of these 
subjects other than Geology. Students expecting to teach Gen- 
eral Science are advised to take 144-146 or 147-149, and 145. 


144 PrincipLes of HuMAN GEoGRAPHY.—A study of the physi- 
cal background of geography and the relation of physical en- 
vironment to man’s activities. Juniors and seniors registering 
for this course must complete the equivalent of one hour of 
extra work. No prerequisite. Three recitations and three 
hours of laboratory. Fall and winter. Fee, $1.00. Capy. 


333. Princrptes oF HumMANn GrocRAPHy.—Same as 144, and 
meeting with 144. Open only to Juniors and Seniors. No pre- 
requisite. Three recitations and three hours of laboratory. Fall 
and winter. Fee, $1.00. Capy. 


145. PHysSIoGRAPHY AND MereoroLtocy.—Land forms, weather, 
and climate. Three recitations and two hours of laboratory. 
No prerequisite. Winter and spring. Fee, $1.00. THomas. 


146. ELemeENTARY GrEotocy—A brief course mainly in struc- 
tural and historic geology. Three recitations and two hours of 
laboratory. Prerequisite: 145. Spring. Fee, $1.00. Tuomas. 


147 (148) (149). GeNnerRAL Geo_ocy.—The beginning course 
for students expecting to major in Geology The Geology re- 
quirement for the degree of Bachelor of Science. This course 
may be substituted for the Geology requirement in the course 
of Civil Engineering (Geology 340), or for the Geology require- 
ment in the College of Agriculture (Geology 230). Three reci- 
tations and three hours of laboratory. Prerequisite: one year 
accredited high school chemistry. or Chemistry 143, or Geology 
145 and 146. Fee, $1.50 each term. THOMAS AND CApy. 


230. AcGricutturRAL GEoLocy.—A brief course in rock minerals, 
rocks, rock weathering and soil formation, and rock structure, 
with a brief outline of geologic history. Primarily for stu- 
dents in the College of Agriculture, to meet the Geology re- 
quirement for graduation. Not open to students who have had 
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148 or 149 or are taking 147. Two recitations and three hours 
of laboratory. Prerequisite: Chemistry 143. Fall. Fee, $1.50. 
Capy AND THOMAS. 


340. ENGINEERING GEoLocy.—A brief course in rock minerals, 
rocks, rock structure, the origin of land forms, the outline of 
geologic history, and the economic geology of building stones, 
road material, fuels, etc. Primarily for junior and senior stu- 
dents in Civil Engineering. Not open to students who have had 
148 or 149 or are taking 147. Three recitations and three 
hours of laboratory. Prerequisite: Chemistry 143. Fall. Fee, 
$1.00. Capy. 


246. PHyYSIoGRAPHY OF THE UNITED States.—The typical land 
forms in the United States and their origin. Regional geology 
and physiog1iphy Recommended to students in history and 
economics. Three recitations and three hours laboratory. Pre- 
requisites: 146 or 149 or 230 or 340. Winter. Fee, $1.00. Capy. 


241. MINERALS AND THEIR CrySTAL FormMs.—Elementary crys- 
tallography, the common minerals or ores, and rocks. About 
75 minerals will be studied. Two recitations and six hours of 
laboratory. Prerequisite: 149. Fall. Fee, $2.00. THomas. 


234. Biowprpe ANALysts.—One hour lecture, six hours lab- 
oratory Prerequisites: 230, 340 or 149, or Chemistry 241 or 
251. Winter. Fee, $5.00. THomas. 


245. ELEMENTARY PETROLOGY.—Study and identification of the 
common rocks. Two recitations and six hours of laboratory. 
Prerequisite: 241. Spring. Fee, $2.00. Tuomas. 


243. Principles oF HistortcaL Grotosy.—The biologic and 
physical basis of geologic history. Three recitations and three 
hours of laboratory. Prerequisite: 149 and Zoology 146. Fee, 
$100. Capy. 


247. GEOGRAPHY OF SoUTH AMERICA A regional study of the 
continent and an analysis of man’s adaptations to the varying 
environments. Prerequisites: 145 or 147. Winter. Tuomas. 


244. GroLtocy oF PETROLEUM AND Naturat Gas —Three reci- 
tations and three hours of laboratory. Prerequisites: 146, 149, 
230, or 340. Capny. 


221, 222. Firtp Grorocy.—Field and laboratory practice in the 
construction of geologic maps and sections. Equivalent of six 
hours of laboratory work. Prerequisites: 149 or 330. Spring. 
Fee, $2.00. Capy AND THOMAS. 


GERMAN 


Proressor Lussky 


The aim of the work in the department of German is pri- 
marily to acquaint the student with the German language and 
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literature as a means of culture. The practical value of a 
knowledge of German is, however, not neglected, as is indicated 
by the courses in scientinc reading and composition. The ex- 
celient colection of German books in the University library of- 
fers unusua! facility for advanced work in literature. Graduate 
courses will be oftered as called for. 


Requirements for a Major in German: forty-five term hours. 
Students preparing to teach German should consult the head of 
the department as early as possible. 


141 (142) (143). ELemenTAry GERMAN.—Grammar, compo- 
sition, and the reading of easy prose and poetry. No prerequi- 
site. Lussky. 


231 (232) (233). Screntiric GeERMAN.—Reading and discus- 
sion of works of a general, as weil as more specialized, scientific 
nature. Prerequisite: 141-143. Lussxy. 


521 (522) (523). IntrRopuctory Composition.—A thorough re- 
view of grammar and practice in the art of composition. Pre- 
requisite: 141-143. (Alternates with course 62/-62).) Lussxky. 


534 (535) (536). Mopern ProsE AND Poetry.—Reading and 
interpretation of eighteenth and nineteenth century authors. 
Poe eanie ts 141-143. (Alternates with course 631-633.) 
USSKY. 


631 (632) (633). GorTHE AND ScCHILLER.—The lives and se- 
lected works of these authors; collateral reading and reports. 
Prerequisites: 231-233, or 521-523, or 534-536. (Alternates with 
course 534-536.) Lussky. 


624 (625) (626). Lyrics anp BALLAps.—The lyric and ballad 
as literary forms. Prerequisites: 231-233, or 521-523, or 534- 
536. Lussxky. 


627 (628) (629). ComposITION AND CONVERSATION.—Conver- 
sation and original composition. Prerequisites: 231-233, or 521- 
523, or 534-536. (Alternates with course 521-523) Lussxy. 


*731 (732) (733). History or GERMAN LITERATURE.—The 
chief literary movements and monuments of German literature 
from the earliest times to the present. Prerequisites: 231-233, 
or 521-523, or 534-536. Lussky. 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


ProFESSOR THOMAS, AND ASSISTANT ProFESSOR HAMILTON, 
ASSOCIATE ProFressor HANCOCK 


The courses in this department are designed to form part of a 
general cultural education. They are essential to a thorough 
preparation for law, journalism, politics, ministry, or any other 
public calling. Course 131 (132) (133) is foundation work and 
should be taken in the Freshman year. 
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Requirements for a Major in History: forty-five credit hours 
in history and political science. Students expecting to teach 
history in the secondary schools should complete at least twenty- 
seven credit hours in the department. Course 131 (132) (133) 
should be the basis for this work, and courses 531-536 should 
follow. 

History 


131 (132) (133). INrtropucrion To CONTEMPORARY CIVILIZA- 
T10N.—The chief content of this course is history since 1500 with 
most emphasis on the period since 1815. Emphasis will be laid 
on economic, cultural, and political developments in an effort to 
help the student understand the civilization of to- day. For 
freshmen. THOMAS AND HAMILTON. 


531 (532) (533). History or THE Unitep States S1NcE 1776. 
—A general course, dealing with political (including interna- 
tional), economic, and social questions. Some attention given to 
geography in its bearing upon the development of our history. 
Prerequisite: 131-133, or sophomore standing. THOMAS. 


534 (535) (536). History or ENGLAND To 1923—A general 
course treating of the political, religious, literary, and economic 
activities of the English people. The origin and growth of the 
more important institutions, such as kingship, parliament, courts, 
and the church; the struggle for democratic government, es- 
pecially the great reforms of the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies, and the movement for social betterment. A brief survey 
of the British Empire. Lectures and recitations throughout the 
year. Not open to freshmen. HAMILTON. 


537. FRENCH REVOLUTION AND THE NAPOLEONIC Era.—France 
on the eve of the Revolution; French political philosophers; 
causes and events of the Revolution; and the wars of Napoleon. 
Prerequisite: 131-132, or sophomore standing. Fall. THoMAsS 
AND HAMILTON. 


538. Europe 1IN_THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.—A brief survey 
of Europe in 1815; the development of constitutional govern- 
ment; the unification of Italy and Germany; and the present con- 
dition of world politics. Prerequisite: 131-133, or sophomore 
standing. Winter. HAMILTON. 


559. History or HispANic AMERICA S1NcE 1800.—A brief sur- 
vey of the Spanish and Portuguese colonial systems; a careful 
study of the wars of emancipation; the rise and development of 
Hispanic American nations; the relations of these with foreign 
countries; and the development of Pan-Americanism. Special 
attention given to the Monroe, Calvo, and Drago doctrines. Pre- 
requisite: 131-133, or junior standing. Spring. Hamicton. 


631. History or Greece,—The history and institutions of the 
Greeks. A general knowledge of the subject presumed. Pre- 
requisite: 131-133, or sophomore standing. Winter. Hancock. 
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632 Htstrory or Rome.—The history and institutions of the 
Romans. A general knowledge of the subject presumed. Pre- 
requisite: 131-133, or sophomore standing. Spring. HANcock. 


*633. Tue Unitep States, 1763-1789——A study of the colonies 
in their relation to the mother country, with special reference 
to the attempt at imperial taxation. Particular attention will 
be given to the literature of the period, as preparing the colonies 
for separation. The steps leading to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the failure of the Confederation, and the formation 
and adoption of the Constitution will be studied in detail. For 
juniors and seniors. Fall. THoMmas. 


*634. Tue Civi WAR AND REconstRucTION.—The first part of 
this course will deal mainly with the events leading up to the 
war; the second part with the political, social, and economic 
phases of Reconstruction. For juniors and seniors. Winter. 
THOMAS. 


*635. Tue Great WAr—The balance of power, imperial am- 
bitions, nationalism, colonial and commercial rivalries, the race 
for armaments, the Great War and its results. Not open to 
freshmen. Spring. THOoMAs. 


*636 (637) (638). History oF THE British Emprre—The 
period of the formation of the English nation; then the rise 
and growth of the British Empire. A detailed study of the es- 
tablishment and growth of the British colonies and dependen- 
cies in the West Indies, the Americas, Africa, Asia, and 
Oceania; the gradual development of a British imperial policy; 
and the British colonial administrative system. Especial atten- 
tion paid to the struggle for the democratization of English in- 
stitutions, and social legislation in the self-governing colonies 
of the Empire. Prerequisites: 131-133, and six more hours in 
history, or junior or senior standing. (Not offered 1922-23.) 
HAMILTON. 


639. History oF THE PActFric AND THE Far East.—This course 
will deal with the islands of the Pacific and with the countries 
of eastern Asia, particularly China and Japan, and their rela- 
tions to the western nations. Spring. (Not offered 1922-23.) 
HAMILTON. 


*731. AMERICAN Drptomacy.—Covers the entire period of the 
history of the United States, with special attention to the diplo- 
macy of the Revolution and of the second war with England, 
the Monroe Doctrine and subsequent relations with Latin Amer- 
ica, arbitration, Asiatic questions, the Great War, and the peace 
settlement. Prerequisite: fifteen hours of history or political 
science, Spring. THOMAS. 


732. Race ReLations.—The geographical distribution of the 
races of the world; the present situation of the white race as 
the dominant race; the history of the negro in America; and the 
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present day aspect of the race (Japanese as well as negro) ques- 
tion in relation to church, education, sanitation, and civil and 
economic justice. Open only to juniors and seniors. Spring. 
THOMAS. 

PowiticaAL SCIENCE 


531. AMFRICAN STATE AND LocAL GovERNMENTS.—A brief re- 
view of the development of American state constitutions; 
the structure and workings of state governments as organized 
today, and some of the practical problems now before the states; 
a brief survey of county and municipal government. Prere- 
quisite: 131-133, or sophomore standing. Winter. THOMAs. 


532. AMERICAN NATIONAL GOVERNMENT.—A basic course for 
more advanced work in government. The organization of our 
national government and the work of the co-ordinate branches, 
but most emphasis laid upon the work of administration. Open 
to students who have completed not less than six credit hours 
in history. Prerequisite: 131-133, or sophomore standing. 
Spring. THOMAs. 


533. PociticAL PArTiIES.—The origin and development of po- 
litical parties in the United States and their present organization 
and activities. Prerequisite: nine hours of history, or sopho- 
more standing. Fall. THoMAs. 


*534. CoMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT.—The structures and powers 
of the national governments of the United States and of the 
leading European nations. Special attention given to the place 
of the federal system in public law. Open only to juniors and 
seniors. Fall. THoMAs. 


*535. INTERNATIONAL LAw.—The development of international 
law and of the usages and principles now considered binding on 
civilized nations. Open only to juniors and seniors. Consid- 
erable outside reading. Winter. THoMAs. 


MATHEMATICS AND ASTRONOMY 


Proressor DroKE, PRoFESSoR HARDING, EMERITUS ASSOCIATE 
Proressor DuNN, Miss HuGues, Mr. TAYLor 


The courses in this department are designed to meet the re- 
quirements of: (1) students in engineering; (2) students who 
expect to teach mathematics; and (3) students who are inter- 
ested in mathematics for the sake of the subject itself. 


Requirements for a Major in Mathematics: fifty credit hours, 
including courses 154, 155, 156, 234 (235) (236), 531 (532), 237 
(238) (239), and 636 (637), or 631 (632), or their equivalent. 
Students in engineering may elect, in addition to the prescribed 
courses, 631 (632). Students who are preparing to teach mathe- 
matics in the secondary schools must complete Mathematics 
154, 155, 156, 234 (235) (236), 237 (238) (239), and Astronomy 
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151 (152). They should also take courses in the teaching of 
secondary mathematics and in the history of mathematics. These 
courses will be offered when there is demand for them. Stu- 
dents who desire only a general knowledge of the subject may 
take Mathematics 154 (155) (156), and Astronomy 151 (152). 


MATHEMATICS 


51 (52). PLaneé Geometry.—A collegiate treatment of plane 
geometry designed for students who ofter no geometry for en- 
trance. May be taken by students in the Colleges of Engineering 
and of Agricuiture to remove entrance deficiencies. Five hours 
a week. fall and winter. HuGHEs. 


151 (152). PLrane Geomerry—Same as 51 (52). For stu- 
dents in the Colleges of Arts and Sciences, and of Education. 
Fall and winter. Harbin. 


54. ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA—A collegiate treatment of ad- 
vanced high school algebra, designed for students who offer only 
one unit in algebra for entrance. May be taken by students in 
the Colleges of Engineering and of Agriculture to remove en- 
trance dehciencies. Five hours a week. Fall. Harpinc. 


154. ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA—Same as 54. For students in 
ne Colleges of Arts and Sciences, and of Education. Fall. 
UGHES. 


155. Sotm Greometry.—Primarily for students in the Colleges 
of Arts and Sciences, and of Education, who offer one unit of 
lane geometry for entrance. Spring. Prerequisite: 152. 

UGHES 

156. PLANE TRIGONOMETRY.—Especially for students in the 
Colleges of Arts and Sciences, and of Education, who offer one 
unit of plane geometry for entrance. Winter and spring. Pre- 
requisite: 154. Droxe. 


157. Contece ALcesrA.—Primarily for students in engineering 
who offer at least one and one-half units in algebra for entrance. 
Fall and winter. HuGHES AND TAYLOR. 


128. Sorw Grometry.—Primarily for students in engineering. 
Third term of freshman year. HuGHES AND TAYLOR. 


139. ApvANcEp ALGEBRA —Primarily for students in engineer- 
ing. Third term of freshman year. Prerequisites: 157. 
HuGHES AND TAYLOR. 


234 (235) (236). Anartytic GeomMETrRY.—Primarily for stu- 
dents in the Colleges of Arts and Sciences, and of Education, 
who offer at least one unit in algebra and one unit in plane 
geometry for entrance. Prerequisite: 156, 157. HuGHeEs. 

237 (238) (239).—DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CaLcuLus.—An 
introductory course. May be taken by sophomores together 
with 234 (235) (236). Prerequisites: 156, 157. HucGHEs. 
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247. ALGEBRA AND PLANE TRIGONOMETRY.—For students in the 
College of Agriculture, including a study of factoring, fractional 
equations, theory of exponents, radicals, and quadratic equa- 
tions; trigonometric functions, functions of multiple and sub- 
multiple angles, and solution of triangles. Fall. Taytor. 


251 (252). DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS.—For stu- 
dents in engineering. Winter and spring. Prerequisite: 256. 
TAYLOR. 


256. ANAtytic GEoMETRY.—A continuation of course 128, pri- 
marily for engineering students. First term of sophomore year. 
Prerequisites: 128, 157. HuGHrEs ANp TAYLOR. 


531 (532). ApvANcep ALGEBRA.—For students who have com- 
pleted course 154. Winter and spring. Droke, 


*636 (637) (638). ApvANCED CALCULUS.—A continuation of 
course 237 (238 ) (239). Droke, 


*535 (536) (537). HicHER ALGEBRA. HArpDING. 


731 (732). MatTHEMATICS oF FINANCE.—This course treats of 
the relation of interest to long-time investments, the cumulative 
effect of compound interest, and its relation to annuities, to in- 
surance, to the evaluation and amortization of securities, to the 
creation of sinking funds, and to funds such as those of build- 
ing and loan associations. Winter and spring. Prerequisite: 
Five hours of college mathematics. TAy.Lor. 


*631 (632) (633). DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS.—Prerequisite: 
239. DrRokeE. 
ASTRONOMY 


151 (152). ELementAry Descriptive AstroNomy.—Lectures 
and recitations five hours a week. with occasional meeting at 
night for observation. No knowledge of college mathematics 
necessary. Fall and winter. Harpinc. 


MILITARY ART 


Major HALpine, CAprain Dritt, SERGEANTS GREATHOUSE AND 
KIKER 


Under the provisions of the Act of Congress, approved July 2, 
1862, all male students in their freshmen and sophomore years 
are required to take Military Art. The course may be elected 
in the junior and senior years. Officers of the United States 
Army are detailed to act as professors. 


RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING Corps 


The University of Arkansas has complied with the require- 
ments of the War Department and has been officially designated 
as one of the civil institutions at which shall be maintained units 
of the Senior Division of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 
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Eligibility is limited to students who are citizens of the United 
States, who are not less than fourteen years of age, and whose 
physical condition indicates that they are fit to perform military 
duty, or will be so fit upon arrival at military age. 

The course is divided into two parts of two years each; the 
Basic Course covering the freshman and sophomore years, and 
the Advanced Course, covering the junior and senior years. 
Camps, of six weeks duration, are held during the summer. 
These camps are subdivided into Basic Camps and Advanced 
Camps. Attendance at the former is voluntary and is open to 
all members of the Basic Course. Attendance at the latter is 
open to members of the Advanced Course only, and attendance 
at one Advanced Camp, prior to graduation, is required of all 
members of the Advanced Course. All expenses at these Camps, 
including transportation to and from camp, are paid by the gov- 
ernment. 

At the conclusion of the sophomore year, those students, who 
have shown marked ability as leaders, who have satisfactorily 
completed the Basic Course, and whose scholastic standing in 
other academic subjects is good, are recommended as eligible 
for the further training of the Advanced Course by the Profes- 
sor of Military Science and Tactics, and with the approval of 
the President of the institution are allowed to enroll in the Ad- 
vanced Course. Those who so enrol] are required to agree in 
writing to continue in the Corps for the remaining two years and 
to attend at least one Advanced Camp prior to graduation. 
Members of the Advanced Course are paid commutation of sub- 
sistence, by the government, during the remainder of their serv- 
ice in the Corps at the rate of about twelve dollars a month. 
Men who satisfactorily complete the four years course will be 
offered Commissions in the Officers’ Reserve Corps as Second 
Lieutenants of Infantry. 

Students may provide their own uniform, or a uniform will 
be issued by the Government on deposit of $15, the deposit to be 
returned when the uniform is turned in. An additional uniform 
is furnished those in attendance at Summer Camps. Those at- 
tending the Advanced Camp receive pay at the rate of one dollar 
a day. The total money value of uniform received, commutation 
of subsistence, rations in kind at Camp, pay at Camp, and trans- 
portation to and from Camp for each man who completes the 
four year course, is $659.04. There is the privilege of special 
technical training (see outline of courses below) in various fields 
without any tuition fee. 

111 (112) (113). Basic Course, First YEAR —Theoretical and 
practical instruction in organization, physical training, military 
courtesy and customs of the service, infantry drill including 
close and extended order and ceremonies, scouting and pa- 
trolling, and rifle markmanship. GrEATHOUSE AND KIKER. 


211 (212) (213). Basrtc Course, SEcoNpD YEAR—Theoretical 
and practical instruction in map reading and military sketching, 
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military hygiene, first aid and sanitation, physical training, 
infantry weapons including the bayonet, automatic rifle, hand 
grenade and rifle grenade, musketry, and the art of leadership. 
HALPINE, DILL. 


531 (532) (533). ApnvANcEpD Course, First YEAR—Theoretical 
and practical instruction in the rules of land warfare, military 
law and its relation to civil law, machine guns, 37 m/m gun, 
trench mortar, field engineering, physical training, and the art 
of leadership. Dutt. 


631 (632) (633). ApvANcED Course, SECOND YEAR.—Theo- 
retical and practical instruction in military history, administra- 
tion and supply, organization, minor tactics including the em- 
ployment of the auxiliary infantry weapons, physical training, 
and the art of leadership. HALPINE. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
(FOR WOMEN) 
Miss Green, Miss ASKEW 


The purpose of the work is to improve the standard of health, 
and to increase the physical efficiency of the young women. A 
physical examination is made of every student upon entrance and 
at such intervals throughout the year as may seem necessary. 
The work is conducted in the indoor gymnasium and during 
suitable weather on outdoor courts. The uniform worn con- 
sists of a white middy-blouse, black serge bloomers, and gymna- 
sium shoes purchased at the University. The courses in physi- 
cal education are required of all women students during their 
freshman and sophomore years. A maximum of nine credit 
hours may be used toward graduation. 


111 (112) (113). ELEMENTARY PuysicaL Epucation.—Gen- 
eral gymnastics, games, and lectures on personal hygiene. Two 
hours. GREEN, ASKEW. 


211 (212) (213). INTERMEDIATE PHysicAL Epucation.—Gen- 
eral gymnastics, athletic games, esthetic and folk dancing. Two 
hours. GREEN, ASKEW. 


§11 (512) (513). ApvaAncep GymNastics.—Outdoor games, 
athletics, and folk dancing. Two hours. GREEN. 


514 (515) (516). Apvancep Dancinc.—Two hours. GREEN. 


517 (518) (519). Tue TEACHING oF PHysIcAL EpucATION.— 
Theoretical and practical work, designed for prospective public 
school teachers. Two hours. GREEN, 


PHYSICS 
Proressor Riprey, ASSISTANT Proressor HILi 


_ The courses in this department are designed (1) for students 
in the courses in engineering, agriculture, and chemistry, as 
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part of their required curriculums, and (2) for students in 
other courses who desire a general knowledge of the subject 
or who wish to prepare for the study of medicine, or for teach- 
ing or graduate work. 


Requirements for a Major in Physics: forty-five term hours, 
including courses 141-3, or 144-6 or 147-9; 231-3; 527-9; 533; 
634; 628-9; 618-9. Students who are preparing to teach physics 
in the secondary schools should complete as a minimum require- 
ment courses 141-143, 234-6, and 527-9. 


141 (142) (143). ExprerrmeENTAL Puysics.—A non-mathemat- 
ical course in physics designed for students who desire to secure 
a general knowledge of the subject and of its application to 
everyday life. The experimental and practical phases are 
stressed. Open only to students offering no entrance credit in 
physics. Lectures and recitations three hours a week, laboratory 
work two hours a week. Fee, $1.50 each term. Hurt. 


144 (145) (146). ExperrIMENTAL Puysics.—Similar to 141 
but more advanced. Open to students offering physics for en- 
trance credit. Lectures and recitations three hours a week, labo- 
ratory work two hours a week. Fee, $1.50 each term. Rrprey. 


144A (145A). ExperIMENTAL PHysics—A course arranged 
for agricultural students, covering the subjects of mechanics, 
heat, and electricity in two quarters. The practical phases of 
the subject are stressed. Fall and winter. Fee, $1.50 each 
term. RIpLey. 


147 (148) (149). Genera Puysics.—A general course more 
mathematical than the courses described above. Not open to 
students who have taken course 141 or 144 Required of all 
engineering students. The application of physical laws to en- 
gineering problems and the solution of such problems. Me- 
chanics, heat, electricity, and magnetism are emphasized. Lec- 
tures and recitations three hours a week, laborato york two 
hours a week. Fee, $1.50 each term. Riptey anp Hm. 


*231, 232, 233. THEoRETICAL PHysics.—An advanced course in 
General Physics dealing with the development of formulz and 
the application of formule and laws to the solving of problems. 
Lectures and recitations three hours a week. Prerequisites: 141- 
143, or 144-146, or 147-149. Riprey. 


*517, 518, 519. LasorAtory PuHystcs.—Exercises in the de- 
termination of moments of inertia, of center of mass, of Young's 
modulus, coefficient of viscosity, and of thermal expansion; of 
heats of fusion and vaporization, of capacity, of high and low 
potentials, photometric measurements, etc. Laboratory work 
three hours a week. Prerequisites: 141-143, or 144-146, or 147- 
149. Term credit allowed. Fee, $1.50 each term. Rrecey. 
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*527, 528, 529. LapnorAtory Puysics. Same as preceding, but 
with six hours of laboratory work each week. Fee, $3.00 each 
term. RIpLey. 


*533. Heat.—Thermometry, heats of combustion, specific 
heats of solids, liquids, and gases; vapor densities, and the laws 
of thermo-dynamics. Lectures and recitations two hours a week, 
laboratory work three hours a week. Spring. Prerequisite: 
231-233. Fee, $1.50. Ripiey. 


*634. Licut—The modern theory of light with a considera- 
tion of the recent advances in this branch of physics. The 
theory of optical instruments, dispersion, diffraction, polariza- 
tion, etc. Lectures and recitations two hours a week, laboratory 
work three hours a week. Fall. Prerequisite: 231-233. Fee 
$1.50. Rriprey. 


*628 (629). ELecrriciry AND MAaGNETISM.—An advanced 
course in the study of the fundamental units and quantities of 
electricity and magnetism with special emphasis on accurate 
methods of determination, and the derivation of the equations 
involved. Designed for students in electrical engineering, and 
for advanced students in physics, and mathematics. Two reci- 
rations a week. Winter and spring. Prerequisite: 231-233. 

ILL. 


*618 (619). ELectricAL MEASUREMENTS.—A laboratory course 
to follow or accompany 628-9. Laboratory work three hours a 
week. Winter and spring. Fee, $1.50 each term. Hut. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 
Proressor A. M. JorpDAN, Proressor J. R. JEWELL 


The aim of the courses is primarily to acquaint students with 
the workings of the human mind, and secondarily to make clear 
and evident the mental factors involved in many of the trans- 
actions of everyday life. Students preparing for teaching law, 
business, medicine, politics, or the ministry will find these 
courses of great benefit. 


Requirements for a Major in Psychology and Philosophy: 
forty-five credit hours in psychology and philosophy. These 
should include courses 140, 246, 341, 342, 343 in psychology, and 
330 and 340 in philosophy. 

Students majoring in psychology should elect courses in 
zoology and physiology. 

Besides the courses appearing below, students are offered 
courses in Educational Psychology in the College of Education. 
It is recommended that students begin their psychology in the 
sophomore year. 

PsyCHOLoGy 

140. GenrraL PsycHorocy.—A general introduction to the 

study of mental life, investigating such subjects as the emo- 
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tions, the instincts, sensations, general intelligence, the rela- 
tions between mind and body, etc. This course is offered each 
term. JORDAN. 


144. ApvaNcep GENERAL PsycHoLocy.—Similar to 140. De- 
signed for those who have had one-half year of psychology in 
high school. Fall. Jorpan. 


*243. PsycHoLocy oF RELIGIoN.—The growth of religious con- 
sciousness in the individual rather than in the race. A thorough 
consideration of the various phases of conversion; then the 
same topics are studied again as elements of a spontaneous re- 
ligious development. Prerequisite: 140 or 144. Spring. JEWEL. 


244. VocaTIonAL PsycHoLocy.—The history of the more im- 
portant vocations and the manner in which selections have been 
made for them. The principal occupations and the peculiar 
needs to be met by those attempting to fill them, with due em- 
phasis on the methods now employed in determining the fit- 
ness of individuals. Prerequisite: 140. Spring. JorpDAN. 


246. ExprrRIMENTAL PsycHoLtocy.—The experimental method 
and its technique, and the laws of psychology. Problems in the 
learning process which have direct bearing on sensory, motor, 
and perceptual learning, on memory, imagination, and reason- 
ing. Prerequisite: 140. Lectures and laboratory four hours. 
Winter. JorDAN. 


*341. Socrat PsycHoLocy.—Public opinion, custom, imitation, 
psychology of leadership, conflict, discussion, compromise, mob 
mind, social will, communication, and the crowd. An insight 
into present social problems by showing how consciousness has 
been developed in home, school, neighborhood, and society. 
Prerequisite: 140. Fall. Jorpan. 


*342. INnpiIvinuAL PsycHoLtocy—tThe innate and acquired dif- 
ferences apparent among individuals. The contribution of near 
ancestry, remote ancestry, maturity, sex, and environment to 
the facts of individual differences. Prerequisite: 140. Winter. 
JorDAN. 


*343. PsycHoLocy oF THE ABNORMAL.—The psycho-physical 
conditions and mental phenomena of illusions, hallucinations, 
dreams, sleep, automatisms, somnambulism, hypnotism, sugges- 
tion, dissociation, double and multiple personalities, and the in- 
sanities proper. Prerequisite: 140. Spring. Jorpan. 


*345, 346. PuysioLtocicAL PsycHoLtocy.—For those expecting 
to do extensive work in psychology. -A thorough study of the 
nervous system, and general attempt to trace out the various 
processes of consciousness. The sensations, perception, learn- 
ing, thinking from the physiological point of view. Prerequi- 
sites: 140, . Winter and spring. JorDan. 
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531. PsycHoLtocy oF ADVERTISING.—The fundamental psycho- 
logical principles underlying successful advertising. The pro- 
cesses of catching and holding attention, of interest, and of 
suggestion. Prerequisite: 140. Winter. JorDAN. 


PHILOSOPHY 


330. Losic—The application of logic to the practical prob- 
lems of everyday life, including inductive and deductive reason- 
ing, with special reference to argumentation and debate. A 
foundation for further philosophical study. Prerequisite: Psy- 
chology 140. Spring. JEWELL. 


331. Eruics—The growth of ethics in history, and better 
methods of estimating and controlling conduct. The moral 
problems chat have confronted people from primitive times to 
the present, and comparisons between individual and group 
morality. Prerequisite: Psychology 140. Fall. JEweELL. 


340. rlistory or PHitosopHy.—An introduction to philosophy, 
through a study of typical world view: Greek, Roman, mediz- 
val Christian, Renaissance, and modern. Prerequisite: Psy- 
chology 140. Winter. JEWeELL. 


341. IntrRopucTION To PHiLosopHy—A survey course, in 
which the main fields of philosophy are mapped out, the per- 
manent problems indicated, and the chief methods employed in 
their solution discussed. Prerequisite: Psychology 140. Spring. 


JEWELL. 
ROMANCE LANGUAGES 


PROFESSOR MARINONI, ASSOCIATE PRroressor KESSLER, ASSISTANT 
PROFESSOR PASSARELLI 


The courses offered in this department are intended to give 
students a fair knowledge of the French, Italian, and Spanish 
languages and to stimulate knowledge and appreciation of the 
literary attainments of the Latin people. In the higher courses 
emphasis is laid especially on the study of literature. In order 
to give students an opportunity to become familiar with the 
spoken idiom, several advanced courses are conducted in the lan- 
guage which forms the object of study. 


Requirements for a Major in Romance Languages: fifty-four 
term hours to be chosen from the following courses, exact re- 
uirements to be arranged with the professor in charge—French 
141 (142) (143), 551 (552) (553), 534 (535) (536), 537 (538) 
(539), and 525 (526) (527), 621 (622) (623); Spanish 141 
(142) (143), 531 (532) (533), and Italian 521 (522) (523); or 
Spanish 141 (142) (143) and Italian 141 (142) (143), 531 
(532) (533). Major ‘students, upon completing the required 
work, are expected to have a fair speaking knowledge of at least 
one language. They must also take course 514 (515) (516) of- 
fered by the Department of Ancient Languages. Students pre- 
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paring to teach either French or Spanish in the secondary 
schools should complete at least thirty-six credit-hours in the 
language chosen, and in addition include a course in the teaching 
of modern languages. Such students are urged to do at least 
one year of practical teaching in the University High Schooi. 


FRENCH 


141 (142) (143). ELementTArRY FRENcH.—Grammar, reading, 
dictation, and composition. Pronunciation is carefully taught 
and oral drill insisted upon. KessLteR, PASSARELLI. 


551 (552) (553). FreNcH ProsE AND PoEetry.—Composition, 
sight reading, syntax, and conversation. Reading of representa- 
tive works of modern French authors. Prerequisite: 141-143. 
KESSLER AND PASSARELLI. 


*525 (526) (527). A survey of French Literature. Prere- 
quisite: 551-553. MARINONI 


*534 (535) (536). Frencu LiteRATURE OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
Century.—A general view of the classic period. The most im- 
portant literary productions are read and analyzed. Lectures 
and recitations in French, with a considerable amount of out- 
side reading. Prerequisite: 551-553. MARINONI. 


*537 (538) (539). FRENCH LITERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH 
Century.—Lectures and recitations in French, with readings 
from the leading authors of the Romantic period, Prerequisite: 
551-553. MARINONI. 


*531 (532) (533). FRENCH Poretry.—French poetry of the 
nineteenth century. Lectures and recitations. Prerequisites: 551- 
553 and 525-527. MARINONI. 


*514 (515) (516). FrencH DrAma.—The evolution of the 
French drama from its origin to the present day. Lectures and 
recitations in French, with some outside reading. The permis- 
sion of the instructor must be secured. Prerequisite: 525-527. 
MARINONI. 


621 (622) (623). ApvANCED FrENCH COMPOSITION. KESSLER. 
*637 (638) (639). Barzac.—The life and works of Balzac. 
Lectures and recitations. Prerequisite: 551-553. MARINONTI. 
ITALIAN 


141 (142) (143). ELementary ITALIAN.—Grammar, compo- 
sition, dictation, and conversation. MARINONI. 


531 (532) (533). ApvANcEeD ITALIAN.—Syntax, composition, 
conversation, and reading of representative modern works, The 
second term will be devoted to the study of Dante’s Inferno. 
Prerequisite: 141-143. MArINoNI. 
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SPANISH 


141 (142) (143). ELementary SpanisH.—Grammar, compo- 
sition, dictation, conversation, and reading of easy texts. Mari- 
NONI AND PASSARELLI. 


$31 (532) (533). ApvANcED SpANISH.—Syntax, composition, 
conversation, and reading of representative modern works. Class 
work is conducted largely in Spanish. Prerequisite: 141-143. 
MarINoNI. 


*534 (535) (536). SPANISH LITERATURE.—Lectures, reports, 
and reading of standard works. Class work is conducted in 
Spanish. Prerequisite: 531-533. MariNonlI. 


537 (538) (539). Composition AND CONVERSATION. PAassa- 


RELLI. 
ZOOLOGY 
ProFEssOR PICKEL, ASSISTANT Proressor DELLINGER 


The courses in zoology are designed to teach the fundamental 
facts of zoological science, including the laws of development, 
heredity, variation, and correlation, and the economic importance 
of animals. 


Requirement for a Major in Zoology: forty-five credit hours, 
to include courses 144 (145) (146), 241 (242) (243), 541 (542) 
(543), 552, 453, 331, 631 and 633. Students preparing to study 
medicine are advised to select courses 144 (145) (146), 541 (542) 
(543), 552, 453, 241 (242) (243) and 633. Students who ex- 
ae to teach zoology in secondary schools should take courses 
44 (145) (146), 241 (242) (243), 533, 631, and 633. 


132 (143). Economic Zootocy—The fundamental facts of 
zoology as applied to agriculture. Special attention devoted to 
development, heredity, variation, and parasitism. Open only to 
agricultural students. Winter and spring. Fee, $2.25 each 
term. DELLINGER. 

144 (145) (146). GenerAt Zootocy.—The fundamental facts 
of zoological science, including the laws of development, hered- 
ity, variation, and correlation. Field work on local fauna. Lec- 
tures and recitations two hours, laboratory and field work four 
hours. No prerequisite. Fee, $2.25 each term. DELLINGER. 

*541 (542) (543). Comparative ANATOMY OF VERTEBRATES.— 
An advanced study of the structures and classification of verte- 
brates. Lectures and recitations two hours, laboratory four 
hours. Prerequisite: 144-146. Fee, $300 each term. PIcKEL. 

*552. _AniMAL Histotocy.—Histological methods of tech- 
nique. Human tissue is used when possible. Primarily for 
students preparing for medicine. Lectures and recitations 
three hours, laboratory four hours. Prerequisite: 144-145. 
Winter. Fee, $3.00. PicKeE. 


*453. EmpryoLtocy.—Vertebrate embryology with regard to or- 
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ganogeny in the chick, pig, and man. Lectures and recitations 
three hours, laboratory four hours. Prerequisite: 144-146. 
Spring Fee, $3.00. Picket. 


241 (242) (243). Puysiotocy—The physiology and hygiene 
of the human body. A knowledge of elementary physiology re- 
quired. Lectures and recitations two hours, laboratory four 
hours. Not open to freshmen. Fee, $2.25 each term. PICKEL. 


331. GerneRAL Hyciene.—Personal] and public hygiene from a 
general rather than a technical standpoint. Lectures and reci- 
tations two hours, laboratory two hours. Not open to fresh- 
men. Fall. Fee, $1.50. Picket. 


631. THEoRETICAL BrioLtosy.—Variation, selection, evolution, 
heredity, and some of the broader and more general problems of 
biology. This course will be followed by genetics (Botany 341). 
Prerequisite: 144-146; or open to seniors with special permis- 
sion. Fall. Fee, $2.00. DELLINGER. 


633. Herepiry Anp Eucenics—Race improvement and the 
general principles of heredity as applied to man. Prerequisite: 
631. Fee, $2.00. Spring. DELLINGER. 


311 (312) (313). ZooLocicAL SEMINAR—Discussion of articles 
in zoological magazines. Prerequisite: 144-146. PickeEL. 


COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


The purpose of the College of Education is to unite and cor- 
relate the forces of the University which contribute to the prep- 
aration of educational leaders in teaching and supervision, 
whether rural, elementary, secondary, or executive. 

The curriculum is based upon the assumption that teachers 
should have, first of all, and fundamental to all other prepara- 
tion, a broad and liberal education; secondly, that they should 
be masters of the special subject they expect to teach; and, 
thirdly, that this training should be supplemented by profes- 
sional courses designed to give them a knowledge of the minds 
of the pupils to be taught and the problems to be met, with a 
thorough course in practice teaching under experienced critic 


teachers. 
ADMISSION 


P For a statement of the entrance requirements and a descrip- 
tion of the subjects accepted for entrance see previous pages. 


COURSES OF STUDY 


The College of Education offers a four-year course ending 
to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Education (B. S. E.) 
and a graduate course leading to the degree of Master of S. cience 
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(M. S.). The certificate of Licentiate of Instruction for ele- 
mentary teachers may be obtained in a minimum of two years 
by completing all prescribed courses as noted on following 
pages, and under requirements for Teacher’s Certificate. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR DEGREE 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN EDUCATION 


The candidate must meet the entrance, residence, and registra- 
tion requirements, and must complete satisfactorily at least two 
hundred and one term hours in approved courses, or one hun- 
dred ninety-eight term hours in the teacher-training course in 
Vocational Home Economics, with the following restrictions: 


1. Prescribed courses as follows: English 131 (132) (133), 
nine hours; education and psychology, thirty-six hours, inciud- 
ing psychology 140, education 140, 141, 142 or 243, and 240; mil- 
itary art, six hours (for men), or physical education, six hours 
(for women). 


2. Elective courses to be chosen from the following groups 
with the restrictions noted below: 

Group 1. English, French, German, Greek, Italian, Latin, and 
Spanish. 


Group 2. Astronomy, botany, chemistry, geology, mathe- 
matics, physics, and zoology. 


Group 3. Economics, education, history, political science, 
philosophy, sociology, and home economics. 


Group 4. Agricultural subjects, engineering subjects, fine arts, 
law, medicine, military art, and physical education. 


a. The candidate may elect not more than sixty hours from 
any one subject, and not more than one hundred twenty hours 
from any one group, except by special permission of the dean of 
the college. 


b. The candidate must select, not earlier than the beginning 
of his sophomore year and not later than the beginning of his 
junior year, one major subject, in which he must complete at 
least forty-five credit hours, and two minor subjects, in which 
he must complete at least twenty-seven and eighteen credit 
hours, respectively, subject to the approval of the head of the de- 
partment and the dean of the college. The major subject in 
every case shall be chosen from the group in which the student 
finds the subject matter he is preparing to teach. A description 
of the major requirements of each department will be found 
under the departmental statements. 


c. The candidate must elect not less than twenty-seven hours 
from each of the first three groups unless he is preparing to 
teach some subject found in group 4, or unless he is enrolled in 
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one of the Smith-Hughes vocational courses, in which case he 
should consult with the dean concerning his course. 


d. Students who find their major or minor in group 4 should 
in every case consult the Dean concerning their courses of study. 
The College of Education gives full credit for work in music, 
i. e., one hour of credit is given in each term for courses 111 to 
119, inclusive. However, one year in piano, violin, or voice 
must be completed in college before the student may enroll for 
credit in that subject. This does not apply to pipe organ, which 
has piano as a prerequisite. No credit is allowed unless the stu- 
dent takes at least two lessons a week. 


e. The candidate should conform as closely as possible to the 
following schedule in the distribution of his work, except that 
professional courses may well be taken in the sophomore year in- 
aead of the freshman by those who are working for a Bachelor’s 

egree. 


Freshman Year 


CREDIT HOURS 
FALL WINTER SPRING 


: Course 

English 131 (132) (133). 3 3 3 
Psychology 140 
Education 141 


Education 140. 4 a 
Ednea‘ion 131 3 ; 
Military Art (or) 1 1 1 
*Elective 5 12 
16 16 16 
mid ig heel Year 

Military Art sou eaaicay Education... 1 1 
*Elective ..... e. 16 16 
: 17 17 17 

Junior Year 
WE Tech ve sce Sherer eesti toente 17 17 17 

Senior Year 
Exeltucatiosd 240) Sccciscsccccccsenscab estes eeivasectcstoatens teeta eo 4 4 4 
MEE VOCEL WEE a tensyaigevcpcanctoasudasapousete senior pouesn toracedastecommrsck menos 13 13 13 
17 17 17 


MASTER OF SCIENCE 


The degree of Master of Science is granted for graduate work 
based on a four-year undergraduate course and a degree of 
either Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science in Education 
from this institution or any other institution of equal standing. 
Before a student may become a candidate for the degree, how- 


*To be chosen with the corsert ard advice of the cardidate’s major 
SiGe so as to irclude rot less than ten credit hours in Psychology and 
ducation, and so as to meet the prescribed requirements o above: 
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ever, his petition for admission to graduate standing must receive 
the approval of the Senate Committee on Graduate Study and 
the dean of the college. 


1. The minimum time in which a candidate may be permitted 
to complete the work for the degree is one academic year. In 
individual cases, when the committee deems it necessary, more 
than one year may be required. 


2. The candidate is required to complete one major subject 
and not more than two minor subjects in closely related courses, 
except as noted below. The major subject, occupying with the 
thesis twenty-four credit hours, must be one in which the can- 
didate has received credit in his undergraduate course for at 
least thirty-six credit hours. The minor subjects, occupying to- 
gether eighteen credit hours, must be ones in which he has re- 
ceived credit in his undergraduate course for at least eighteen 
credit hours each. 


The admission to candidacy for the Master’s degree in the 
case of men and women of maturity who have clearly demon- 
strated distinct ability in a special field, and whose under- 
graduate credits would not meet the numerical requirements of 
the preceding rule, together with, in every case, the choice of a 
candidate’s major and minors, is subject to the approval of the 
committee, the dean of the college, and the major professor. 


3. Teachers of Smith-Hughes work holding a Bachelor’s de- 
gree from the University of Arkansas, or from another institu- 
tion of similar grade, and having met the other Federal require- 
ments for Smith-Hughes teaching, will be eligible for admis- 
sion to candidacy for the degree of Master of Science. 


4. Forty-two of the forty-eight hours required of the candi- 
date must be regular class-room work. Candidates who are 
graduates of this University may pursue one-half of the re- 
quired work by correspondence, provided their undergraduate 
records are satisfactory to the committee and to the dean of the 
college. 


5. A student may be admitted to graduate standing, without 
becoming a candidate for a degree, by permission of the com- 
mittee and the dean of the college. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR A TEACHER'S CERTIFICATE 


The teacher’s certificate is granted in accordance with the law 
of the State of Arkansas, which reads: 

“That the diploma from the teachers’ training department of 
the University of Arkansas shall be equivalent to a teacher’s 
professional license, which shall entitle the holder to teach in 
any public school in the State of Arkansas for a period of six 
years from and after the date of issue. At the expiration of 
said period such diploma may be converted into a life certificate, 
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provided that the character of the work done by the holder 
thereof, and his or her moral character, shall meet with the ap- 
proval of the Superintendent of Public Instruction of the State 
of Arkansas.” 

The only degree given by the University of Arkansas which 
in itself entitles the holder to teach in the schools of this state, 
or of other states requiring professional preparation of its 
teachers, is the degree of Bachelor of Science in Education. 
Graduates holding other degrees are required to pass examina- 
tions for teachers’ certificates, unless they also have certificates 
granted by the College of Education for not less than thirty-six 
hours of professional work, which must include the requisite 
amount of work. 

A student who intends to take a degree in another college of 
the University should register in that college. If, in addition, 
he expects to take the teacher's certificate in the College of Edu- 
cation, he must also be registered in the College of Education 
during the terms in which he is doing his strictly professional 
work—Education 141, 142 or 243, and 240—as the course is at 
present arranged. 

All students are advised to do their practice teaching as late 
in the college course as possible. Those preparing for teaching 
in the primary grades may, if necessary, do their teaching during 
the sophomore year. Students preparing to teach in high school 
will spend at least two years, preferably three, taking academic 
courses in the subjects they wish later to teach, and take a spe- 
cial methods course in the year prior to the one in which they 
will do their practice teaching, which will be done not earlier 
than the junior year. It is hardly possible to place a high school 
teacher who lacks a degree from a standard college or univer- 
sity. 

It sometimes happens that the student finds it necessary to en- 
gage in teaching after his second year in college. Such student, 
in order to secure the teacher’s certificate at the end of the 
sophomore year, must be registered in the College of Education 
during hoth the freshman and sophomore years. If he intends 
eventually to take a degree in some other college, he may also 
register in that college during the freshman and sophomore 
years 

Students in other colleges, who expect to receive the teacher’s 
certificate at some time in the college course, are advised to con- 
sult with the dean of the College of Education not later than 
the end of the freshman year. 


Practice TEACHING 


Opportunity for practice teaching in all the usual elementary 
and secondary subjects, as well as agriculture, home economics, 
manual training, and physical training. is provided in the Uni- 
versity Training High School. Psychology 140 and Education 
141, 142 or 243, and 140 are prerequisite to practice teaching. Stu- 
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dents should determine as early as possible subjects which they 
desire to teach and should prepare themseives thoroughly in those 
heids. No student shail be assigned to practice teaching uniess 
he has made speciai preparation in the work tor which he is 
applying. 

Ail assignments to classes are made by the Director of the 
Training School. before registering tor teaching, students must 
consuit with him and submit, in addition to a recommendation 
from the department in which special preparation has been made, 
a statement from the Registrar of the courses compieted in kdu- 
cation and in. the academic subject which the student proposes 
to teach. Special bianks 1or this purpose may be secured at the 
otuce of the Director of Training. 


RECOMMENDATION BuREAU 


The College of Education maintains a Recommendation Bu- 
reau, the purpose of which is to place properly in teaching po- 
sitions those of its students and graduates whose teaching ability 
is satisfactory to the faculty ot this college and whose major 
professors concur in this recommendation. Since such recom- 
mendations are worthless unless based on personal knowledge, 
the bureau manifestly cannot place its services at the disposal 
of teachers concerning whose teaching ability the members of 
the staff of critic teachers know nothing. It is still possible to 
find positions for primary and grade teachers who possess a cer- 
tificate given at the close of two years of college work. It is not 
possible, however, to place high school teachers in good positions 
unless they have earned a coilege degree. Every year there are 
many more requests for teachers than there are graduates avail- 
able. Graduates need not leave the state to secure important 
positions at good salaries. Students looking forward to teaching 
in other states should, however, confer with the dean as to the 
requirements for teaching in such states. In general the require- 
ment is a minimum of twenty-seven term hours of professional 
work following a course in general psychology. 


VOCATIONAL TEACHER TRAINING 


The University of Arkansas has been designated by the Fed- 
eral government as the institution in which all the teacher 
training in the State of Arkansas under the Smith-Hughes Act 
shall be done. A Department of Vocational Teacher Training 
has been established in the College of Education; there have 
been added to the faculty, also, professors of agricultural edu- 
cation, a professor of education in the trades and industries, a 
professor of home economics education, and four critic teachers 
to supervise the practice teaching of students. Other profes- 
sionally trained critic teachers will be added to the faculty as 
soon as any considerable body of students is enrolled in the later 
years of the courses involved. 

It is the intention both of the Federal Board, as well as of the 
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Arkansas Board which will have charge of the Smith-Hughes 
work, that teachers who prepare themselves for the work by 
graduation from any one of the courses given below shall be 
employed for an entire year, rather than for a few months only, 
and shall receive liberal salaries. A certain amount of practical 
experience will be required in addition to college graduation. 
The courses given below in detail are tentative only and prob- 
ably will be slightly altered from time to time as experience 
makes necessary. 


It is worthy of note that the vocational training courses 
planned by the University of Arkansas comprised the first state 
scheme to be approved by the Federal Board. 


Candidates for admission to these courses must present fifteen 
units of high school work or the equivalent. A student desiring 
to teach Agriculture shall for the first two years take the gen- 
eral agricultural course. At the beginning of the third year, he 
shall register in both the College of Agriculture and the College 
of Education. He may then take his degree in the College of 
Agriculture along with the teacher's certificate in the College of 
Education, or he may take his degree in the College of Educa- 
tion with agricultural education as a major. Not later than 
the beginning of the junior year, and earlier if possible, students 
expecting to teach agriculture should consult with the Professor 
of Agricultural Education with regard to the arrangement and 
selection of courses. The teacher training in vocational agricul- 
ture may be taken only by persons who have had at least two 
years of vocational agricultural experience, or who are acquir- 
ing such experience as a part of their training. Each one of 
these courses covers four college years and is especially prepared 
for teachers of these respective vocational subjects. Each course 
consists of two hundred four term hours of work, a certain part 
of which must be in scientific project work in the vocation in- 
volved, and twenty-nine or thirty term hours in professional sub- 
jects, including practice teaching. 


THE FoLtow1nGc ProressIoNAL CoursES ARE AN UNVARYING 
REQUIREMENT 


Psychology 242 Psychology of Teaching...........----2.0-1ceeece 4 term hours 
Education 141 The Teachirg Process... .. 4 term hours 
12 term hours 


Education 240 Practice Teachirg 
Education 143 Prirciples of Secondary Education.............. 4 term hours 
Education 330 or 332, or Home Economics 341, 

Vocational Methods Course...........................3 or 4 term hours 


VocaTionAL HoME Economics TEACHER’S TRAINING CoURSE 
(For the first two years see College of Agricukure.) 


The teacher's certificate, in addition to the degree of Bachelor 
of Science in Home Economics, is granted to all candidates for 
a degree who complete the following courses. This course is of- 
fered by agreement between the College of Education and the 
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College of Agriculture and is designed especially for the training 
of teachers of Vocational Home Economics in Smith-Hughes Vo- 
cational schools. 


Credit 
Hours 
Course 
OSES OE LT ET ca a ae 


Food Economics (H. E. 331, Seas 
Dietetics (H. E. 334, 335, 336 
Education 141 Teaching Depeecs E 
Education 140 History of Education 
Education 243 Principles of Secondary Education. 
Methods of Peaching v Home Economics (Ed. 341)) 
Practice Teaching (Ed. 240) 

Household Management (H. E 
House Plaining (H. E. 441).. 
House Furnishing (H. E. 442).. . 
Women and Social Work (H. E. 443)... 
Textiles ard Clothirg Economics es E. 234, 235, 2522 
Study of Costume (H. E. 221) c 

Farm Conveniences 
Bacteriology 342 
Household Problems (H. k. 224). : 
VOUS SS A le re nr eR 


bah, SOs i Ge set ehiatate bel 
CNFSNNHOSSLADANWSLELAODH 


Home Economics Subjects. 
Gereral ard Electives... 
Professional ............. 


Four-YEAR CourRSE IN VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


During the first two years of this course students will take the 
regular general course in Agriculture. 


Junior Year 
FALL WINTER SPRING 
ang 


English 331, 332; 3331..........-.---.. 3 3 

Teachirg Process (Ed. 141)... = BS 

Prirciples of Secondary Educa 4 ee 

Psychology of Teaching..............-.....- ; 4 
Senior Year 

Vocational Agricultural Education 330.0... - 3 

Special Methods and Practice Teaching.................. a 12 


Electives in the junior and senior years to include not less 
than eight of the following subjects: 

Agricultura] Economics (331-332-531-521). 

Agricultural Engineering (322. 442, 331). 

Animal Hushandrv (331. 351, 352, 450). 

Agronomy (331-332-333). 

Racteriology (351). 

Economic Entomology (252). 

Farm Management (Agr. Econ. 431, 432). 

Horticulture (331, 437). 
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Veterinary Science 331 (332). 

Plant Pathology (352, 442). 

Soil Fertility (Agr. 345, 346). 

Additional electives may be chosen in any department in the 
College of Agriculture, or in Political Economy, Sociology, His- 
tory, English, Languages, or Sciences. 


DEPARTMENTAL STATEMENTS 
SYMBOLS 
The courses are numbered in accordance with the system pre- 


viously described. 
CREDIT HOURS 


The number of credit hours allowed in each course is identical 
with the number of hours of lecture or recitation hours a week 
through the term; in laboratory, shop, or field work two or 
three hours is considered as equivalent to one hour of lecture or 
recitation. 


Requirements for a Major in Education: forty-eight credit 
AS PR a Psychology 140 and Education 140, 141 or 143, 
an ! 


Psychology 140 should be taken as a preparation for all other 
courses. Students preparing to teach should complete, in addi- 
tion, Psychology 142, 230, or 245, and Education 230. No stu- 
dent shall be recommended for a position in high school who 
has not completed Psychology 245, or Education 143. No stu- 
dent shall be recommended for a supervisory position who has 
not completed Education 242, 345, and 346. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Proressor A. M. JorpAN, ProFrEssor JEWELL 


Beside the courses in Psychology appearing below, students are 
esto other courses in Psychology in the College of Arts and 
mciences, 


142. EpucaTionAL PsycHotocy.—A consideration of the fol- 
lowing topics of vital importance to the teacher: sources of in- 
terest, instincts, habits, moral training, memory, thinking, atten- 
tion, imagination, and “transfer of training.” Prerequisite: Psy- 
chology 140 or 144. Fall. Jorpan. 


143. EXPERIMENTAL EpucATIONAL PsycHoLocy.—The experi- 
mental study of the learning process both motor and ideational, 
memory, imagery, apperception, and the transfer of training. 
Emphasis is placed on correct laboratory procedure as a prep- 
aration for mental testing. Prerequisite: Psychology 140 or 144. 
Winter. JorDAN. 


240. Genetic PsycHoLtocy.—An intensive study of the devel- 
opment of the mind from childhood to adolescence, with a con- 
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sideration of the arguments for and against the recapitulation 
theory. A careful interpretation of both heredity and environ- 
mental influences in their bearing upon education in the home 
and in the school. Prerequisite: Psychology 140 or 144. Spring. 
(Not given in 1922-23.) JEWwELL. 


*234. PsycHoOLOGy oF ELEMENTARY ScHoot Susyects.—The 
sychological processes involved in the learning of reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, history, and geography. The laws of habit for- 
mation applied in arranging the material. Prerequisite: Psy- 
chology 140 or 144. Spring. Jorpan. 


242. PsycHotocy or TEAcHING.—Especially for students in 
the various Smith-Hughes courses, dealing with the topics 
usually studied in General Psychology, but always with reference 
to the learning process. Very practical, and the applications of 
the laws of psychology to teaching will be stressed. Fall. 
JEWELL. 


*245. PsycHoLocy oF ADOLESCENCE.—The important physical, 
mental, and moral changes natural to adolescence, of special in- 
terest to all who have to deal with boys and girls of high school 
age. Attention given to laying the foundation for the pedagogy 
of secondary instruction. Prerequisite: Psychology 140 or 144. 
(Given in alternate years. Not given in 1922-23.) JEweELt. 


METHODS AND MANAGMENT 
ProFEssor CADE, PROFESSOR MARINONI, PROFESSOR PALMER, Pro- 


FESSOR REINOEHL, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR ENSIGN, ASSISTANT 
ProFressor Gray, ASSISTANT ProressoR MARKHAM, Mrs. 
BATEMAN, Miss Buarr, Miss BunKER, Miss NELson, 
Miss WItson. 


130. ComMunity LIFE AND History FOR THE PRIMARY GRADES. 
—Selection and organization of material, and methods of pre- 
sentation. Lectures, recitation, reference reading, and observa- 
tion. Fall. Wurson. 


121. Numer ANd SCIENCE For Primary GrADES.—Organiza- 
tion of subject matter, and methods of presentation. Recitation, 
reference reading, and observation. Spring. WHuson. 


124 (125) (126). Pusric ScHoor Music. —Preparatory to 
teaching music in the public schools. Two meetings each week 
are given to sight reading and one to a study of the methods of 
teaching the subject to children. BATEMAN. 


141. Tracuinc Process.—An introduction to the scientific 
principles underlying teaching. Aims of the schools, chief fac- 
tors in the educative process, best methods of study, types of les- 
sons, skillful questioning, lesson plans, health education, prob- 
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lems in organization and control, newer phases of instruction. 
Text-book, lectures, and recitations. Offered every term. 
REINOEHL. 


139. ENGLISH For Primary Grapes.—The teaching of litera- 
ture, reading, composition, spelling, and penmanship. Lectures, 
recitation, reading, and observation. Winter. WHULSON. 


220. THE TEACHING oF ENGLISH.—The aims, methods, and re- 
sults of teaching English in high school. Written English em- 
phasized. Prerequisites: Education 130, 140, 143, Psychology 
140, and English 542, 543. Fall. BuNKEeEr. 


221. THe TEacHING oF History—The materials of history 
and the practical problems of teaching the subject in secondary 
schools. Prerequisites: Education 141, 140, 143. Psychology 
140, and History 131-133. Winter. BuNKER. 


222. Tue TEACHING oF MATHEMATICS.—Algebra and Geom- 
etry; educational value; position in course; methods of teaching 
(both American and foreign) ; order and importance of topics; 
text-books and literature. Lectures, discussions and reports. 
Prerequisites: Education 141, 140, 143, Psychology 140, and 
Mathematics 155-157. Spring. Bvarr. 


223. THE TEACHING oF FrENcH.—The problems that confront 
the teacher of French in secondary schools; pronunciation; 
choice and presentation of grammatical material; oral practice; 
composition; choice of tests; method of presentation. Pre- 
requisites: Education 141, 142, 140, Psychology 140, and French 
553. Spring. MARINONI. 


224. TEACHER’s CouRSE IN SECONDARY SCIENCE.—History of 
the sciences in secondary schools, their purpose and aims. Em- 
phasis is placed on the psychological method of presenting mate- 
rial in the various science courses. The project method of 
teaching the sciences will be included. Prerequisites: At least 
one year, preferably two, of college science, and Education 143, 
Psvchology 140. Required of students preparing to teach 
science. Winter. MARKHAM. 


250. Practice TEACHING.—Daily teaching of one period in 
the Training School in practical application of the principles of 
instruction. Teachers’ meeting one hour a week. (In Home 
Economics this course is called Education 260-261 and _ has 
Home Economics 341 as a prerequisite.) Prerequisites: Psy- 
chology 140, and Education 140, 141 or 143. Brarir, BUNKER, 
Cave, EnsicN, Gray, MARINONI, MARKHAM, NELSON, PALMER, 
AND WILSON. 


322. SpecrAr MetHOops IN VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE.—Organ- 
ization and presentation of subject matter according to seasonal 
sequence in class, laboratory, field, or demonstration exercises, 
texts, references, and illustrative materials, together with index- 
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ing of the same for ready reference; equipment and arrangement 

of class rooms and shop. A critical study of the project, the 

most important feature. Scope, kind, supervision, records, and 

duration of the project. Several required trips to near-by 

Smith-Hughes schools. This course will be combined with prac- 

ale teaching for Smith-Hughes students. Winter and Spring. 
NSIGN. 


341. Home Economics MerHops.—Methods for teaching foods 
and clothing. Discussion of the development of the home ec- 
Onomics movement, courses of study, current text-books, the 
method of demonstration. Prerequisites: Home Economics 331- 
333, and 234-236; Education 143, 141, and 140. Pater. 


*527. SratisticAL MerHops IN Epucation.—A practical study 
of the scientific methods of compiling, organizing, and inter- 
preting all kinds of educational data. The graphic representa- 
tion of data emphasized with special attention given to the actual 
needs of teachers and superintendents taking the course. Spring. 
REINOEHL. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
CoacH McLaren 


These courses have not been prepared for the general student 
body, but for players and for those whose business or pleasure 
it may be to instruct players or teams, the idea being to train 
men to fill the demand for athletic coaches in the institutions of 
learning throughout the state. The work will consist partly of 
lectures and partly of demonstrations. 


The courses are open to all men in the University except fresh- 
men. 


215. Basxer BALt.—Methods of training and developing a 
team, selection of men, floor work, shooting, the various po- 
sitions, and offensive and defensive methods used in scientific 
basket ball. Winter. McLaren. 


216. Track.—Method of developing and teaching individuals 
and team throughout the season, with proportionate attention to 
the form and methods used in all events on the inter-collegiate 
program. The management of an athletic meet and the rules 
of competition. Spring. McLaren. 


221. Foorsart.—Two hours per week. Fundamentals, train- 
ing, protection from injuries, construction and use of apparatus, 
how to play the various positions, football practice, systems of 
signals, intelligent planning of season, field generalship, system 
of offense and defense as used by the leading teams of the 
country, various general hints concerning the handling of men 
and selection of material, rules and ethics of sportmanship. Win- 
ter. McLaren. 
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PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION 


ProFrEssoR JEWELL, Proressor Hotz, PRroFEssor REINOEHL, 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR ENSIGN 


140. History or Epucation.—Educational tendencies rather 
than men. Stress laid upon the connection between educational 
theory and actual school work in its historical development. Of- 
fered every term. JEWELL. 


142. Principles oF ELEMENTARY EpucaTion.—Principles of 
education. as they affect the work of the elementary school; 
course of. study; selection and organization of subject matter: 
educational method, including problems and projects in teaching; 
adjusting work to»meet individual differences; grading and pro- 
motion of: pupils. Prerequisite: 141 and 140. Offered every 
term. Horz. 


243. PrINcIPLES oF SECONDARY EpucaTion.—Aims and func- 
tions of secondary education in a democracy; the high school 
pupil; individual differences; the curriculum and the selection 
of subject matter; methods of teaching; cardinal principles -of 
organization and management in so far as they affect the work 
of the teacher. Prerequisite: 141, 140, and Psychology 140. Of- 
fered every term. Hotz. 


*230. PuHttosopHy oF Epucation.—Education considered from 
the standpoint of: (1) biology, (2) neurology, (3) psychology, 
(4) anthropology, and (5) sociology. Instinct, heredity, habit, 
culture-epochs, individual differences, imitation, suggestion, 
training and memory, imagination, emotions, will, senses, motor 
activities and moral nature, formal discipline, educational values, 
and social education. Prerequisites : Psychology 140, or 144, and 
Education 140, or 141. Winter. JEWELL. 


*241. ComPpaRATIVE ScHooL Systems.—The outstanding fea- 
tures of the school systems of France, Germany, England, Den- 
mark, Switzerland, and the United States. Planned for those 
interested in the working out of the curriculum and a better su- 
pervision of the schools. The changes in education that the 
Great War has brought to England and Germany, and its prob- 
able effect on the United States, are largely emphasized. Text- 
book, lectures, and references. Prerequisite: 140. Spring. 
JEWELL. 


411. Seminar IN AGRICULTURAL EpucaTIon.—A review of 
current literature bearing on Vocational Education; round table 
discussions on special topics relating to the work in Arkansas 
and other states. For Seniors and Graduate Students majoring 
in Vocational work. ENSIGN. 


*526. CurrtcuLuM PropremMs.—A study of both the super- 
visory and the administrative aspects of curriculum making. It 
deals with the selection of aims, methods, teaching materials, 
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and standards of achievement in school subjects. Vitalization 
of instruction by extending supervision through the course of 
study. Special attention given to current work in the applica- 
tion of scientific methods to the development and organization 
of content-materials. References, lectures, and discussions. Pre- 
requisite: 141 or 143. Winter. REINOEHL. 


*537. PROBLEMS IN SECONDARY Epucation.—For prospective 
high school principals and supervisors, and closely related to 
536; classification and homogeneous grouping of pupils; making 
of daily schedules; measuring results of teaching, and teacher 
rating ; records and reports; methods of securing publicity. Pre- 
requisite: 536 and 242. Winter. Horz. 


_ 538. SEMINAR IN SECONDARY EpucaTion.—A research course 
in special problems in_ secondary education. Administration, 
financial support, etc. Prerequisite: 536 and 242. Horz. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
Proressors Cape, Horz, JEwWELL, JorpAN, REINOEHL 


134. Scuoor Hyciene.—Problems of school hygiene, includ- 
ing heating, lighting, ventilating, school diseases, medical inspec- 
tion of schools, and hygiene of various school activities. Lec- 
tures, and references. Not offered in 1922-23. JEWELL. 


234. ConpuctT oF THE RECITATION IN THE HicH ScHOoOoL.—(a). 
Directed Study—How we think; the training of thought; tech- 
nique of supervised study. 


(b). The Recitation Period—types and methods of recitation; 
types of questions and answers. 


The class is in constant touch with the demonstration school 
and frequently observes classes. Prerequisite: 243. Winter. 
Horz. 


*242. EpuCATIONAL TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS.—The critical 
study of scientific methods employed in measuring school room 
instruction. Special attention given the consideration of stan- 
dard tests and scales for the measuring of educational attain- 
ments, together with the technique of applying these to educa- 
tional products. Practice given in applying tests in oral and 
silent reading; spelling, penmanship, comprehension, arithmetic, 
English composition, and algebra. Prerequisites: Psychology 
140, and Education 140, or 141. Spring. Jorpan. 


*344 StaTE AND County ScHoo, ADMINISTRATION.—The edu- 
cational organization of the nation, state, county, district; rural 
school problems; buildings and equipment; school records, re- 
ports; text-books and the course of study; school officers; the 
teaching staff; the elementary school pupil; budgets and financial 
problems; inspection and standardization; measuring, inter- 
preting, presenting results to the public. Prerequisite: 142, or 
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243, or in the case of teachers of wide experience, the permis- 
sion of the instructor. References, discussions, reports. Fall. 
REINOEHL. 


*345. VILLAGE AND City ScHoo, ADMINISTRATION.—Evolution 
of city districts; the school plant, its care and equipment; ad- 
ministrative organizations; boards of education; the city super- 
intendent; ward and village principals ; teachers; grade pupils; 
classification and promotion; curriculum problems; student ac- 
tivities, health administration; school accounting, budgets, re- 
ports; selling the schools to "the public. Prerequisite, 142 or 
243, or, in case of teachers of wide experience, the permission 
of the instructor. References, discussions, reports. Winter. 
REINOEHL, 


*346. ScHoot Supervision.—The supervisory aspects of school 
administration. Development of supervision; present status; 
methods and plans; class schedules; organizing teaching mate- 
rials; criticism of instruction; supervised study; supervisory de- 
vices; economy and effectiveness in teaching; measuring results. 
Prerequisite : 142 or 243, or, in case of teachers or wide expe- 
rience, the permission of the instructor. References, discussions, 
reports. Spring. REINOEHL. 


*536. HicH ScHoot ADMINISTRATION.—Purpose and legal sta- 
tus of the high school; relation to elementary and to higher edu- 
cation; proposed plans for reorganization; the high school prin- 
cipal and his functions; selection, supervision, and promotion of 
teachers; the high school population; curricula and courses of 
study. Prerequisite: 243. Fall. Horz. 


*580. EpuCcATIONAL ProspLEMs.—A research course pertaining 
to problems of instruction, administration, and supervision. Open 
to seniors and graduate students. Research problems may be 
carried over two or more terms and a maximum of eight term 
hours credit may be made in this course. Prerequisite: Educa- 
tion 240. Cape. 


COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 


The purpose of the courses in this college is to prepare young 
men for the profession of engineering. The value of the train- 
ing acquired in a university course is recognized by railway 
officials, manufacturers, municipal, state, and federal authorities. 
The demand in industrial and engineering fields throughout the 
country is for college graduates. 

The graduates of the College of Engineering of the University 
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of Arkansas are scattered over the entire world, occupying po- 
sitions of trust in foreign lands, in the service of the United 
States government, in large manufactories, and in state and 
municipal service, or are building for themselves reputations as 
professional engineers. 


ADMISSION 


For a detailed statement of the entrance requirements and a 
description of the subjects accepted for entrance, see previous 


pages. 
COURSES OF STUDY 


The College of Engineering offers through its various depart- 
ments four year courses leading to the degrees of Bachelor of 
Chemical Engineering (B. Ch. E.), Bachelor of Civil Engineer- 
ing (B. C E.), Bachelor of Civil Engineering in Highways 
(B. C. E. in Highways), Bachclor of Electrical Engineering (B. 
E. E.), and Bachelor of Mechanical Enginecring (B. M. E.); 
graduate and professional courses leading to the degrees of 
Chemical Engineer (Ch. E.), Civil Engineer (C. E.), Electrical 
Engineer (E. E.), and Mechanical Engineer (M. E.); and spe- 
cial two-year courses leading to a certificate. 

Candidates for the bachelor’s degree in engineering must meet 
the entrance, residence, and registration requirements, and must 
complete satisfactorily two hundred sixteen term hours as out- 
lined in the following courses of study 

Elective courses will not be given unless as many as five stu- 
dents, who have completed the required undergraduate course, 
register for them. 

All senior engineering students, accompanied by. instructors, 
are required, during the spring term, to make a visit of inspec- 
tion to power plants. manufacturing plants, and noted engineer- 
ing works. All engineering students will be required to spend 
one week in actual field practice in surveying during the junior 
year. 


FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS FOR ALL 
ENGINEERING STUDENTS 
Freshman Year 


CREDIT HOURS 
FALL WINTER SPRING 


Course 
PER YSICR ML AZENCIAS) 1 C149) oy occcxscsssuecesor sancsssecasonsesevoverestes 4 4 4 
Erelish 131 (132) (133).. me | 3 3 
TET OTs UIC O ler cesecoceseseeessarastrcet steer alse svccssctecctacarecescensre 2 5 


Mathematics 157 .. 
Mathematics 128 . 
Mathematics 139 |... 
Drawing 121 (122) (123)............ 
Meckanic Arts 121 (122) (123) 
Military Art 111 (112) (113). 
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Sophomore Year 
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CREDIT HOURS 


FALL 


Course 
Mathematics 256 ............ = 
Mathematics 251 (252).. 


Chemistry 257 (258) (259). ey ts) 
Drawing 221 (222) (223). 2 
Civil Engit.eeri: g 251........... 5 
Experimental Engineernig 225... a} 
Electrical Regine 231 (221) <a 
Military Art 211 (212) (213)...... 4 
Heat) Power Engineering (23 1 oro crc seerrecserc ee 3 


WINTER 
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4 
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1 


al 


REQUIREMENTS FOR DEGREES 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 
Junior Year 


Co 
Chemistry 334, (355) (359) 
Chemistry 254, 255. 
Heat Power Enginee 
*Elective 


Chemistry 434, 435 (436)....... 
chemistry (451) (452) 453.. 
Electrical Ergineering 331, 
Electrical Engineerirg 321, 
*Elcctive 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 


Junior Year 


Course 

H. P. Ergineering 341 (342) (343)... 
Civil Ergineeri: g 342 ............ 
Civil Ergireerirg 340, 312 
Civil Ergireerirg 351 ..... 
Civil Ergineerirg 343 ..........-......- 
Civil Engiveerirg 331 (332) (333) 
Ceolog 341 . ares 

Civil Engir eerirg. "335. 
tElective 


Civil Engineerirg 451, 
Civil Engineering 443 
Civil E- gineering 435 
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°All elechivex must be chonsen with the corsert of the head of the De- 
Ergiveering. Of 
there electives 12 hours muct be chosen from other courses in chemistry 


Partment of Chemistry ard the Dear of the College of 


ard at least 9 hours in English or a foreign Jarguage. 


tTo be chosen with the advice and consent of the head of the depart- 


ment. 
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CREDIT HOURS 
PALL WINTER SPRING 
Course 

Civil Er gi: eering 
Civil Er gineerir g 
Civil Es gi: eering 
Civil Engineeri: g 
Civil E: gineering 
Civil Engineering 
Civil Er girneeri: g 
Civil Er gineernig 
* Elective 
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HIGHWAY ENGINEERING 
Junior Year 


Same as Junior Civil Engineering. 


Senior Year 


Course 
Civil Ergireerirg 451, 
Civil Engireering 425 
Civil Ergireecring 436, 437, 428.. 
Civil Er gineering yt pe ee 
Civil Engireering 433 ... 
Civil Engineerirg 440 ............ 
Chemistry (441) (442) (443) 4 
Civi! En gireerirg 438 ............ ss = 3 
Civil Ergireerirg 434 ... 3 
Civil Engireering 422 ... 


wo 
a A! wWNw 
N 
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Civil Ergireerirg 430 ... - 
Civil Engineering 439 3 
18 18 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
Junior Year 
Course 
Heat Power Engireering 341 (342) LATS s“4 4 4 
Electrical Ergineering 331 (332) 333.. as 3 3 
Electrical krgireerirg 321 (322) 323 2 2 2 
Electrical Ergireerirg 324 (325) (326).. 2 2 2 
Heat Power Engireering 331 (332) (333). 3 3 3 
SF ECES Ve Mir teee sacccasces exes sotcnt Reve ontcacis tte cbtee torch cokadonteceshovetevetes 4 4 4 
18 18 18 
Suggested Electives: 

Experime-tal E~qgireering 321 (322) (323).............. 2 2 2 
PAR SKM (ERPD) (GERD So po re rs ey 3 3 3 


*To be chosen with the advice and consent of the head of the depart- 
ment, 
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CREDIT HOURS 


Co PALL 
Military Art ts21 Se! COS & ) fee Baie eee a 2 
Physics 531 (532 A) 
Chemistry 241 —....... 4 
Fre:.ch 141 (142) (143). =i t 
Spanish (141) (142) (143) 4 
Electrical Engineering 334... <o 

Senior Year 

Electrical Engineering 431 (432) (433)... 3 
Electrical Ex.gineerirg 421 (422) (423) =v) 
Satine Ei gineering 424 (828) (426). 2 

Heat Power j tetas foots Ay yee oS] 
Electrical Er gi: eeris g He Gis) (419) 1 
Electrical Engineering 451 =< 
Civil Engineerirg 434 ..... 2 as 


oromics 433 ......... 
* Electives 


Suggested Electives: 
Electrical Er gineerirg 441, 442, 443... 
Electrical Ex ee ae 434, 4s 
Military Art $31 (532) (533)......... 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


Junior Year 
Courke 

Heat Power Engineering 341 (342) (343) 
Electrical Engineerirg 331 (332)............. 
Llectrical Er gireering 321 (322).. 
Experimental Engireering 321 (322) (323). 
Civil Engireerirg 343..... 
Drawing 341 
Heat Power Ergineerirg 344 (345)......... 
Heat Power Engireerirg 331 (332) (333) 
*Elective 


Heat Power Engineering 451. 
Economics) 433"... soe 
Heat Power Engireering 441 
Heat Power Engireerirg 442... 
Heat Power Engineerirg 431...... 
Heat Power Ergineering 443 ( 
Civil Ergireerirg 434 .......... 


Mecharic Arts 435............ 3 
Experimer tal E-gireering “42 ww 
Heat Power Engireering 421... eres 


Thesis. Seek 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR THE GRADUATE AND 
PROFESSIONAL DEGREES IN 
ENGINEERING 


The graduate degrees of of Chemical Engineer, Civil Engineer, 
Electrical Engineer, and Mechanical Engineer are granted to stu- 
dents who have completed the required undergraduate course 
and, in addition, at least one year of graduate work in resi- 
dence. This graduate work must include one major subject, 
based on the undergraduate course pursued, and two minor sub- 
jects, one or both of which must be closely related to the major 
subject. The candidate must complete not less than forty-five 
term credit hours in approved courses and must submit an ac- 
ceptable thesis in his major subject presenting the results of 
original research. 

The professional degrees of Chemical Engineer, Civil Engi- 
neer, Electrical Engineer, and Mechanical Engineer are also con- 
ferred upon graduates of the University of Arkansas who have 
been in successful practice of their profession for at least three 
years, two of which must have been done after receiving the 
bachelor’s degree. The candidate must have been in responsible 
charge of work as principal or assistant for at least one year. 
In addition to this he must present an acceptable thesis giving 
the results of original research. 

The candidate must submit, in writing, to the Committee on 
Scholarship of the College of Engineering a statement of his 
professional record, the names of at least three references, and 
the subject of his thesis, not later than January 1 of the col- 
lege year in which the degree is sought. The completed thesis 
must be in the hands of the Committee on Scholarship not later 
than May 20, of the same year. A fee of $2.00 is required, to 
cover cost of binding the library copy. 


DEPARTMENTAL STATEMENTS 
SENIOR THESIS 


Tuesis.—Each senior or graduate student, candidate for a de- 
gree, is required to submit the subject of his thesis not later than 
December 15, and the completed thesis not later than May 10 to 
a committee, consisting of the candidate’s major professor and 
two other members appointed by the dean, for its criticism 
and approval. All these must be neatly typewritten on one side 
of plain white paper, eight by ten inches in size, leaving a one- 
inch margin. When drawings or diagrams are used they should 
be made to conform to these dimensions or some multiple of 
them. The first page of the thesis should contain the title and 


the following statement: ‘Thesis submitted by................. 
to the faculty of the University of Arkansas in partial fulfillment 
of the requirements for the degree of....................- ” and 


the date. Theses submitted for bachelor degrees must be at least 
2,500 words in length. 
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CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 


Proressor Hate, ASSOCIATE ProFESSOR WERTHEIM, ASSISTANT 
Professor HuMPHREYS, Dr. PorTER 


The requirements for a degree are outlined on previous pages. 
The courses in chemistry tor chemical engineers are described 
under the Department of Chemistry. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 
PROFESSOR STOCKER, ASSISTANT PkOFESSOR SPENCER, Mr. MULLIN 


The requirements for a degree are outlined on previous pages. 

The courses in civil engineering include theoretical instruction 
accompanied by illustrations and as much of engineering prac- 
tice as possible. Much time is devoted to practice in the field, 
drafting room, and laboratory, this work being carried on 
parallel with the class work. Each year a party of engineering 
students goes into camp for one week for practice in surveying 
and railway location. The courses will give the student a knowl- 
edge of fundamental principles that will enable him to enter in- 
telligently upon professional practice. 


HicHway ENGINEERING 


In recent years many problems have arisen in connection with 
the construction and maintenance of highways, creating a de- 
mand for men who have been trained for this particular branch 
of engineering. The course in highway engineering has been 
arranged to aid in training engineers for this work. 

A well equipped laboratory has been provided for making all 
the standard tests in accordance with the practice of the United 
State Office of Public Roads. 

A laboratory fee of $2.00 is charged for the following courses 
in Civil Engineering: 213, 251, 312, 340, 351, 430, 439, 440. 


213. LevettInc AND FARM DrAINAGE.—Leveling, land survey- 
ing, and farm draining. For students in agriculture. Lectures 
and recitations one hour a week the first part, and field practice 
three hours the last part, of the term. Spring. Stocker. 


251. ELemMENTARY SuRVEYING.—General surveying to meet the 
needs of all engineering students; the care and use of tape, level, 
and transit; exercises in the field, including land surveying, level- 
ing, public land surveys, and the adjustment of instruments. 
Lectures and recitations three hours, field practice six hours. 
Exereduisite : Mathematics 156. Fall and spring. StTocKER AND 

ULLIN. 


312, 340. Ratzroap SurvEyInc.—Problems and practice in the 
location of simple, vertical. and transition curves; turnouts, 
measurements of cuts and fills; setting slone stakes and making 
computations for volumes. Prerequisites: 251, 351. Winter and 
Spring. SPENCER. 
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342. Rar_troap SurvEYING.—Preliminary surveys and location; 
simple, vertical, and transition curves; turnouts and cross-overs; 
estimates of earthwork and materials of construction. Prere- 
quisites: 251, 351. Winter. SPENCER. 


430. Rattway Economics.—The economics of railway loca- 
tion and maintenance. Prerequisites: 342, 313. Winter. SPEen- 
CER. 


331. Drawinc.—Computations and drawing of topographical 
maps from actual surveys. Drawing practice nine hours. Pre- 
requisite: Drawing 221-223. Fall. Spencer. 


332 (333). Draw1nc.—Graphic statics and detail drawing of 
simple wood and steel roof trusses. Drawing practice nine hours. 
Prerequisite: Drawing 221-223. Winter and spring. SPENCER. 


343. HyprAurics——The theory of hydraulics; principles of 
hydrostatic and hydrodynamic pressures; stream gauging; water 
measuring devices. Lectures and recitations three hours, labor- 
atory or computation work three hours. Prerequisite: H. P. E. 
341-243. Spring. MuLtLLIN. 


335. HicHways.—The location, design, construction, and 
maintenance of earth, gravel, broken stone, concrete, and bitu- 
minous macadam roads. Prerequisites: 351, 251. Winter. 
STOCKER. 


351. Surveyinc.—The use, care, and adjustment of level, 
transit, plane table, and sextant; methods employed in topo- 
graphic, land. city, mine, and hydrographic surveying; map mak- 
ing and ca'culations from field notes. Lectures and recitations 
three hours, field practice six hours. Prerequisite: 251 Fall. 
STOCKER. 


436 (437). MASONRY AND REINFORCED CoNCRETE.—Stone and 
brick masonry; plain and reinforced concrete; deep foundations; 
dams, retaining wal's, reinforced concrete structures. Prere- 
quisites: H P. E. 341-343. Fall and winter. SpENceER. 


428. ConcrETE Desicn.—Design of reinforced concrete struc- 
tures. Drawing practice six hours. Prerequisites: 440, 436, 437, 
H. P. E. 341-343. Spring. Spencer. 


420. Highway ENGINEERING LABORATORY.—Tests on gravel and 
broken stone to determine hardness, toughness. cementing power, 
and resistance to abrasion; rattler tests and absorption tests on 
paving brick; tests on sand and clay; inspection of and tests on 
bituminous materials. Laboratory six hours. Prerequisite: 335. 
Winter. SpeENcER. 


440 EwNcINEERING LABORATORY.—Tests to determine strength 
and other properties of materials of construction; tensile and 
crushing tests on brick and stone; standard tests on natural and 
Portland cements; tests to determine the effect of graded and 
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ungraded aggregates on concrete. One hour of recitation and 
six hours ot laboratory. Prerequisite: H. P. E. 341-343. Fall. 
SPENCER. 


439. ApvANcED SuRVEYING.—Problems in triangulation, topo- 
graphic surveying, precise leveling, and practical astronomy. Pre- 
requisites: 342, 313, 312, 330. Spring. SPENCER. 


422. HicHways.—Proper design, construction, and mainte- 
nance of city streets and pavements. Road laws, taxes, bond 
issues and assessments. Prerequisites: 335, 351. Fall. SrocKer. 


451, 431. Roor anp Bripce Stresses.—Computation of stresses 
in roofs and bridges, chiefly by analytical methods. Special at- 
tetion given to the subject of train loads for railroad bridges. 
Prerequisite: H. P. E. 341-343. Fall and winter. Stocker. 


_ 435. Brice Desicn.—Complete design with detailed draw- 
ings and estimates of weight and cost of a plate girder bridge. 
Prerequisites: 451, H. P. E. 341-343. Winter. Stocker. 


443. Bripce Desicn.—Complete design with detailed drawings 
and estimates of weight and cost of a riveted or pin connected 
railroad bridge. Prerequisites: 451-431, H. P. E. 341-343. 
Spring. STocKEr. 


432. SEweERAGE.—Municipal sewage disposal. Computations of 
quantities of sanitary and storm sewage, design of separate and 
combined systems of sewers, design of sewage purification works, 
and the uitimate disposal of sludge and effluents. Financial, 
legal, and pathological considerations of sanitation. Prerequi- 
site: 343. Fall. MuLLIN. 


433. WaterworKsS.—Public water supplies. Examination of 
sources of supply, computations of quantities required, design 
of reservoirs, purification plants, and distributing systems. Finan- 
cial, legal, and pathological considerations of municipal water 
supply. Prerequisite: 343. Winter. MUuLLIN. 


425. HicHway Brince Desicn.—Problems in the design of 
highway bridges, determination of waterways, construction and 
Maintenance of highway bridges and culverts Drawing and 
computation six hours. Prerequisite: 451. Winter. StTocKeEr. 


532. Hicuoway Brince Desicn.—A continuation of 425. Spring. 
Stocker. 


434. ENGINEERING CONTRACTS AND SPECIFICATIONS.—Legal as- 
Pects of contract and specification forms, and instruments for 
advertisements, proposals, contracts, and bonds; specifications 
for various kinds of work and materials. Spring. StTocKer 


438. Tuesis—(See Senior THESIS on previous pages.) 
STOCKER. 
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530. LAND DRAINAGE AND [RRIGATION.—Rainfall and run-off, 
the survey of drainage basins, the computation of quantities of 
run-off from drainage basins; the design, location, and con- 
struction of drainage courses; the financial and legal considera- 
tions of land drainage; benefits derived from land drainage. 
The sources of water supply for irrigation; the design, location, 
and construction of irrigation works; the application and duty 
of the water; the financial, legal, and beneficial consideration of 
irrigation. 343, 351. Waunter. MULLIN. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
Proressor GLADSON, PROFESSOR STELZNER, Mr. TEAGUE 


The requirements for a degree are outlined on a previous page. 
The courses in this department seek to combine general and tech- 
nical subjects in such proportions as to furnish a good foundation 
for the profession of electrical engineering. Sufficient theory is 
taught in the class-room and illustrated by laboratory experi- 
ments to give the student a knowledge of the underlying prin- 
ciples. Shop experience with manufacturing companies to give 
the student specific practical training is desirable. Such training 
should be obtained during vacations and after graduation. 

A laboratory fee of $2.00 is charged for the following courses 
iia aaa Engineering: 221, 321, 322, 323, 421, 422, 423. (See 


231. ELemMents oF ELectricAL ENGINEERING.—Introductory. 
Recitations and demonstration on electric and magnetic circuits 
and machines. Measuring instruments, their use and calibration. 
Prerequisite: Physics 142. Spring. STeLzNner. 


221. ELectricAL ENGINEERING LABorATORY.—To accompany 
231. Laboratory four hours. Prerequisite: Physics 142. Spring. 
TEAGUE. 

331 (332) 333. DyNAMo ELectric MACHINERY.—Direct and 
alternating current machinery with their general applications. 
Prerequisite: 231. STELZNER. 


321 (322) 323. ELectrricAL ENGINEERING LABOoRATORY.—Elec- 
trical and magnetic measurements, use and calibration of instru- 
ments; testing of direct and alternating current machinery. 
Four hours a week. To accompany 331-333. STELZNER. 


324 (325) (326). ELectricAL ENGINEERING Desicn.—Problems 
in direct current machinery, calculations and drawing. Four 
hours. Prerequisite: 231. TEAGUE. 


334. ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING.—Electric light wiring and 
different methods of artificial illumination; sources, intensity 
and distribution of light; physiological and hygienic problems; 
direct and indirect lighting; reflecting surfaces; illumination and 
photometric calculations. Prerequisite: 231. Spring STeLzNer. 
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431 (432) (433). ALTERNATING CURRENTS AND ALTERNATING 
CurRENT MACHINERY.—Lectures, recitations and problems on 
alternating current circuits and machinery. Prerequisite: 333. 
STELZNER. 


421 (422) (423). EvectrricAL ENGINEERING LABORATORY.—Lab- 
oratory exercises to accompany 431-433. Four hours. STELZNER. 


424 (425) (426). ExvecrricAL ENGINEERING Desicn.—Problems 
in alternating current machinery, calculations and drawing four 
hours. To accompany 431-433. TEAGUE. 


441. Hypro-Erecrric ENGINEERING—Methods of investigat- 
ing power possibilities of owing water, collecting data, select- 
ing power sites, designing dams, power house, transmission lines, 
and machinery. Prerequisite: 231. Fall. GLapson. 


434, TeLepHony.—The principal systems of telepliony in prac- 
tical use. Prerequisite: 231. Fall. TEAcueE. 


451. ExvecrricAL EguipMENT oF Power PLANnts.—Selection of 
electrical machinery for power stations; station construction, op- 
eration, and management. Prerequisite: 333. Winter. Grap- 
SON. 


435. TrLecrApHy.—The principal system of wire and wireless 
telegraphy in practical use. Prerequisite: 231. Spring. TEacueE. 


442. Execrricat Raitways.—Application of electricity to the 
propulsion of street cars and railway trains. Selection, equip- 
ment, and study of the various systems of electric traction. Lec- 
tures, recitations, and problems. Prerequisite: 333. Winter. 
STELZNER. 


437. ELectricaAL ENGINEERING SEMINAR.—Students who at- 
tend and take part in at least three-fourths of the meetings of 
the University of Arkansas Branch of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers during their Junior and Senior years, and 
who prepare and present an acceptable original paper on some 
engineering subject, will be allowed three term hours of credit. 


417 (418) (419). Tuesis—(See SENIon THESIS on previous 
pages.) GLApDSON. 
443. Exectric TRANSMISSION AND DISTRIRUTION OF PoWER.— 


Modern methods of transmission and distribution of electric 
power. Prerequisite: 431. Spring. GLapson. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


There are two departments in Mechanical Engineering: Ex- 
perimental Engineering and Drawing; and Heat Power Engi- 
neering and Mechanical Arts. 

The requirements for a degree are outlined on a previous page. 

Mechanical Engineers are in demand in various lines of en- 
gineering work, such as consulting engineering; power plant de- 
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signing, constructing, and operating; designing, constructing, 
erecting, operating, and testing all kinds of machinery; manu- 
facturing; engineering salesmanship; heating and ventilating en- 
gineering; and efficiency engineering. 

The course in mechanical engineering is designed to give the 
student a broad foundation in the subjects that are of the great- 
est importance in his work; a technical education in his chosen 
field made practical by shop’ and laboratory courses, and, in elec- 
tives, a certain amount of specialization and cultural develop- 
ment. It is believed that such a course will enable the student 
to be of immediate value to his employer and that it will insure 
certain advancement in his profession. 

A laboratory fee of $2.00 will be charged in the following 
courses: in Experimental Engineering, 225, 321, 322, 323, 422, 
423; in Trade Courses, 41, 42, 43; in Mechanic Arts, 121, 122, 
ZO LI ellos 124512550126) 430; 


EXPERIMENTAL ENGINEERING AND DRAWING 
Proressor Wirson, Mr. MuLLiIn 


225. MecHANIcAL LAgorATory.—Elementary laboratory work 
to acquaint the student with the use and operation of power plant 
equipment. One lecture and three hours laboratory. Prerequi- 
site: Physics 146. Winter or spring. WILSON. 


321 (322) (323). MecHANiIcAL LABorAToRY.—The calibration 
of engineering instruments, such as indicators, planimeters, noz- 
zles and meters; valve setting, efficiency tests of steam engines 
and boilers. Laboratory four hours. Must be preceded or ac- 
companied by Heat Power Engineering 331-333. Prerequisites: 
Exp. Eng. 225. , WILson. 


423. MECHANICAL LaporaTtory.—Properties of engineering ma- 
terials investigated experimentally. Complete test of some power 
or pumping plant. Special investigations. Four hours of lab- 
ves Prerequisites: Heat Power 342, Exp. Eng. 225. Spring. 

ILSON. 


439. Tuesis. (See SENIOR THESIS on previous pages.) WHL- 
SON. 
DRAWING 


121 (122) (123). MecHanicat Drawinc.—Instruction in the 
selection, use and care of instruments, lettering, sketching, and 
working drawings. The latter half of this course is devoted to 
elementary Descriptive Geometry. The problems are assigned 
and worked out in the drawing room. Six hours of drawing. 
Prerequisite: None. WuLson AND MULLIN. 


221 (222) (223). MecHANICcCAL Drawinc.—Elementary course, 
including lettering, technical sketching and machine parts, detail 
and assembly drawing, tracing and blue-printing, perspective and 
isometric drawing, topographical drawing and emperical machine 
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design. Drawing practice six hours. Prerequisite: Drawing 
123. Wuson. 


224 (225) (226). ArcHitecturAL Drawinc.—Plans and speci- 
fications, details, bills of material, perspective drawing, orders of 
architecture. Drawing practice six hours. WILsoN. 


227 (228). Letrertnc.—Freehand lettering, titles for maps and 
drawings, graphs. Drawing practice six hours. Winter and 
spring. MULLIN. 


341. Kinematics.—Investigation of the means by which mo- 
tion is transmitted in machines and of the principles underlying 
the design of gears, cams, and similar mechanical devices. Two 
recitations and six hours of drawing. Prerequisite: Drawing 
223. Fall. Wutson. 


HeEAtT Power ENGINEERING AND MECHANIC ARTS 


Proressor BAENDER, Mr. JoNES, Mr. DinwipprE, Mr. THOMPSON, 
Mr. STILLWELL 


HEAT POWER ENGINEERING 


341 (342) (343). TuHeoretical MEcHANICcS.—Statistics and 
dynamics, including a mathematical discussion of inertia, energy, 
and similar topics. The materials of construction, including the 
mathematical development of the formule for calculating the 
strength of beams, columns, and shafting, with numerous prac- 
tical problems illustrating the theory involved. Prerequisite: 
Mathematics 251-252. BaeNpeER. 


344 (345). Macuine Desicn.—The kinematics of machinery, 
gear wheels, and link motion. Designs made of complete lathes, 
punches, and similar machines. Complete working drawings, in- 
cluding the application of theory to practical problems. Must be 
preceded or accompanied: by course 341 (342) (343). Lectures 
and recitations two hours, drawing six hours. Prerequisite: 341- 
343 Shop. Winter and spring. BAENDER. 


331 (332) (333). Hear Power ENGINEERING —The thermo- 
dynamic theory underlying heat engines and its application to 
the steam and gas engines; valves and valve gears analyzed by 
the valve diagrams. Boilers, superheaters, and the properties of 
saturated and superheated steam. Prerequisites: Physics 241- 
243, Mathematics 251-252. BarnpER. 


451. MeEcHANICAL EoureMENT oF Power Prants.—The selec- 
tion of machinery for power plants, coal handling, and ash- 
handling. The characteristics of operation of the various types 
of prime movers and auxiliaries under variable loads so that 
equipment best adapted for the problems at hand» may be se- 
lected. Must be preeaded by course 331-333. Fall. Basnper. 
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452. ENGINE AND Borter DesicN.—The mechanics of engines 
and boilers with problems illustrating the thermo-dynamic theory 
undeniying the design. Must be preceded by course 331-333. 

AENDER. 


417 (418) (419). Tuests.—(See SENIor THESIS on previous 
pages.) BAENDER. 


231. Heat Encrnes.—For second year students. To give 
general information about power plant equipment. Elementary 
heat theory introduced. Prerequisite: None. Fall or winter. 
STILLWELL. 


442, Gas ENGINE Desicn.—The design of modern gas engines 
especially as applied to the automobile engine. Various types of 
engines. Prerequisite: 331-333. Winter. BAENDER. 


431. ReFRIGERATION—The theory of ice-making machinery. 
The various types, with particular reference to the theory under- 
lying construction. Prerequisite: 331-333. Fall. BArnper. 


441. INpusTRIAL ENGINEERING.—A study of markets, capital, 
labor, materials, processes and organization, and of their_in- 
fluences, separate and combined, in engineering industries. Pre- 
requisite: None. Fall. StTirtwe vr. 


443 (444). HEATING AND VENTILATING.—The various types of 
heating systems and their proper installation. Prerequisite: 331- 
333. Winter, spring. STILLWELL. 


421. ApvANCED THERMODYNAMICS.—An advanced study of 
heat engines introducing the application of calculus and differ- 
ential equations for the solution of problems. Prerequisites: 
331 (333). Winter. BAENDER. 


MecHAnics Arts 


121. WoonworKx.—Joinery, use and care of tools, making of 
pausing and core boxes. Shop practice six hours. Prerequisite: 
one. Given in any term. DiInwuppIe. 


122. Forctnc.—Management of fires, drawing, welding, an- 
nealing and tempering of tools. Shop practice six hours. Pre- 
requisite: None. Given in any term. THompson. 

123. Macuine SnHop.—Bench work on chipping and filing, 
turning, thread cutting, planing, and grinding. Shop practice 
six hours. Prerequisite: None. Given in any term. Jones. 


124. Carpentry.—Especially for students in Agriculture. Use 
and care of tools, grinding and sharpening edge tools. setting 
and filing saws. Commercial methods of handling lumber, con- 
struction of modern farm buildings; preparing lists of mate- 
rial, plain roof framing, use of steel square. Shop practice six 
hours. Given in any term. Prerequisite: None. Dinwiuppie, 
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125. Force Worx.—Especially for students of Agriculture: 
Handling of fires, annealing, drawing, and woding: Special 
problems are worked out that are most suitable for farm work. 
Shop practice six hours. Prerequisites: None. Given in any 
term. THOMPSON. 


435. Apvancep SHop.—Advanced work in either woodwork, 
forging, or machine shop, or a combination of these. Prere- 
quisites: Shop 121, 122, 123. Fall. Jones, DiNwiIppIE AND 
THOMPSON. 


SHORT COURSE IN ELECTRICAL AND MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 
Mr. DinwippicE, Mr. McKinvtey, Mr. Kinc, Mr. Irsy, Mr. Star- 
BIRD, Mr. Jones, Mr. THompson, Mr. BARToNn 


The following course is offered to students who have at least 
a grammar school education and who desire to prepare them- 
selves better for advancement in the trades, or who desire to 
become familiar with the care, operation, and repair of some 
line of machinery. The course is intended to give the student 
a working knowledge of steam, gas, and electrical machinery, in 
addition to his shop training. 

Upon the satisfactory completion of two years of work, a 
certificate will be issued. 


CoursE oF Stupy 
FIRST YEAR 
Fall Term 


HOURS 
RECITATION PRACTICB 

Course 
Steam Boilers... 


Drawing. ............ 
Blacksmithing 
) Arithmetic 

(1) Physics 


NI AAwSw 


(42) Steam Engines ..... 
(45) Direct Current M 
(12) Drawing .... 
(122) Woodworkin 
(17) Arithmetic ~.. 
(2) Physics 


RI ARwO 


: 
ae 


ovmmrwnneesteecees eves ccnccosseecs: 


Spring Term 


(43) ‘Gas, Engines 2 Sens eo | 
(46) Direct Current Machinery —...... 
(13) Drawing’ soo eS S 

(123) Machire Shop 

(15) Geometry) —— 
(3) Physics a. 


aor: ae 
wi Aawe 
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SECOND YEAR 
Fall Term 


HOURS 
RECITATION PRACTICE 
Course 

(62) Alternating Currents 
($1) Mech. Equip. of Power Plants... 
(20) Drawing ... 
(7) Algebra ..... 
(27) Mechanics .... 


4 
4 
4 
4 


Winter Term 


(63) Alternating Currents 
(52) Elec. Equip. of Power Plants. 
(21) Drawing 
(8) Algebra . 
(28) Mechanic 


ah ae 


Spring Term 


(64) Alternating Currents 
(53) Steam and Gas Mac 
(22) Drawing ............. 
(9) Trigonometry 

*Elective 


ae ae 
~ 


GENERAL EXTENSION DIVISION 
ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 


Joun C. Furrary, M. A. LL. D., President. 
ARTHUR M. Haropine, M. A., Ph. D., Director of General Exten- 
sion. 
Henry G. Horz, M. A., Ph. D., In Charge of Educational Sur- 
weys. 
Joun Crark Jorpan, M. A., Ph. D., Jn Charge of Arkansas High 
School Debating League. 
EvVANGELINE Pratt, B. A., Secretary, In Charge of Correspon- 
dence Instruction. 
WituiaM B. Stevzner, B. E. E., E. E., M. S., In Charge of En- 
ginecring Instruction Staff. 
Freperick G. BAENpeER, B. M. E., Professor of Heat Power En- 
gineering. 
G. N. Cape, A. M., Director of Teacher Training. 
G. H. Capy, M. A., Ph. D., Professor of Geology. 
*ilectric Railways 53. 
Electric Transmissions 54. 
Iilumination 55. 
*These electric courses are regular college courses which the short 


course men are permitted to attend, but with the understanding that no col- 
loge credit will be given. 
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M. R. Ensicn, M. A., Associate Professor of Agricultural Edu- 
cation. 


Harrison Hate, M. S., Ph. D., Professor of Chemistry. 

L. S. Hamitton, A. M., Assistant Professor of History. 

J. L. Hancock, M. A., Ph. D., Associate Professor of Ancient 
Languages. 


A. M. Harpinc, M. A., Ph. D., Professor of Mathematics and 
Astronomy. 


E. G. Hassett, B. A., Assistant in Music. 

H. G. Horz, M. A., Ph. D., Professor of Secondary Education. 
JeweLtt C. Hucues, M. A., Instructor in Mathematics 

J. R. Jewerrt, M. A., Ph. D., Professor of Education. 

Vircit L. Jones, Ph. D., Professor of English. 

A. M. Jorpan, M. A, Ph. D., Professor of Psychology. 

J. C. Jorpan, M. A., Ph. D., Professor of English. 


James Kessier, A. M., Associate Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages. 


A. E. Lussxy, M. A., Ph. D., Professor of German. 

Antonio Marinoni, M. A., Professor of Romance Languages. 
G. B. McCowen, B. S., Instructor in Economics and Sociology. 
OWEN MITCHELL, Assistant in Music. 

M. AcneEs NELSON, Ph. B., Instructor in Home Economics. 


L. A. PassarE.ii, M. A., Assistant Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages. 

Srpney Pickens, A. B., Instructor in Education. 

C. M. RernoexHt, M. A., Ph. D., Professor of School Adminis- 


tration. 
G. E. Riptey, M. S, Professor of Physics. 
J. G. Rossman, M. A., Instructor in Education. 


RowFna Scumint, B. S. E., Assistant Professor of Home Eco- 
nomics. 


Murray SHEEHAN, M. A., Associate Professor, Journalism. 

W. B. Sterzner, E. E., M. S., Professor of Electrical Engi- 
neering. 

G. P. Stocker, B. S., C. E., Professor of Civil Engineering. 

H. H. Strauss, M. A., Professor of Ancient Languages. 

D. Y. Tuomas, M. A., Ph. D., Professor of History. 

J, S. WaterMAN, M. A., Associate Professor of Economics and 
Soctology. 

B. N. Wirson, M. E, M. M. E., Professor of Experimental En- 
gineering and Drawing. 

EvizABetH P. Witson, Instructor in Education. 
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The purpose of the University of Arkansas is to serve not only 
a group of qualified resident students, but all the people of the 
state. To this end the University Extension Service was estab- 
lished, the General Extension Division to represent the Colleges 
of Engineering, Arts and Sciences, Education, and the Agri- 
cultural Extension Division to represent the College of Agricul- 
ture. 


The General Extension Division places at the disposal of the 
people of Arkansas the same opportunities for instruction and 
culture offered resident students, disseminates the valuable 
knowledge obtained from research and investigation, and is the 
medium through which many educational and public service re- 
sources outside the state are made available for effective public 
use. 


The activities of the General Extension Division may be clas- 
sified under the following heads. It should be understood, how- 
ever, that the services rendered are by no means limited to those 
mentioned. The scope of the usefulness of the Division ex- 
tends into new fields whenever an opportunity to be of service 
presents itself. 


CorRESPONDENCE INSTRUCTION.—To those persons who cannot 
attend the University, the Bureau of Correspondence Instruction 
furnishes extension courses in vocational, technical, and cultural 
subjects, carrying the same credit as residence courses and su- 
pervised by the same instructors. A certificate is granted upon 
completion of every course. This service is invaluable profes- 
sionally to teachers, working men, business men, and students 
working toward a degree, as well as to persons studying for cul- 
ture alone. A number of preparatory courses are offered for 
those to whom high school training 1s not available or practi- 
cable. Any grammar school graduate may enroll in these courses. 
There are special courses for teachers which they may take in 
place of teachers’ examinations to raise the grade of their cer- 
tificates. 


Crus Stupy Courses.—Subjects which are of greatest interest 
to the clubs of the state are selected by the General Extension 
Division, and courses of twelve lessons are prepared on each. 
Each lesson contains references and questions and forms a com- 
plete program for one meeting. If desired, all necessary ref- 
erence books will be furnished, and year books will be printed 
for the club. 


VisuaL IJNstrucTion.—The Bureau of Visual Instruction func- 
tions in a number of ways. In co-operation with the University 
of Oklahoma, it furnishes excellent films for school and com- 
muuiity entertainment, selected by a special board of censorship 
from the best new productions. The Bureau circulates free films 
from various sources, and educational films at cost from the best 
distributors. 
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Sets of slides on almost any grammar or high school subject 
are supplied from the Bureau’s own library, and a number of 
other sets from other sources are distributed. 


LecrurEs AND ENTERTAINMENTS.—The General Extension Di- 
vision arranges for lectures and entertainments to be given by 
prominent professional men and women, ministers, musicians, 
state officials, and university professors on a wide range of sub- 
jects. This service gives business men an opportunity to hear 
talks by experts in their particular helds; gives women an op- 
portunity to attend lectures of definite interest to them; fur- 
nishes speakers and musical programs for special occasions; and 
serves to extend the educational influence of the University gen- 
erally, as well as to further community spirit. 

At present there is no fund available to cover the expense con- 
nected with this service. Consequently the General Extension 
Division is compelled to charge a small fce, which is the same 
for all towns in the state, so that the towns near Fayetteville 
have no advantage over those more remote, 

Lyceum Courses.—The General Extension Division can fur- 
nish a limited number of lyceum courses. These courses are 
offered at cost. Their quality is above the average, many of the 
numbers being given by University artists. 

In securing other talent, the General Extension Division gets 
an option on a number of engagements for professional concert 
companies and entertainments, and acts as a clearing house for 
these dates. In this way much can be saved on the cost of the 
local lyceum course. 


ARKANSAS HicH Scnroot Desatinc Leacue.—This organiza- 
tion is for the promotion of the consideration and discussion of 
present day problems. On account of the great increase in mem- 
bership in the League, the state has been divided into six dis- 
tricts. In each district preliminary debates are held to elim- 
inate to one school. Debates are then held between the three 
northern districts and between the three southern districts. The 
two schools which are winners in these debates then send their 
teams to the University for the final debates and honors. 


Ciass Stupy.—Extension classes are organized in any commu- 
nity and in any subject where the enrollment justifies it. These 
classes are taught by University instructors. The courses given 
are standard courses. under the supervision of the College 
under which they fall, and University credit is granted those 
who complete the work. Class centers have been established at 
Rogers, Fort Smith, Batesville, Fordyce, Wynne, and Texarkana. 


PxHoNo7RAPH Recorps.—To cultivate an appreciation and un- 
derstanding of good music, the General Extension Division sends 
out sets of the best records, selected by the Department of Fine 
Arts, making up complete programs, accompanied by suitable 
lecture material. 
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Crus Stupy Ouriines.—Study outlines are furnished free of 
charge on subjects of interest to clubs. Lists of reterences are 
furnished with these outiines; it is often possible for reference 
books to be loaned from the General Extension Division. 


Pays anv Recirations.—To assist in the selection of good 
plays, the General Extension Division lends copies from its li- 
brary of plays from which ong may be selected for local use. 
Readings may be borrowed, copies of the most suitabie ones 
made, and the originals returned. Excellent contest material 
may be found in these readings. 


GENERAL INFORMATION.—The General Extension Division en- 
deavors to answer questions and give information on all sub- 
jects. Lists of references and packages of collected material are 
sent whenever possible. This service is free, and is found in- 
valuable by individuals, clubs, civic societies, and other organ- 
izations. 


Community InstituTEs.—To secure unified action toward 
community improvement, the General Extension Division con- 
ducts community institutes, designed to make systematic investi- 
gation of local problems and to carry on profitable discussion 
which will lead to the solution of such problems. These insti- 
tutes consist of one, two, or three-day programs on which appear 
local people, the best known men and women from the State De- 
partments, clubs and association, and from the University and 
other educational institutions. Lectures and illustrated talks are 
given, demonstrations offered, motion pictures shown, and con- 
ferences held. Modern business methods, co-operation between 
merchant and farmer, public health, city beautification, and sim- 
ilar subjects are considered. “Get together meetings” are held 
at night, consisting of musical programs, picture shows, home 
talent plays, informal discussions, and similar things of interest. 


ScHoot Surveys.—During the past year the College of Edu- 
cation has made a survey of the Fort Smith school system which 
has proved to be one of the most comprehensive surveys ever 
made in the United States. It has already assisted the teachers 
of Harrison in making an auto survey of their own school sys- 
tem. Now that the Fort Smith schools have been ehGrotigly. 
surveyed with national standards in mind, it will not be difficult 
for other Arkansas schools to compare their work and organiza- 
tion with such national standards. 


EpucaTIONAL INFORMATION AND AsSISTANCE—Through the 
General Extension Division, the College of Education offers its 
services to any community making an effort to improve its sys- 
tem of public schools. The members of the faculty are ready 
at all times to address county and city teachers’ meetings, 
women’s clubs, and other organizations on educational topics. 
Any school problem whatever, which may arise, will be carefully 
considered and capable assistance given. 
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The Bureau of Tests and Measurements is maintained for the 
purpose of assisting the school systems of Arkansas in standard- 
izing their work in the various grades. It is ready to furnish 
at cost the best tests available, or in case the tests needed are 
not in stock, to put those interested in touch with the proper 
source of supply. The Bureau will tabulate results, score papers, 
when necessary, and publish from time to time bulletins showing 
the comparative standing of the schools co-operating. The re- 
sults will be interpreted by experts and recommendations made 
to the principals and superintendents as to possible changes in 
curriculum, standards of promotion, or treatment of individual 
cases. 


The College of Education publishes regularly a bulletin of 
abstracts and reviews, for the purpose of selecting from the 
numerous books which appear each year the most valuable ones 
for the use of teachers, and to aid the intelligent choice of books 
for the school room library. 

A Recommendation Bureau is maintained to assist in placing 
students of the University in teaching positions. This service is 
free and has proved invaluable in bringing together good situa- 
tions and suitable teachers. 


COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 


The courses in the College of Agriculture are designed to train 
men for work in agriculture as farmers, farm managers, county 
agricultural agents, teachers of vocational agriculture, animal 
husbandmen, horticulturists, managers of farmers’ organizations, 
marketing agents, research and extension specialists, and various 
other lines of work now open to graduates of colleges of agri- 
culture; and to train women for work in Home Economics as 
teachers, vocational teachers in Smith-Hughes schools, county 
home demonstration agents, dietitians, managers of homes, and 
similar duties. 


ADMISSION 


_For detailed statement of entrance requirements and descrip- 
tions of subjects accepted for entrance, see a previous page. 


COURSES OF STUDY 


The College of Agriculture offers the following courses: 
1. A four-year general course in Agriculture. 

2. A four-year course in Agronomy. 

3. A four-year course in Animal Husbandry. 

4. A four-year course in Dairy Husbandry. 

5. A four-year course im Horticulture. 
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6. A four-year course in Plant Pathology. (Requirements on 
application.) 

7. A four-year course in Agricultural Chemistry. (Require- 
ments on application.) 

8. A four-year course in Entomology. (Requirements on ap- 
plication.) 

9. A four-year course in Agricultural Education for teach- 
ers in Smith-Hughes Vocational Schools, offered in conjunction 
with the College of Education, 

10. A four-year course in Agriculture for the training of 
County Agents and other Extension workers. 


All of the courses listed above lead to the degree of Bachelor 
of Science in Agriculture (B S. A.). In addition, special short 
courses in agriculture are offered. 

11. A four-year course in Home Economics. 


12. A four-year course in Home Economics for the training 
of teachers in Smith-Hughes Vocational Schools offered in con- 
junction with the College of Education. 

13. A four-year course for home demonstration agents. 


The last three courses lead to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Home Economics (B. S. H. E.). In addition, special 
short courses are given for farm women and others. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR DEGREE OF BACHELOR 
OF SCIENCE IN AGRICULTURE 


The candidate must meet the entrance, residence, and registra- 
tion requirements and must complete satisfactorily two hundred 
and ten credit hours as outlined in the following courses of study. 
The first two years are considered as foundation years and are 
the same for all courses in agriculture. The Junior and Senior 
years involve more highly specialized work. 

Required subjects must be taken in regular order as scheduled. 
Courses with prerequisites cannot be taken out of their regular 
order without the consent of the head of the department and the 
Dean of the College. 


FOUR-YEAR GENERAL COURSE IN AGRICUL- 
TURE 


Freshman Year 


CREDIT HOURS 
FALL WINTER SPRING 

Course 
English 131, 132, 133_. 3 3 
Chemistry 141, 142, 14 
Botany 141, 142, 143 
Trigcnometry 131... 
Crops (Agron. 142).. oe — x 
Vegetable Gardening (Hort. 133) —-— nese 


3 Ohaw 
et oe 
Git be 
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CREDIT HOURS 
’ FALL WINTER SPRING 


Course 
Poultry (A; (Ho 131) 2s AEX | = = 
Forge Shop (Mech. Eng. 122) Se 2 = 
Wood Work (Mech. Eng. 124)... a = Z 
Graphic Methods (Agr. Eng. 113). = > 1 
Military Art 111, 112, 113 1 1 1 
18 18 18 
Sophomore Year 

Qualiative Analysis (Chem. 241) = es 
Agricultural Chemistry (Agr. Chem. 242). - 4 = 
Organic Chemistry (Chem. 243)..... =~ 4 
Physics) (2415 242. seccscicstorvtcten cles 4 4 in 
re ing Market Classes (A. H. ws Sie Be 3 
OIG RY 23 Lp csecsaccivsecesesstosers at = a 
Soils (Agron. 232, 233).. eae 3 3 
Farm Machinery (Agr. Eng. : mic < ~ 
Dairying (A. i. RID jee ees 3 = 
Drainage and Pesos (Agr. Eng. 3 
Horticulture 231 os = 
Zoclegy 232-243 3 4 
Military Art 211, 1 1 
18 18 18 


At the beginning of the junior year the candidate may choose 
the general course in agriculture, or a major subject in one of 
the various departments of the College, the choice of which will 
determine largely his course of study for the junior and senior 
years. 


Students taking any of the major courses outlined on the fol- 
lowing pages will choose from courses approved by the candi- 
date’s major professor so as to include for the junior and senior 
year not less than thirty, nor more than thirty-four, credit hours 
in the major subject. 


GENERAL COURSE 


The following course is prescribed for those who desire a gen- 
eral course in agriculture. The electives in this general course 
in the junior and senior years are subject to approval by the 
Dean of the College of Agriculture. 


Junior Year 


Course 
English (331, 332, 333) 
Feeds ard Feedirg (A. H. 352) 
Gereral Bacteriology (Bact. 351)... stess 
Agricultural Ecor omics (Agr, Econ. 331, me | 
Farm Crons (Agron. 331, 332, 333)............--...--- ct | 
History of Breeds and Pedigrees CAS Ha s5))h a 5 


[we wwe 
ot ww 


Senior Year 


Farm Maragemert (Agr. Econ. 431, 432)... 
Economic Entomology (Ent. 252) 
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CREDIT HOURS 
FALL WINTER SPRING 


Plant Pathology (P. P. 352) 3 5 ea 


Farm Buildings (Agr. Eng. 44 4 = 
Animal Breeding (A. H. 433). < 3 
Market Gardening (Hort. 331). 


Electives junior and senior year, 37 hours, of which 15 hours 
must be chosen from subjects in the following departments: 
Animal Husbandry. 
Agricultural Chemistry. 
Agricultural Engineering. 
Agricultural Economics. 
Agronomy. 
Bacteriology. 
Entomology. 
Horticulture. 
Plant Pathology. 
Veterinary Science. 
Agricultural Education. 
The remainder may be chosen from any Department of the 
College of Agriculture or of the University. 


AGRONOMY MAJOR 


Junior Year 
REQUIRED 


Course 
ery ts CBSTIISS 257 SSS) tecsescrssstesstvcccccosterestessiatetesssvacoers 
d Crops (Agronomy 331, 332, 333)... 
sisi Fertility (/ SLOnOMY, 345, 346)... 
Laat a 7 (GED), eee ed eee ey 


Senior Year 
REQUIRED 
Major Courses in Agronomy..............-:. 
Farm Buildirgs (Agr. Eng. 442). 
Plant Pathology 352 
Electives in the junior and senior years must include not less 
than six of the following subjects: 
Agricultural Chemistry (341) 
Agricultural Engineering (331 or 333) 
Bacteriology (543 or 544). 
Farm Management (431-432). 
Plant Pathology (442). 
Education (242) and (130 or 331). 
Agricultural Economics (331-332). 
Animal Husbandry (351 or 352). 
Economic Entomology (252). 
Horticulture (331 or 332). 
Veterinary Science (341 or 333). 
Vocational Education (330) or Practice Teaching. 
Additional electives may be chosen from any Department of 
the College of Agriculture or from the following: Economics, 


1 BAW 
ut ww 
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Sociology, Public Speaking, Journalism, History, Political 
Science, Language or Science. 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY MAJOR 


Junior Year 


CREDIT HOURS 
FALL WINTER SPRING 


Course 

English (331), 332, (333) sca kesoeeasppeeicetoeeereeeremers 3 3 3 
General Bacteriology (Bact. 351). ~ a 

History of Breeds ard Realgrces: . H. 351) 


Feeds and Feedi: g (A. a 352 s 
Arimal Breedirg (A. H. Sere Corecess S 3 
Live Stock Judging (A. Hr 322) * 2 
Veterirary ience (Vet. Sc Mai. 331, 332). 4 3 3 
Genetics (Bots -341) 0 ae eee 4 


Senior Year 


Major Courses in Animal Hushandry 
Farm Buildings (Agr. Erg. 442). 
Electives (Junior and Serior).. 
Electives in the junior and senior years to include not less than 

six of the following subjects: 

Agricultural Economics (331-332). 

Farm Management (431-432). 

Agronomy (331-332-333). 

Agronomy (345-346). 

Horticulture (342 or 349). 

Agricultural Engueccing (331): 

Dairy Husbandry (A. 333 or 437). 

Poultry Production oe H. 435). 

Economic Entomology (252). 

Bacteriology (S43). 

Agricultural Chemistry (351 or 335). 

Education (242 and 120 or 331). 

Vocational Education (330) or Practice Teaching. 

Additional electives may he chosen from any department of 

the College of Agriculture or from the following: Economics, 
Sociology, Public Speaking, Journalism, History, Political 
Science, Language, and Science. 


DAIRY HUSBANDRY MAJOR 
Junior Year 


Course 
English, (331-332-333). 225 .0Sate pte eraetee 3 3 3 
Cereral Bacteriology (Ract. 351). +S ae 5 
History of Breeds and enterces) e Ficasol es oh = = 
Reds avd Feding (A. H. 352).. - 5 = 

Animal Rreedirg (A. H. 331). a = 3 

Veterinary Scierce (Vet. Sci. 341-331 E 3 3 
Soe Butter Makirg ard Accounting 

= a 


Dair; Stock Indeirg (A. H. 333)... 
Genetics (Bot. 341) 


oe 
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Senior Year 


Course 


Major Courses in Dairy Husbandry 
Farm Buildi: gs (Agr. Eig. 442) 
Bacteriolo; (CY § Da Rr 

Electives (Junior ard Senior) 


Electives in the junior and senior years to include not less 
than six of the following subjects: 
Agricultural Economics (331-332). 
Farm Management (431-432). 
Agronomy (331-332-333). 
Agronomy (345-346). 
Horticulture (342 or 349). 
Agricultural Engineering (331). 
Animal Husbandry (321-322). 
Poultry Production (435). 
Economical Entomology (252). 
Bacteriology (543). 
Agricultural Chemistry (351 or 335). 
Education (242 and 130 or 331). 
Vocational Education (330) or Practice Teaching. 


Additional electives may be chosen from any department of 
the College of Agriculture, or from the following: Economics, 
Sociology, Public Speaking, Journalism, History, Political 
Science, Language, and Science. 


HORTICULTURAL MAJOR 


Junior Year 


CREDIT HOURS 


FALL WINTER SPRING 
Course 

English (331-332-333) 3 3 3 
Market Gardering (Hort. 331). 3 os x 
Orchard Managemert (Hort. 2s 3 < 
Sma!l Fruits (Hort. 333)........... = 7s 3 
Econcmic Entomology (Ent. 252 5 = a 
Soil Fertility (Agron. 345-346) 4 4 = 
Geretics (Bot. 341)... = 4 = 
Potato Production (Hor = 3 
Electives 4 5 

18 18 


Senior Year 


Harvesting ard Refrigeration (Hort. 441)...... 
Sprayirg and Spray Materials (Hort. 437) 
Pla t Pathology (P. P. 352)..... 
Bacteriolegy (351)......... eeereetaesaes 
Farm Buildirgs (Agr. Eng. 442) 
Electives 
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Students majoring in Horticulture must take at least eleven 
additional hours of work in Horticultural subjects to satisfy 
major requirements. 

At least six subjects must be elected from the following list: 

French 141-142-143. 

German 131-132-133. 

Public Speaking (English 533). 

Plant Physiology (Botany 347). 

Agricultural Economics 331-332. 

Marketing (Agri. Econ. 531). 

Farm Management (Agri. Econ. 431-432). 
Gas Engines (Agri. Eng. 331). 

History of Breeds and Pedigrees (A. H. 351). 
Feeds and Feeding (A. H. 352). 

Meat and Its By-Products (A. H 470). 
Advanced Economic Entomology (Ent 335). 
Plant Pathology Methods (P. P. 435-436-437). 
Vocational Education (330) or practice teaching. 


Additional electives may be chosen from any subject in the 
College of Agriculture, or in Economics and Sociology, Educa- 
tion, Public Speaking, Journalism, History, Political Science, 
Language, or Science. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


Junior Year 


REQUIRED 
CREDIT HOURS 
FALL WINTER SPRING 


_ Course 
ETIRUSIy G3 *392- 393) cncenseressseaeceresas totes 


ao 3 3 

Teaching Process (Educ. 130) ......... 20 a “ 
Prirciples Secordary Education (Ed. 143)... 3 4 “ 
Raychology of Teaching icnccssctiiseap reasons = . 4 
, 6 7 7 

Senior Year 

Vocational Agricultural Education 330...-...sccsesee a = 3 
Special Methods and Practice Teaching... — 12 


1s 
Electives in the junior and senior years to include not less 

than eight of the following subjects: 

Agricultural Economics (331-332-531-521). 

Agricultural Engineering 322, 442, 331. 

Animal Hushandry 331. 351, 352, 450. 

Agronomy (331-332-333). 

Racteriology (351). 

Economic Entomology (252). 

Farm Management (Agri. Econ. 431-432). 

Horticulture (331-437). 

Veterinary Science (331-332). 
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Plant Pathology (352-442). 
Soil Fertility (345-346). 
Additional electives may be chosen in any department of the 
College of Agriculture, or in Political Economy, Sociology, His- 
tory, English, Lanugages, or Sciences. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR DEGREE OF BACHELOR 
OF SCIENCE IN HOME ECONOMICS 


The candidate must meet the entrance, residence, and regis- 
tration requirements and must complete satisfactorily one hun- 
dred ninety-eight credit hours as outlined in the following 
courses of study. The first two years are considered as founda- 
tion years and are the same for all courses in Home Economics. 
The junior and senior years involve more highly specialized 
work. 

Freshman Year 
CREDIT HOURS 


FALL WINTER SPRING 
Course 
English 131, 132, 133 3 3 
Chemistry 141, 142, 143.. 4 a 
Elementary Sewing (H. E. 131, 132, 133). 3 3 
Foods (H: E. 136, 137, 138)...................-. 3 3 
Elementary Design (Art. 134, 135, 136).. 3 3 
Physical Education 111, 112, 113 1 1 
17 17 
Sophomore Year 

Zovl 241, 242 and 243 or Botany 141 ar! 4 4 
Psychology 140 .........cccccec \eapettcetye snaveswensets 3 4 -: 
Chemistry 241, 242 or Agri. Chem. 243. 4 = 4 
Survey of Home Economics Literature ( : 2 « 
Health and Child Care (H. E. 238) ma 3 

Textiles and Clothing Economics 
RO) Wate tateets Sask Sepronicseciccsu tieccoeeceu55 3 3 3 
Study of Costume (H. E. 222, 223) - 2 2 
Physical Education 211, 212, 213... 1 1 J 
Electives a) 3 2 


17 17 7 
After the second year the student may choose one of the fol- 


lowing courses: 
GENERAL COURSE 


Junior Year 
Course 

Economics or Sociology............-- 
Study of Costume H. E 
Modern Language... 
Bacteriology 342 iseees 
Food Ecoromics and Advanced Food Preparation 
CH. E. 331, 332, 323) pane 
Meat ard Its By-Products (A. H. 430). 
Honsehod Problems (H. E. 324)..... 
*Electives 


nN 
t &hN: 


10 pele 
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Senior Year 


CREDIT HOURS 
FALL WINTER SPRING 


Course 

English ..... = 4 4 
Modern La ~s 3 3 
House Planning ( 4 = =) 
House Furnishing (H. E. 442) a 4 = 
Women and Social Work (H. E. s 2 4 
Household Management (H. E. 361) . 6 * ne 
*Electives 5 s 

16 16 


VOCATIONAL HOME ECONOMICS TEACHER- 
TRAINING COURSE 


The teacher’s certificate, in addition to the degree of Bachelor 
of Science in Home Economics, is granted to all candidates for 
a degree who complete the following courses. This course is 
offered by agreement between the College of Education and the 
College of Agriculture and is designed especially for the train- 
ing of teachers in Vocational Home Economics in Smith-Hughes 
Vocational Schools (see College of Education) : 


Junior Year 


Course 


Ecoromics or Sociology. 
Food Economics (H. rE 331, 332). 
History of Education en B eatds 

Teachirg Process (Ed. 130)......... 
Prirciples of Stoo ndaty. Baucation (Ed. 243). 
Methods of Teaching Home Economics (Ed. ae = 4 


Farm Home Spee he (Agr. Eng. 322)... 2 

Bactériolowy: 342s scowls wesacieviercitts = 

Honschoid Problems (H. E. 324). 2 
*Electives 6 8 
16 16 16 

Sentor Year 

Practice Teaching (Ed. 250)... a = 5 5 
Household tale ul: Ate E. 361). .6 « © 
House Planning (H. 41)... - 4 “ 
House Furnishing He 442) = 4 = 
Women and seen Work (H. E. 443) He 4 
Dietetics (Hl. E. 334, 335, 336)... mk 3 3 
*Electives 3 + 4 
16 16 


“To be chosen on advice of major professor. A maximum of 12 hours 
in music will be given as credit toward the degree of Bachelor of Scierce in 
Home Economics, including the first year’s work. Not more than 6 hours 
may be taken in any one year. 
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HOME DEMONSTRATION COURSE 


Junior Year 
CREDIT HOURS 
FALL WINTER SPRING 


Course 
Economics or Sociology............--..-sece-s-sscresesesseeeennenes 4 = es 
‘ood Economics (H. E. 331, 332). “06 3 3 
Millinery (BrG JS SRP Dp eee eee alee ee 3 
Household Problems (H. E. 324) 2 < 
Vegetable (eal (Hort. 131)... 3 
Farm Poultry Culture (A. H. 13 1) —— 3 s ; 
Meat and Its By-Products Os H. 430). 5 2 os 
ournalism 537, 538, 539. 3 3 3 
PISO CAVER ecrerscecrtrecseotiattcteverstertecicsosetstrectnvetares seseerdosetioeeeca 3 6 4 
16 16 16 
Senior Year 

Household RASDRRCment a ) OE Tb i a eee 6 = E 
House Plannirg (H. E. ie eer =e = - 
House Furnishing (H. E. 442)........... 4 Se 
Women and Social Work (H. E. 443)... - 4 
Extension Methods (Agri. Econ. 521)...... 2 " 

Farm Home pamvenicd ces (Agr. Eng. 322) 2 
Dietéetical CHES S34335;\ 336). ras 3 3 

OUST CO ee hE Er Eh es 3 5 
16 16 16 


DEPARTMENTAL STATEMENTS 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY 
Proressor ReAp, ASSISTANT PRoFESSOR SURE 


Agricultural Chemistry deals mainly with the chemical 
changes occurring in the soil, the growth and life of plants, ani- 
mal nutrition, and the preparation of food products. The devel- 
opment of agriculture is calling for an ever increasing number 
of chemists. The courses offered in this department are intended 
to give the student in agriculture or home economics a broad 
view of the subject, and to train men for instructional and ex- 
perimental work in the various fields of chemical activity as ap- 
plied to agriculture. 


242. QUANTITATIVE AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY.—General sur- 
vey of chemistry in its relation to soils, fertilizers, manures, and 
feeding stuffs. Two lectures and two laboratory periods. Pre- 
requisite: Chemistry 241. Winter. Fee, $3.00. Reap. 


243. AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY AS APPLIED TO THE HoME.— 
A very practical course dealing with the composition and nutri- 
tive value of the more common foods and their preservation; 


*To be chosen on advice of major professor. A maximum of 12 hours 
in music will be given as credit toward the degree of Bachelor of Scierce in 
Home Economics, including the first year’s work. Not more than 6 hours 
may be taken in any one year. 
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proprietary infant foods; household remedies and disinfectants ; 
toilet articles, and the chemistry of laundering, dyeing, and tex- 
tiles. Lectures and recitations three hours. Prerequisite: Chem- 
istry 141-143. Spring. Fee, $2.00. Reap. 


245. ANALysiIs oF Foops.—The application of quantitative 
methods employed in the analysis of the more common foods, 
and practice in testing for the presence of adulterants, preserva- 
tives and artificial coloring. Lectures and recitations two hours; 
laboratory six hours a week. Prerequisite: Chemistry 241. Win- 
ter. Fee, $2.50. Reap. 


341. BiocHEmistry.—A general course dealing with the or- 
ganic and inorganic compounds found in plants and animals and 
the chemical changes involved in such processes as metabolism 
and growth. Lectures and recitations four hours. Prerequisite: 
Organic Chemistry 242. Fall. Reap. 


343. Principtes oF Nutrition.—Special emphasis placed on 
the chemistry and physiology of carbohydrate, fat, protein and 
mineral metabolism, and the energy requirements for mainte- 
nance, growth, and reproduction. Prerequisite: Chemistry 242. 
Fall or Spring. Reap, Sure. 


331. CHEMISTRY OF Darry Propucts.—The composition and 
complete analysis of milk, butter, cheese, and other dairy prod- 
ucts. The chemistry of fermentation. One lecture and two lab- 
oratory periods. Prerequisite: Chemistry 241, Autumn. Fee, 


$2.50. Reap. 


342, CHEMISTRY OF INSECTICIDES AND FuNcictpes.—The prep- 
aration, composition, and analysis of the more important insecti- 
cides and fungicides. Two lectures and two laboratory periods. 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 242. Fall. Fee, $3.00. Reap. 


332. PLANT CHEMISTRY.—The chemistry and classification of 
plant constituents; the vital processes involved in growth and 
nutrition; and the chemistry of the manufacture of certain plant 
products. Three lectures and one laborato period. Pre- 
requisite: Chemistry 242. Winter or spring. ee. $2.00. Reap. 


421 (422) (423). AcricutturRAL CHEMISTRY RESEARCH —Spe- 
cial problems assigned to advanced students majoring in Agri- 
cultural Chemistry. Credit: one to two hours each term, Reap, 


Sure. 
AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
ProFEssorR KNAppP, Professor MCNAIR 


This department offers courses in Agricultural Economics, 
Agricultural Organization, Farm Management, and Marketing. 
The object is to acquaint the student thoroughly with the busi- 
ness side of agriculture, especially the organization of the farm 
as a business unit and its relationship to other farms, and the 
business organization of agriculture both in production and mar- 
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keting. It takes up questions of leases, tenantry, and other eco- 
nomic problems. Each subject matter course in other depart- 
ments in the College of Agriculture teaches the ordinary pro- 
cesses of marketing each product. The Department of Agricul- 
tural Economics teaches only those subjects in marketing which 
are general in application. It deals with the organization, meth- 
ods, principles and practices in co-operative marketing. 


331 (332). AGRICULTURAL Economics.—Problems of distribu- 
tion, rents, value of farm lands, farm labor and wages, rates of 
interest and profits in Agriculture. The organization and method 
of marketing farm products, the price, quotations, transportation, 
futures, inspection and grading, co-operative buying and selling. 
Fall and winter. (By arrangement with Department of Eco- 
nomics and Sociology, College of Arts and Sciences.) Scorr. 


531. MARKETING—Study of the general principles of co- 
operative marketing and the marketing functions including class- 
ing, standardizing, assembling, storage, financing and distribution 
of farm products. Juniors and seniors. Fall. KNapp. 


431-432. Farm MANAGEMENT.—General principles of farm 
management, choice of farm, types of farming, farm organiza- 
tion and administration, factors and cost of production, records, 
and accounts. Lectures and problems. Also visits to farms. 
Fall and winter. McNair. 


433. ApvANcED Farm’ MANAGEMENT.—Advance course in 
farm management, farm accounting, farm tenure, contribution 
of investment by landlord and tenant, distribution of receipts 
and expenses, leases. Lectures and problems three hours. 
Spring. McNair. 


521. EXTENSION ORGANIZATION AND MetHops.—The history of 
extension work, its origin and development; general principles 
involved; method of organization in state and county; manner 
of conducting demonstrations with farmers; means of ascertain- 
ing agricultural problems and planning work on a community, 
county and state-wide basis; methods of approach. Winter. 
IKNAPP. 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 
Proressor WirT 


(Under the Joint Supervision of the Dean of the College of 
Agriculture and the Dean of the College of Engineering.) 


The object is to train the student, (1) in the construction, ad- 
justment, operation, and selection of modern, labor-saving farm 
implements and power-farming machinery; (2) to drain and ter- 
race farm lands; (3) to make effective use of modern home con- 
veniences; and (4) to design and supervise the erection of struc- 
tures on his own farm and to construct minor buildings. 
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113. GrapHic MetHops.—The use of graphs, charts, and dia- 
grams in the graphical representation of agricultural data are 
studied by actual preparation of such charts in the laboratory.—<, 
It is designed to familiarize the student with methods of pt€-- =f 
senting data by means of charts and curves, and to enable hint}? 
to interpret such data when encountered in textbooks and ref- 
erences. Three hours laboratory. No prerequisite. Spring. 

Fee $1.00. Wirt. 


231. Farm MAcuINERyY.—Construction, adjustment, operation, 
care, and uses of plows, harrows, grain drills, corn and cotton 
planters, mowers, rakes, grain and rice binders, manure spread-* 
ers, sprayers, wagons, and other implements are studied in the 
class-room, laboratory, and field. One hour recitation. Six 
hours laboratory. No prerequisite. Fall. Fee $1.00. Wrrr. 


233. PracricAL FArmM DRAINAGE AND TERRACING.—Farm drain- 
age, including use of instruments, ditching, tiling, terracing, pre- 
vention of erosion, and effect of drainage on crops and soils. 
One recitation, six hours laboratory Prerequisites: Trigo- 
nometry and Soils. Spring. Fee $1.00. Wurr or Crayton. 


322. Farm Home CoNveNIENCES—The conveniences which 
make home life on the farm more attractive. Electric and other 
forms of lighting; water supply; sewage disposal; and heating 
systems. Recitations. No prerequisite. Winter. Wzurrt. 


331. Gas Encines.—Application of gas engines to farm work. 
Operation, care, adjustment, and repair of gasoline and kerosene 
engines for the farm. Two recitations, three hours laboratory. 
Prerequisite: Farm Machinery. Fall. Fee, $1.00. Wirt. 


333. Tracrors-——The construction, adjustment, repair, care, 
and operation of gasoline and kerosene tractors for farming op- 
erations. Field work is emphasized. One recitation, six hours 
laboratory. Prerequisite: Gas Engines. Spring. Fee $1.00. 
Wirt. 

442. Farm Buitptncs.—Planning and construction of poultry 
houses. implement sheds, dairy barns, silos, general barns, sweet 
potato storage houses, hog houses, farm residences and model 
farmsteads. .Plans are drawn, bill of materials itemized, and 
complete specifications of some farm buildings are made in the 
laboratory. Two hours recitation. six hours laboratory. No 
prerequisite. Winter. Fee $1.00. Wrurr. 


AGRONOMY 


Proressor Netson, ASsocrATE Proressor SACHS, ASSOCIATE Pro- 
FESSOR Osporn, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR MCCLELLAND, 
ASSISTANT ProFessor WaArE, Mr. AUSTIN 


The courses in this department are designed to meet the re- 
quirements of: (1) students who desire a knowledge of the sub- 
ject as a part of a general education; (2) students who are in- 
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terested especially in farm operations, or the management of 
land; (3) students who desire a technical knowledge of the 
subject as a preparation for teaching, or graduate or research 
work. 


142, Acronomy.—Crops (cotton, corn, small grains, clovers, 
grasses, forage, and miscellaneous crops), including varieties, 
strains, quality, the use of score cards; identification of seed 
grasses, clovers, alfalfa, other legumes and forage crops; weed 
seed, characteristic adulterants. Stress placed upon the staple 
crops. Lectures and recitations two hours, laboratory four hours. 
No prerequisite. Winter. Fee, $1.00. McCrLeLranp. 


212. Cotton CrLassinc.—The relative value of cotton grades 
and the factors that determine them, with practical exercises in 
classing and stapling. Open to any Student in the University in 
the sophomore, junior, or senior classes. Students in Agronomy 
431-432 may not take this course. Winter. Fee, $2.00. Ware. 


232 (233). Soms.—The origin, formation, physical properties, 
and classifications of soils; soil moisture, its movements and 
methods of control, drainage, tillage, checking erosion; relation 
of different physical properties of soil to moisture holding ca- 
pacity, temperature and aeration, with special reference to soil 
management. Lectures, recitations, and laboratory three hours. 
Prerequisites: 142 and Chem. 141-143. Winter and spring. Fee, 
$2.00 each term. SAcHs, AUSTIN. 


322. SEED TESTING AND EXAMINATION.—The purity and quality 
cof seeds, factors affecting germination, identification of weed 
seeds, use of germinators for official and for home testing. 
Laboratory practice two periods. Winter. McCLELLAND. 


331 Farm Crops.—A thorough study of corn, including ger- 
mination tests, planting, cultivation, harvesting, storing, improve- 
ment, fertilization, rotation; station work, varieties, commercial 
grading, and marketing. Prerequisites: 142, 233. Fall. Netson. 


332. Farm Crops.—The small grains, including varieties, adap- 
tation, culture; rotation and rotation practices; crop improve- 
ment; station work; commercial grading, and marketing. Pre- 
requisites: 142, 233. Winter. NeELson. 


333. ForacE Crops.—Forage crops, including grasses, clovers, 
alfalfa, annual legumes and other forage crops; adaptation, utili- 
zation, culture, possibilities and methods of improvement; purity 
and germination tests; weeds and weed control. Prerequisite: 
142, 233. Spring. NE son. 


345 (346). Som Ferririry.—Crop requirements; nature and 
source of plant foods; exhaustion of soils, maintenance and in- 
crease of fertility; green manures, farm manures and commer- 
cial fertilizers ; biological life of soils, with special attention to 
the nitrogen problem and liberation of mineral plant foods; rota- 
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tions and effect of different systems of farming on productivity 
of the soil, based on a study of the older field experiments. 
Lectures, recitations and laboratory four hours’ Prerequisite: 
233. Autumn and winter. Tee, $3.00 each term. SAcHs, AUSTIN. 


337. Som CLAssIFICATION.—To familiarize the student with 
the methods and practice of soil survey work. The important 
soil types with special reference to Arkansas and the South in 
general. Lectures and field practice three hours. Prerequisite: 
232-233. Spring. Fee, $2.00. Sacus. 


321. EXPERIMENTAL MeEtTHors.—Conception and statement of 
problems, planning experiments, suitable land or conditions, pur- 
pose and use of checks, possibility and probability of error. 
Methods of record keeping, tabulation and graphic representa- 
tion of results. Fall. Prerequisites: 333, 346, 431. McCLeELLAND. 


323. JuDGING AND GRADING.—Factors determining the_official 
grades of corn, rice, small grains, hay, and other crops. Judging 
of exhibition and market samples, practice in commercial grad- 
ing. Spring. Laboratory practice two periods. McCreLLANp. 


431 Cotton Propuction.—An advanced course in the produc- 
tion of cotton. Origin, history, production, composition, and 
cropping systems. Practical work: the form and structure of 
the cotton plant and fibre, identification of various groups, and 
variety studies in the field. Lectures and laboratory three hours. 
Prerequisites: 142, 233. Fall Ware. 


432. Cotron Hanpiinc—Continuation of 431. Cotton im- 
provement by selection and breeding, harvesting, storing, and 
marketing. aboratory work: “Cotton classing’ and “stapling.” 
The government standards used for comparison in classing. Lec- 
tures and laboratory three hours. Prerequisites: 142, 233. Win- 
ter. Fee, $3.00. Ware. 


433. PLANT BREEDING.—The practical application of the prin- 
ciples of variation and heredity to the breeding of general farm 
crops. Special attention paid to the practical breeding of corn, 
cotton, small grains, and forage crops. Lectures and recitations 
four hours. Open to seniors only. Prerequisites: 331, 431, 
Genetics. Spring. WArE. 


*435. Apvancep Som Puysics.—A study of mechanical analy- 
sis, concentration of the soil solution, soil heat. and other physi- 
cal properties of the soil. Laboratory. conferences, and reports. 
Prerequisite 233. Fall. Fee, $3.00. Sacus. 


*437. ApvaAncep Sor Fertiiry—aA more intensive study of 
some of the important changes taking place in the soil, i. e., am- 
monification, nitritation, nitratation, sulfofication. Laboratory, 
conferences, and reports. Prerequisite: 346. Spring. Fee, 
$4.00. Sacus, 
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*444. Fretp MANAGEMENT.—Crop and soil adaptation, meth- 
ods of tillage and their effects, effects of different types of farm- 
ing. Harmful practices, balanced systems, practical rotations, use 
of legumes, manures, composts, and commercial fertilizers in 
general farm practice. Soil preservation and reclamation, cor- 
rective measures, prevention of erosion, effects of and disposal 
of surplus moisture, weed eradication, significance of seed selec- 
tion, improved varieties, and seed breeding. Fall. Open to 
seniors. NELSON. 


*421, 422, 423. ReszArcH.—Research work in special problems 
designed for advanced and graduate students. One to three 
hours a week. Fee, $1.00 to $3.00 a term, according to number 
of hours taken. NELSON. 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY AND DAIRYING 


Proressor DvorACHEK, ASSISTANT ProrEssoR MASON, ASSISTANT 
ProFessor Stout, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR REED, ASSISTANT 
Proressor Hunt, Mr. WILBANKS 


The live stock and poultry owned by the department are used 
to familiarize the student with the various types and breeds. 
Students interested in dairying have an opportunity to study the 
operations in a commercial creamery run by the department. 


131. Farm Pourtry Curture.—The principles of the follow- 
ing subjects in the order given: Breeds, housing, feeding, breed- 
ing, incubation, brooding, poultry products, diseases. manage- 
ment, and marketing. Lectures and recitations three hours. No 
prerequisites. Fall. Stout. 


231, Farm Darry1nc.—The composition of milk, causes of 
variation in composition, abnormal milk and its causes. bacteria 
in milk products, the lactometer. Babcock testing, milk separa- 
tion, farm butter making, handling dairy products on the farm, 
and marketing dairy products. Lectures and recitations one 
hour, laboratory six hours. Prerequisites: Chem. 141-143. Win- 
ter. Fee, $3.00. Mason, WILBANKS. 


232. Jupcinc Types AnD Marker CLAsses.—Practice in scor- 
ing types and market classes of sheep, swine, cattle, and horses, 
using the score card. followed by comparative judcing. Empha- 
sis given standardization and grading in marketing live stock. 
Lectures and recitations one hour. laboratory six hours. No pre- 
requisites. Spring. DvoracHEeK, REED, HUNT. 


351. History oF BREEDS AND PeptsrEES —The origin. history, 
development, breed characteristics. and adaptation of the more 
important breeds of horses, beef cattle, dairy cattle. swine, and 
sheep. Pedigree work with prominent individuals of the various 
breetc Prerequisite: 232. Fall. DvoracHex, Reep, Hunt, 


*kor advanced students and graduates, 
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352, FEEeps AND FEeepING.—The principles of animal nutrition, 
digestibility of feeds, composition, value, and preparation of 
feeds; use of silos; selection of feeds for balanced rations, and 
the economical feeding of all classes of farm animals. Pre- 
requisites: Ag. Chem. 241 or Chem. 242. Winter. DvorACHEK. 


331. ANIMAL BrEEDING.—The principles and the various sys- 
tems of animal breeding; the application of the principles of 
genetics to practical animal breeding. Prerequisite: Genetics 
Bot. 341. Spring. Hunt. 


321. Jupcinc Breep Types or SHEEP AND SWINE.—Scoring and 
comparative judging of breed types of sheep and swine. breed 
characteristics given special attention. Animals from the college 
herds supplemented by livestock owned by neighboring breeders 
used for class work. Laboratory six hours. Prerequisites: 232, 
351. Winter. Hunt. 


322. JUDGING CREED TypES oF BEEF CATTLE AND HorseEs.— 
Scoring and comparative judging of breed types of beef cattle 
and horses. Breed characteristics given special attention. Ani- 
mals from the college herds, supplemented by livestock owned 
by neighboring breeders used for class work. Laboratory six 
hours. Prerequisites: 232, 351. Spring. Jeep. 


323. Pouttry Jupcinc.—Scoring, and judging by comparison 
standard breeds and varieties of poultry for show room and 
utility. Birds from the college flocks and those entered in the 
Arkansas State Egg Laying Contest used for class work. Lab- 
Oratory six hours. Prerequisite: 131. Winter. Stour. 


333. Dairy Stock Jupcinc.—Scoring and comparative judg- 
ing of breed types of dairy cattle. Classification of animals in 
the show ring. Required of students competing for place on 
dairy judging team. Laboratory nine hours. Prerequisites: 231, 
351. Spring. DvoracHEK, Mason. 


341. CrEAMERY BuTTER MAKING AND AccoUNTING.—The prin- 
ciples of creamery butter making; construction, care, and equip- 
ment of creameries; methods of sampling and grading cream; 
pasteurizing; starter making; cream ripening; creamery ac- 
counting; creamery management; and marketing of product. 
Lectures and recitations two hours, laboratory six hours. Pre- 
requisite: 231. Winter. Fee, $3.00. Mason, WILBANKS. 


430. Meat aAnp Its By-Propucts.—The slaughtering and 
dressing of meat animals; meat cutting, curing, and utilization 
of meat by-products. Lectures and recitations two hours, lab- 
oratory three hours. Lectures and recitations can be taken for 
two credits by Home Economic students. Elective only for 
junior and senior students. Winter. DvoracHEK, 


450. AnimAL Propuction—A general course in the feeding, 
breeding, care, and management of horses, beef cattle, swine, 
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and sheep. The equipment necessary for practical production of 
animals will also be considered. Lectures and recitations four 
hours, laboratory three hours. Prerequisites: 351, 352, 331. 
Winter. Reep, Hunt. 


431. Apvancep Live Stock Jupcinc.—Show ring judging of 
breed types and market classes of sheep, swine, beef cattle, and 
horses. Required of major students training for live stock judg- 
ing contests. Laboratory nine hours. Prerequisites: 232, 
321, 322. Fall. Reep. 


432. Live Stock PracricuMs.—Practice in the feeding, care, 
and management of live stock. Designed to train students in 
the handling of live stock on the farm and in the show ring. 
Laboratory nine hours. Prerequisites: 351, 352, 331. Fall. Reep. 


433. Pork Propuction.—An advanced course in pork produc- 
tion and marketing from the standpoint of both the farmer and 
the special breeder. Problems assigned in management, supple- 
mented by collateral reading of experimental data. Lectures 
and recitations three hours. Elective only for major and 
graduate students. Winter. Hunt. 


434. Horse Propucrion.—An advanced course in horse pro- 
duction and marketing from the standpoint of both the farmer 
and the special breeder. Problems assigned in management, 
supplemented by collateral reading of experimental data. Lec- 
tures and recitations three hours. Elective only for major and 
graduate students. Winter. Reep. 


435. Pourtry Propuction.—An advanced course in_ poultry 
production. Practical work in incubation, brooding, chick rais- 
ing, and flock management. Lectures and recitations one hour. 
Renny, six hours. Prerequisite: 131. Spring. Fee, $3.00. 

TOUT. 


436. Brer Propuction.—An advanced course in beef produc- 
tion and marketing from the standpoint of both the farmer and 
the special breeder. Problems assigned in management, supple- 
mented by collateral reading of experimental data. Lectures and 
recitations three hours. Elective only for major and graduate 
students. Winter. ReEep. 


437. Mitx Propuction.—Dairy farm management and the 
marketing of dairy farm products, from the standpoint of both 
the farmer and the special dairyman. Problems assigned in 
management, supplemented by collateral reading of experimental 
data. Lectures and recitations three hours. Elective only for 
major and graduate students. Fall. DvorAcHEK. 


438. Mutton ANp Woor Propuction.—An advanced course in 
mutton and wool production, from the standpoint both of the 
farmer and the special breeder. Problems assigned in manage- 
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ment, supplemented by collateral reading of experimental data. 
Lectures and recitations three hours. Elective only for major 
and graduate students. Spring. Hunt. 


439. Ice CreEAM AND CHEESE MAKinG.—Ice cream and ices. 
Preparation of materials used in their manufacture for home use 
and sale. Various kinds of cheeses. Cheddar cheese making 
and curing for home use and sale. The commercial manufacture 
of ice cream and cheddar cheese for retail and wholesale trade. 
Lectures and recitations one hour, laboratory six hours. Pre- 
requisites: 231, 341. Fall. Fee, $3.00. Mason, WILBANKS. 


420. HANDLING PouLTry AND Eccs ror MARKET.—Poultry fat- 
tening, dressing, storage, and shipping. Egg candling, storage, 
grading, packing, and handling for market. Lectures and reci- 
tations two hours. Prerequisite: 131. Fall. Srour. 


421. Market MiLk Anp Dartry INSspEcTIoN.—Different classes 
of market milk, transportation, storage, marketing, and account- 
ing. Practice in the use of score cards for inspecting milk 
plants, dairy farms, and creameries. Lectures and recitations 
one hour, laboratory three hours. Prerequisites: 231, Bact. 351. 
Spring. Mason. 


422. Jupcinc Datry Propucts.—Judging market milk, butter, 
cheese, and other dairy products. Laboratory six hours. Pre- 
requisite: 231. Spring. Fee, $3.00. Mason, WILBANKS. 


423 (424) (425). ANnimMAL HusBANpRY AND Dairy RESEARCH. 
—Senior students majoring in Animal Husbandry or Dairying, 
and graduate students may, with the consent of their major pro- 
fessor, elect this course. Special problems assigned. Not more 
than two credits a term allowed. DvoracHEK. 


BACTERIOLOGY AND PATHOLOGY 
ProFEssor BLEECKER 


The courses in bacteriology are so arranged as to give the 
student an understanding o The morphology, distribution, and 
physiological activities of microorganisms and their economic 
relation to agriculture and the home, including sanitation and 
public health. 


S51. GENERAL BAcTERIOLOGY.—Elementary bacteriology so de- 
signed as to give the student an understanding of the mor- 
phology, classification, and physiological activities of bacteria. 
Recitation three hours and laboratory six hours a week. Pre- 
requisites: Chemistry, 242; Botany, Tat and 142. Spring. Fee, 
$3.00. BLEECKER. 


342. HouseHorp BActeEriorocy.—Introductory study of the 
morphology, classification, and physiological activities of bacteria, 
easts, and molds is followed by a study of sanitation and the re- 
ation of these microorganisims to the home. Recitation two 
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hours and laboratory six hours a week. Prerequisites: Chemis- 
try 242, Zoology 241, or Botany 141. Fall term of odd years. 
Fee, $3.00. BLEECKER. 


543. AGRICULTURAL BacTEeRtoLtocy.—The bacteria of the soil 
and water, and those of milk and milk products’ Recitation two 
hours and laboratory four hours a week. Prerequisites: Bac- 
teriology 351 or 342. Winter. Fee, $5.00. BLEECKER. 


544. PATHOGENIC Micropio.oGy.—Disease producing microor- 
ganisms, the diseases they produce, their dissemination and con- 
trol. Recitation two hours and laboratory four hours a week. 
Prerequisites: Bacteriology 351 or 342. Winter. Fee, $5.00. 
BLEECKER. 


ENTOMOLOGY 
Proressor BAERG, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR ISELY. 


The courses offered in entomology are intended to give the 
student an understanding of the general principles underlying 
insect life; of the life economy of the more beneficial as well as 
the more injurious species; and of the fundamental facts gov- 
erning the control of insect pests. 


151. GENERAL ENtToMoLocy.—Introductory study of the mor- 
phology, life history, and classification of insects and their near 
relatives. Lectures, three hours a week; laboratory, four hours. 
Credit five hours. Prerequisite: None. Winter. Fee, $2.50. 

AERG. 


252. Economic Entomotosy.—Pegins with a brief introduc- 
tion to the study of insects as a class; includes the common pests 
of farm, garden, and orchard, as well as the common insect 
parasites of domestic animals. Lectures. three hours; labora- 
tory, six hours. Credit: five hours. Prerequisite: None. Fall. 
Fee, $2.50. BAERG. 


233. MorpHotosy or INsects.—Takes up in greater detail the 
laboratory work of General Entomology. Must be preceded or 
accompanied by 151. Laboratory six hours. Credit: three hours. 
Fall. Fee, $2.00. Baerc. 


234, ELEMENTARY SYSTEMATIC ENToMoLovy.—Laboratory study 
of the wing venation of insects and of the important distinguish- 
ing characteristics used in classifying insects. Laboratory six 
hours. Credit: three hours. Prerequisite: 151 or 233. Win- 
ter. Fee, $2.00. Baers. 


335. Economic Entomorosy.—Detailed study of life histories 
and control of the more important insects attacking field crops. 
Lectures and recitations. two hours; laboratory, two hours. 
eat: three hours. Prerequisite: 252. Winter. Fee, $2.00. 
SELY. 
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336. Economic Entomotocy.—Detailed study of life histories 
and control of the more important insects attacking fruit and 
truck crops. Lectures and recitations, two hours; laboratory, 
two hours. Credit: three hours. Prerequisite: 252. Winter. 
Fee, $2.00. Alternates with 335. Not given in 1922-23. IsLey. 


326. HousEHOLD EntomoLocy.—Life history, habits, and con- 
trol of imsecis mjurious to the household. Lectures and recita- 
tions, two hours. Credit: two hours. Prerequisite: 151. Win- 
ter. BAERG. 


338. ApvAncep Economic ENntomotocy.—Methods of investi- 
gation in economic entomouogy, insectary technique, planning field 
experiments, analysis of experimentai data. Lectures, one hour; 
laboratory and assigned reading, six hours. Prerequisite: 151, 
252, and 335 or 336. Spring. Fee, $250. Isety. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


ProFessoR PALMER, ASSISTANT ProFessor SCHMIDT, Miss GILL, 
Miss Hitt, Miss Netson, Miss Roacw 


131, (132) (133). ELementary CLotTHINGc.—Designed to give 
skill in using and caring for sewing machines, in taking accurate 
measurements, and in adapting commercial patterns. The com- 
parison and selection of materials for their appropriateness, as 
well as for their economic value. Lecture one hour and lab- 
oratory five hours per week. Fee, 50c each term. Hitt, NELson. 


134. (135). Apvancep ELEMENTARY CLOTHING.—The same as 
above but adapted to the needs of students offering an admission 
unit in sewing. Fee, 50c each term. NELSON. 


136 (137) (138). Foops.—The principles involved in the selec- 
tion and preparation of foods, with special stress on the chem- 
istry and nutritive value of the foodstuffs. The lecture work in- 
cludes manufacture and composition of commercially prepared 
foods; the laboratory work applies scientific principles of prepa- 
ration. Lecture one hour and laboratory four hours. Parallel: 
Chemistry 141, 142, 143. Fee, $5.00 each term. Scumuprt. 


221 (222) (223). Strupy or Costume.—tThe principles of de- 
sign and color harmony applied to costume. A short history of 
costume. Lecture one hour, laboratory two hours. Prerequisite: 
Art 134, 135, 136. Fee, $1.00 each term. GILL. 


227. Survey oF Home Economics Literature.—Lecture and 
recitation two hours per week. Winter. ScHMIDT. 


234 (235) (236). TextTires AND CLotHING Economics.—The 
source, structure, manufacture, and relative values of fibers and 
fabrics. The technique and principles of costume design applied 
in the design and construction of new and remodeled garments. 
The use, by each student, of patterns drafted by herself to her 
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own measurements. Lecture one hour, laboratory five hours a 
week. Prerequisites: 131, 132, 133 or 134, 135, and Art 134, 135, 
136. Fee, $1.00 each term. Hitt, NELson. 


238. HEALTH AND CHILD CARE.—The fundamental principles 
of personal hygiene and the home care of the sick. Special con- 
sideration to the care, feeding, and training of children in the 
home. Lecture three hours, laboratory two hours. Spring. Fee, 
$1.00. ScHumunr. 


323. ADVANCED Foop PrePARATION.—An elective course for 
those who desire special training in the preparation of attractive 
dishes for each course in the meal. Two three-hour laborator 
periods. Prerequisites: 136, 137, 138. Spring. Fee, $5.00. 
SCHMIDT. 


324. HousrHorp Prosp_emMs.—Lighting, heating, plumbing, care 
of equipment, and dispatching of duties in the home. A theo- 
retical course to prepare the student for the home experience 
she will obtain through practice house work. Lecture two hours. 
Prerequisites: 136, 137, 138. Scu™Mupr. 


331 (332). Foop Economics.—The food problems of the 
household, including food preservation, the cost and nutritive 
value of food materials, their combination in typical meals, the 
preparation and service of meals, and dietetic requirements of in- 
dividual members of the family group Lecture one hour, labo- 
ratory four hours. Prerequisites: 136, 137, 138. Fall and win- 
ter. Fee, $5.00 each term. ScH™MuIpT. 


334 (335) (336). Dietetics.—The fundamental principles of 
human nutrition as applied to the feeding of individuals under 
normal conditions and under pathological conditions chiefly de- 
pending upon diet. Lecture and recitation two hours, laborator 
two hours. Prerequisites: 331, 332, Zoology 241, 242 or Agri. 
Chem. 243. Fee, $400 each term. Roacn. 


337 (338). ApvaNcep CLotHInGc.—Principles of garment con- 
struction and tailoring and their practical application in the con- 
struction of a tailored suit or coat by each student. Additional 
problems involving special technique. Lecture one hour and lab- 
oratory five hours per week. Prerequisites: 234, 235, 236, 221, 
222, 223. Fee, $1.00 each term. Hm. 

361. HoustHoLtp MANAGEMENT.—The social, economic, and 
practical problems of home management. The laboratory work 
consists of the actual care of the house and the performing of 
all household duties such as budget making, accounting, market- 
ing, preparation of daily meals, and a study of their dietary value 
and cost. Lectures and recitations two hours, laboratory as ar- 
ranged. Students live in practice house one term. Prerequisites: 
324, 331, 332. Fee, living expenses borne by students. ScHmMupt. 

441. House PLANNING.—A study of the situation, sanitation, 
and construction of the house and the application of the princi- 
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ples of design to exteriors and cost of building and maintenance. 
Laboratory includes the making of floor plans and elevations. 
Lecture two hours. Laboratory four hours. Prerequisite: Art 
134, 135, 136, Fall. Fee, 50c. Girt. 


442. House FurNnIsHING.—The principles of design and color 
applied to the interior decorating and furnishing of a home; 
problems in costs. Lecture, two hours; laboratory, four hours. 
Prerequisites: Art 134, 135, 136. Winter. Fee, 50c. Grr. 


443. Women AND SocrAL WorkK.—A survey of the funda- 
mental laws of heredity and environment; the relation of social 
conditions to morality; the relation of the home-maker to the 
social and political life of the community. Topics assigned. 
Open to seniors. Four hours a week. Prerequisites: Economics 
or Sociology. NELSson. 


531. Muittinery.—The designing and drafting of patterns for 
different types of hats, including the principles underlying their 
construction and trimming. A model of each type made by each 
student. Lecture one hour and laboratory four hours. Open to 
sophomores. Winter and spring. Prerequisites: 131, 132, 133 
or 134, 135, and Art 134, 135, 136 Fee, $1.00. Hi. 


511 to 541. Specrar PropremMs.—The student may elect some 
special problem in the major subject for research. Conferences 
with the instructor. Open to seniors and graduate students. 
Fall, winter, or spring. PALMER. 


For Home Economics Methods (Education 341) see College 
of Education. 

Home projects during the summer vacation will be planned in 
all courses where necessary to meet individual needs. 


HORTICULTURE 
ProFressor Cooper, ASSISTANT ProFEssoR Rapp 


The courses offered in this department are designed to give 
the student a thorough knowledge of the principles and practices 
of the various phases of horticulture. The work is so arranged 
that it will meet the needs of students interested in its practical 
application, or of students who desire a technical knowledge of 
the aubiect as a preparation for college teaching, or research 
work. 


Students who have had the necessary fundamental training in 
related subjects, and who desire to fit themselves for teachers or 
investigators, may receive employment during a part of their 
time in the laboratory and fields. 


131. VEGETABLE GARDENING.—The general and fundamental 
principles of vegetable growing and the practical problems in- 
volved in handling the various crops, with special emphasis upon 
farm, home, and back-yard gardens. Cultural methods, with 
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varieties, plant growing, soils and fertilizers, insect and disease 
control, and harvesting. Laboratory will be devoted to seed 
testing, hotbed construction, plant growing, and the care of stu- 
dent gardens. Two hours lecture, three hours laboratory. Pre- 
requisite: Botany 141-142. Spring. Fee, $100. Rapp. 


234. Principres oF I'rurr Growinc.—The general principles 
involved in propagation of fruits, planning, planting, and operat- 
ing home and commercial orchards. Every phase of orcharding 
and fruit growing and all problems contronting the practical 
orchardist. Actual practice in pruning, mixing, and applying 
sprays, and in harvesting, packing, and storing fruit. Two hours 
of lecture, three hours of laboratory. Prerequisites: Botany 
141-142-143. Fall. Fee, $1.00. Cooper. 


237. FLoricuttureE.—Propagation, cultivation, and manage- 
ment of decorative and flowering plants for the house, conserva- 
tory, greenhouse, and garden. Two hours lecture, three hours 
laboratory. Prerequisite: Botany 141-142-143. Spring. Rapp. 


238. LANpDSCAPE GARDENING.—Planting materials and their ar- 
rangement in landscape gardening, with special reference to farm 
and city homes and school grounds. One hour of lecture, six 
hours of laboratory. Prerequisite: Botany 141-142-143. Win- 
ter. Fee, $2.00. Rapp. 


239. Nursery MANAGEMENT.—General nursery practices with 
fruits, ornamentals, and shade and forest trees; collecting and 
storing seeds, cuttings, roots and plants; transplanting and field 
planting. One hour lecture, six hours laboratory. Prerequisites: 
Botany 141-142-143. Fall. Cooper, Rapp. 


331. Market GARDENING—The methods of growing and 
handling the various trucking crops of the State, such as canta- 
loupes, watermelons, cucumbers, tomatoes, sweet potatoes, lrish 
potatoes, beans, onions, etc. Fertilizers, special cultural methods, 
insect and disease control, harvesting, grading, packing, storage 
and refrigeration. Two hours lecture, three hours laboratory. 
Rp cieaisites & Botany 141-142-143, Horticulture 131. Fall. 

PP. 


332. OrcHARD MANAGEMENT.—The cultural methods best 
adapted to different kinds of fruit, including types of soils, air 
and water drainage, soil fertility, fertilizers, cover and com- 
panion crops, and the theory and practice of pruning. Two 
hours of lecture, three hours of laboratory. Prerequisite: Hor- 
ticulture 234. Winter. Rapp. 


333. Smart Fruits.—Grapes. cane fruits, and strawberries. 
Conducted in such a manner that the student will have thorough 
knowledge of how such fruits should be handled to obtain the 
best results from the standpoint of both home and commercial 

roduction. Two hours of lecture, three hours of laboratory. 

rerequisite: Horticulture 234. Spring. Cooper, Rapp. 
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334. Farm Forestry.—Identification of trees and woods. 
Woodlot management. Log scaling and estimating timber. Se- 
lecting and marking trees for thinning. Replanting. Preserving 
wood. Two hours lecture, three hours laboratory. Prerequi- 
sites Botany 141-142-143, Horticulture 239. Winter. Cooper, 

APP. 


335-336. Systematic PomoLocy.—The systematic classifica- 
tion, nomenclature, history, origin, and adaptability of each of 
the various fruits with practical work in judging. Two hours of 
lecture, three hours of laboratory. Prerequisites: Horticulture 
234-332-333. Fall and winter. Fee, $250. Cooper. 


339. Potato Propuction.—Production, handling, and storage 
of Irish and sweet potatoes. Two hours of lecture, three hours 
of laboratory. Prerequisite: Horticulture 131. Spring. Rapp. 


437. SprAyING AND SprAy MATERIALS.—Designed to give a 
thorough practical knowledge of insecticides and fungicides and 
methods of application for the control of insects and fungus 
diseases, together with practice in operating the various kinds of 
spraying machinery and equipment. Two hours of lecture, three 
hours of laboratory. Prerequisites: Horticulture 131-234 
Spring. Fee, $2.50. Cooper. 

438. VEGETABLE Forcinc.—The general and fundamental prin- 
ciples of vegetable forcing. Construction of forcing structures, 
equipment and methods of care and management. Methods of 
plant growing and the study of the more important forcing crops 
with emphasis on soils, fertilizers, special cultural methods, con- 
trol of greenhouse insects and diseases, and systems of cropping. 
Two hours of lecture, three hours of laboratory. Prerequisites: 
Botany 141-142-143, Horticulture 131. Winter. Rapp. 


441. HARVESTING AND REFRIGERATION.—The. general principles 
involved in harvesting, grading, packing, storing and shipping 
fruits for market. Methods of handling different kinds of fruit 
and all of the operations concerned. Storage, refrigeration and 
transportation. Different orchards, packing houses, storage 
houses, and loading stations, will be visited, and construction, op- 
eration, and methods studied. Two hours lecture. six hours lab- 
oratory. Prerequisites: Horticulture 234, 332. Fall. Fee, $2.50. 
Cooper, RAppP. 


530. EvotuTion oF CuLTIVATED PLANTS AND PLANT BREEDING. 
—Organic evolution as applied to the modification of plants, 
particularly of cultivated fruits and vegetables, together with the 
history of ‘the plants and a study of their environment and orig- 
inal habits. The application of genetics to breeding of horticul- 
tural crops. Two hours lecture. three hours laboratory. Pre- 
requisites: Horticulture 131-234, 335-336, Botany 341. Fee, 
$1.50. Cooper, RApp. 


531. Preparep Propucts.—The manufacture, sale. and use of 
different products from horticultural crops, including cider and 
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vinegar making, dessication and evaporation, canning and pre- 
serving, and the manufacture of by-products. One hour of lec- 
ture, six hours of laboratory. Seniors and post-graduates. Win- 
ter. Fee, $3.00. Cooper, Rapp. 


541, 542, 543. ExpERIMENTAL HorticuLTURE—Assigned prob- 
lems in horticulture, under the direct supervision of the man in 
charge of the particular phase of work covered; assisting in the 
collection of data of experimental projects; and compiling data, 
bibliographies, etc. Laboratory problems, and work in experi- 
mental projects in the station fields, and at other points where 
experimntal work is being conducted by the Department. 
Assigned only to students with sufficient fundamental prepara- 
tion. Credit: 1-4 hours. Cooper, Rapp. 

591. ExperRIMENTAL HorricutrurE—Same as the preceding 
course, but given during the summer. Credit: 1-9 hours. 


Cooper, Rapp. 
PLANT PATHOLOGY 
Proressor Exttiotr, AssociATE ProFrEssor RosEN, ASSISTANT 
PROFESSOR CRAWFORD 

The courses in Plant Pathology are designed to give the stu- 
dent a knowledge of the origin, causes, and methods of control 
of plant diseases both in practical use and as a preparation for 
special research work in plant pathology. The advanced courses 
may be elected by students choosing Plant Pathology or Botany 
as a major. 

352. PLant DisEAsEs.—Diseases of plants in relation to para- 
sites and environment; conditions inducing disease, the reaction 
of diseased organisisms, and the methods of disease control. 
Lectures and recitations three hours, laboratory four hours. Pre- 
requisites: Botany 141-143. Winter. Fee, $3.00. Exrtiorr, Craw- 
FORD. 

442. MorpuHotoGy or Funcir.—The forms and structure of 
fungi. Lectures and recitations one hour, laboratory eight hours. 
Prerequisites: Botany 141, 213. Fall. Fee, $3.00. Ettiorr. 


443. Poisonous AND Epitnre MusHrooms.—lIdentification and 
classification of fleshy fungi, with special attention to their edible 
and poisonous properites. Lectures and recitations one hour, 
laboratory eight hours. Prerequisite: Botany 141-143. Win- 
ter. Fee, $3.00. Rosen. 


444. Diseases or Forest Trees.—The important diseases of 
forest trees with special emphasis on timber rots. Lectures and 
recitations one hour, laboratory eight hours. Prerequisites: 352, 
332. Winter. Fee, $3.00. Exxiort. 

435, 436, 437. PLant PatHoLtocy MetHops.—The preparation 
of various artificial nutrient media and the technique of isolating 
and culturing parasitic fungi and bacteria. Emphasis placed on 
bacteria in relation to plant diseases. Lectures and recitations 
one hour, laboratory four hours. Prerequisites: 331-332, Bac- 
teriology 351. Fee, $2.00 each term. Extrortt. 
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536 (537) (538). ParHotocicaL PLANT ANATOMY.—The struc- 
ture of diseased and dead host tissues with relation to the disease 
producing organism. Offered only to students who choose a 
major in Plant Pathology or Botany, or for graduate credit. 
Prerequisites: 352, 442, 443. Fee, $3.00 each term. ELtiott. 


*521 (522) (523). PLant PatHoLocy RESEARCH.—A special 
problem to be assigned only to students who take Plant Pathology 
as a major. Prerequisite: 435-437. EL.iortt. 


VETERINARY SCIENCE 
ASSISTANT ProFEsSSOR SYFERD 


341. ComparaTivE ANATOMY.—To give a general idea of the 
development and structure of the different domesticated animals 
during embryonic life and until maturity, so as to understand 
the benefits to be derived from proper breeding and care of 
farm animals. Prerequisite: None. Fall. Syrerp. 


332. ANIMAL PHysioLtocy.—To give a useful knowledge of 
the functions of the body in the various farm animals, so as to 
understand the benefits to be derived from the judicious appli- 
cation of proper breeding, feeding, and care of farm stock. 
Prerequisite: 341. Winter. Syrerp. 


333. AnimaL DisEAses.—Infectious and non-infectious dis- 
eases, their causes, symptoms, and prevention; lameness, its 
causes, diagnosis, prevention and cure; obstetrics; simple sur- 
gery; State and Federal live stock regulations. Prerequisites: 
341 and 332. Spring. SyFerp. 


AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT 
STATION 
PURPOSE 


The purpose of the Experiment Station is to determine facts, 
work out problems, and make investigations that have a bearing 
upon the agriculture of the state and the country in general. The 
results of investigations are published in bulletin form and dis- 
tributed free. All information in possession of the various de- 
partments of the institution is available to citizens of the state 
upon request. The farmer is in this way relieved of the time, 
labor, and expense involved in working out experiments for 
himself. He also receives the benefit of facts that only the best 
trained specialists are capable of determining. Practically all 
of the agricultural information that we jess and put into prac- 
tice is based upon experiment station efforts. The results of the 
Experiment Station work constitute a large part of the founda- 
eee the work of the Division of Agricultural Extension 
wor 
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STAFF 


The working staff of the Experiment Station is practically 
identical with the teaching force of the College of Agriculture. 
Members of the staff are required to do both teaching and re- 
search work in their respective fields. The work of the station 
is continuous throughout the year. Research work constitutes 
the major burden of the staff. 


The Department of Agricultural Chemistry carries on investi- 
gations dealing with the application of chemistry to agriculture. 
Its laboratories are fitted with improved modern apparatus. Its 
principal work is concerned with the chemistry of soils, feeds, 
fertilizers, and the chemistry of animal nutrition. 


The Department of Agricultural Economics is conducting in- 
vestigations, in co-operation with the United States Department 
of Agriculture, in systems of farming in Arkansas, farm man- 
agement problems in Arkansas, labor requirements for different 
crops, cost of production, and similar subjects. This Depart- 
ment was first established in 1920. As its duties increase, other 
work of investigational nature, including the subject of rural 
organization, co-operative organizations, and marketing, will be 
undertaken. 


The Department of Agricultural Engineering has just been es- 
tablished, the Legislature providing funds for this Department 
for the first time. It will investigate the subject of farm ma- 
chinery, farm buildings and other structures, farm motive power 
(including tractors, trucks, and gasoline engines), farm drain- 
age, terracing, and other problems. 


The Department of Agronomy carries on investigations with 
farm crops, testing and breeding new and pure varieties of cot- 
ton, corn, grains, grasses for hay and pasture, clovers, and other 
agricultural crops. It also conducts experiments in soil fertility 
and the management of soils for different crops. This work is 
carried on at the experimental farms, at the main station and 
the sub-station. A special feature is the work with cotton and 
corn at the sub-station at Scotts. 


The Department of Animal Husbandry carries on investiga- 
tions in feeding, breeding, and management of farm animals, 
including poultry. Well selected herds of dairy cattle, beef cat- 
tle, and hogs are maintained for this purpose A well equipped 
and well stocked poultry plant is also maintained. In connection 
with this department, a model] dairy, equipped with improved 
dairy machinery and laboratories, is conducted for instructional 
and experimental purposes. 


The Department of Bacteriology conducts investigations and 
research relative to the causes and character of animal diseases 
and means of combating them. 
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_The Department of Entomology conducts investigations in life 
histories of insects injurious to agriculture and methods of ex- 
terminating such insects. 


The Department of Horticulture is equipped with grounds, 
machinery and laboratories suitable for conducing experiments 
in fruit growing and vegetable gardening. Problems of prac- 
tical importance are worked upon experimentally to aid the 
grower in his cultural work. Variety study of fruits and veg- 
etables, pollination of the apple, orchard fertilization, pruning, 
grading and packing experiments are major projects for experi- 
ments in this department. 


The Department of Plant Pathology carries on investigations 
of plant diseases with reference to their nature, cause of devel- 
opment, and means of combating and eradicating them. The de- 
partment is equipped with apparatus for its investigations. 


The Department of Veterinary Science supervises state inspec- 
tion for contagious diseases of animals and for the eradication 
of cattle tick. Jt operates the state serum plant and supplies 
serum at cost; it investigates also the best means of prevention 
and control of diseases of animals. 


AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION 
DIVISION 


M. T. Payne, Director. 
R. L. Foster, Editor. 


COUNTY AGENT WORK 


J. C. Barnett, District Agent 

J. E. McKeE tt, District Agent. 
H. K. Tuatcuer, District Agent. 
S. P. Weicart, District Agent. 
Forty-ONnE County AGENTS. 


HOME DEMONSTRATION WORK 


Miss-Connié J. BonstaGet, State Home Demonstration Agent. 
Miss Atice Brinces, District Agent. 

Miss SALLIE CHAMBERLAIN, District Agent. 

Miss Frances Coopwoop, District Agent. 

Miss Evra Posey, District Agent. 

Tuirty-THREE HoME DEMONSTRATION AGENTS. 
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CLUB WORK 
W. J. JERNIGAN, State Boys’ and Girls’ Club Agent. 


SPECIALISTS 


Miss GertruDE Conant, Cookery. 

B.S. SER TON) Farm Drainage. (U. S. Dept. of Agr. co-operat- 
ing 

H. B. Lanspen, Poultry. 

W. H. Woobtey, Dairying. 

C. Wootsey, Horticulture. 

A. D McNair, Farm Management. (U. S. Dept. of Agr. co- 
operating.) 

TuRNER WricHT, Farm Agent in Marketing. (U. S. Dept. of 
Agr. co-operating.) (On leave.) 

T. Roy Retp, Assistant in Marketing. (U. S. Dept. of Agr. co- 
operating.) 
H. Laney, Assistant in Marketing. 

E. A. Hopson, ‘Assistant in Marketing. (U.S. Dept. of Agr. co- 
operating. 5 


NEGRO WORKERS 


H. C. Ray, District Agent. 

E1cut Locat AGENTS. 

Mary L. Ray, District Agent. 

Nine LocaAL HoME DEMONSTRATION AGENTS. 


AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION SERVICE 


PurroseE.—The purpose of the Agricultural Extension Service 
is to complete the three main divisions of the College of Agri- 
culture—resident teaching, research work, and extension work. 
The object of extension work is to disseminate among the peo- 
ple the most practical information obtainable on all subjects re- 
lating to agriculture and home economics, and to encourage the 
adoption by farmers of the practices recommended. One of its 
chief functions is to take the results of the State Experiment 
Station and its branches to the people and thoroughly to dis- 
seminate the information thus obtained. Agricultural Extension 
work deals with the problems of practical and economic produc- 
tion of marketing, and the organization of agriculture as a busi- 
ness and as a life occupation. 


Sources OF MAINTENANCE. The Division of Agricultural Ex- 
tension is supported jointly by the College of Agriculture of the 
University of Arkansas and the United States Department of 
Agriculture under the provisions of the Smith-Lever Act passed 
by Congress in June, 1914. In addition to the federal funds ap- 
propriated by the College of Agriculture for conducting exten- 
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sion work, and the state funds appropriated as an offset to the 
federal appropriations, the Department of Agriculture, tircuee 
the State Relations Service, has allotted to the Division of E 

tension certain sums to be used in the furtherance of the wone 


Score oF Work. The Division of Agricultural Extension en- 
deavors to reach the maximum number of people throughout the 
state, and for that purpose several lines of activities are planned. 
Among these are the county agent work, the home demonstra- 
tion agent work, boys’ and girls’ club work, home economics 
study clubs, farm meetings, marketing service, farmers’ clubs, 
farm schools, cooking schools, curing and marketing meats, 
farm management. and personal instruction on the part of spe- 
cialists in the various fields of agricultural study. The basis of 
agricultural extension work is actual practical demonstrations, 
since this has been found through experience to be the most 
shechys method. This applies also to other phases of extension 
work, 


County AcEeNnts. The farm demonstration work is conducted 
through the organization of county agents, who are made re- 
sponsible for the agricultural interests of the counties to which 
they are assigned, and whose duty it is to conduct demonstra- 
tions in the growing of the various farm crops adapted to the 
county, in the introduction, care, and management of live stock, 
in farm management, in marketing, in the organization of com- 
munity clubs for the promotion of community betterment work, 
in conducting boys’ corn, cotton, peanut, and pig clubs, and for 
the giving of instruction in any other way advisable and effective 
in their counties. 


County Home Demonstration AGENTS. For this work, 
women trained in home economics and with ability in dealing 
with household problems and matters affecting the home, are 
employed, according to the plan of the county agent's work. 
Their duties consist in giving instruction in those things per- 
taining to the welfare of the home. They organize girls’ tomato 
and garden clubs. teach women and girls to can fruits and vege- 
tables, organize women’s home demonstration clubs, and through 
these organizations teach the best methods pertaining to home 
work. Their entire work looks to the welfare of the homemak- 
ers through giving instruction in good housekeeping. 


Two-day cooking schools in home economics, where instruc- 
tion in matters of great importance to the housekeeper is given, 
are held by specialists in this field. These schools are available 
to any community in the state upon request. 


Boys’ anp Girts’ Crus. Specialists in club work are provided 
for the proper supervision of the boys’ and girls’ club work and 
to assist the county agents and home demonstration agents in 
organizing and properly developing this work. This service is 
designed to teach boys and girls the simplicity of ways of im- 
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proving the farm and home, to open up to them a brighter view 
of the iuture, and to inspire them with the desire to remain on 
the farm and develop it to its fullest possibilities. Lhis may be 
classed as the initial step in the teaching of agricuiture in that 
it reaches boys and giris between the ages of ten and eighteen, 
before they have had the opportunity to secure such training in 
the schools and colleges. 


Speciatists. The county agents and home demonstration 
agents are required to serve the people on all problems, and their 
training, thereiore, must be generai. Since this prohibits a high 
degree of specialization, it 1s necessary to suppiy assistance 
through men trained in more highly specialized heids. This ser- 
vice to the county agents is necessary to enable them to handle 
some of the more ditncult problems ot their counties. Specialists, 
therefore, are supplied in livestock, soils and crops, horticulture 
and home economics. 


Farmers’ MeetinGs. In season it is intended that the exten- 
sion service through farmers’ meetings shall reach every county 
in the state. Special campaigns along lines of greatest importance 
are organized and promoted in season. This work is pushed at 
times when farm work is the lightest. 


MarKETING Service. In co-operation with the Office of Mar- 
kets and Rural Organization, a specialist in marketing is pro- 
vided to assist farmers in securing markets for their products. 
This service is designed to bring the producer and the buyer 
into touch with each other, but the Division of Extension takes 
no further part in consummating sales. The marketing service 
goes further in that it encourages the organization of groups of 
farmers for the production of various products in carload lots, 
and gives instruction in the proper grading and packing of fruits 
and other farm products. During the fall, special assistance is 
detailed by the Office of Markets for the purpose of grading and 
classifying cotton for the benetit of farmers. The marketing of 
any farm product will be included in the activities of this 
sphere of extension work. 


Livestock INTRODUCTION. Because of certain economic factors 
not under control, the class of livestock in Arkansas has been 
decidedly poor. With the control of the distributing factors, the 
necessity arose for the introduction of pure-bred breeding stock. 
The livestock specialists have turned their attention to that 
matter and through special organization work in many counties 
have introduced many carloads of good breeding stock, and 
through farmers’ meetings, the press, and otherwise, have de- 
veloped a strong sentimnt in favor of this work. The boys’ pig 
club work is one of the greatest factors in the introduction of 
pure-bred hogs. 


FARM MANAGEMENT. Preliminary surveys of farms in some 
sections of the state have shown that the profits are far from 
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what they should be Farm management studies naturally should 
be one of the foremost in agricultural teaching. Proper investi- 
gation of farm management conditions and the teaching of the 
best methods of farm management are of utmost importance. 
This work is provided for through the employment of a spe- 
cialist in farm management. 


DRAINAGE AND TERRACING. In co-operation with the United 
States Department of Agriculture, a specialist is furnished for 
the purpose of assisting farmers with their problems of drainage 
by open ditches, tile drainage, and similar methods, as well as by 
the direction, maintenance and handling of terraces to prevent 
washing of hillsides. 


AGRICULTURAL News Service... Agricultural facts must be 
placed before the people. The co-operation of the press is 
utilized by supplying to the three hundred twenty-five papers of 
the state weckly paragraphs on better farming. Special articles 
dealing with seasonal topics are prepared for the county papers. 
Special articles for the daily papers of the state are prepared in 
order that facts may be brought before a large number of peo- 
ple. Further than this, the Division of Extension issues publi- 
cations from time to time which are available to the people of 
the state upon application. 


SUMMER TERM 


The eleventh summer term of the University will open June 
19, 1922, and close July 29, 1922. 


The University Summer School has grown during recent 
years until last year more than seven hundred students were in 
attendance, which is a larger number than is found in the av- 
erage summer school in the United States. The report of the 
United States Commissioner of Education shows that the cost 
of attending the session was only slightly more than two-thirds 
the cost of attending such a summer session in the average 
school of like grade. 


Courses in preparatory and college subjects will be offered by 
a faculty composed almost wholly either of heads of depart- 
ments in the various faculties of the University. or of experts 
of recognized ability from other states. A model school will be 
conducted for the demonstration of the best methods of teach- 
ing in the primary and grammar grades. The University Train- 
ing High School will be in session and will be in the hands of 
some of the best superintendents of schools in Arkansas. One 
unit of entrance credit may be secured by attending the summer 
school. A limited amount of practice teaching can be done. 
Several exnerts in Rural School Methods and Management, 
Plays and Games, Public School Music, Industrial Work for the 
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Grades, and other such courses have been secured so that the 
University will offer a number of complete courses especially 
designed to meet the needs of rural teachers 

Courses completed in the summer term will be credited toward 
a degree, providing that entrance requirements have been met. 
Ten term hours is the maximum that may be earned at any one 
session. It should be noted that by attending several summer 
terms a student’s college course may be shortened to three or 
three and a half years. 

Courses for freshmen in all of the four colleges of the Uni- 
versity (Arts and Sciences, Agriculture, Education, or Engineer- 
ing), will be offered, and graduates of high schools are particu- 
larly urged to begin their college work in June instead of Sep- 
tember. Courses will be offered this summer in all three phases 
of Smith-Hughes work in vocational education, namely, in agri- 
culture, home economics, and in industrial arts. 

All the facilities of the College of Agriculture and of the 
state experiment station are open to the Smith-Hughes men in 
agricultural education, and all the men teaching these courses 
in the high schools of the state are required to attend by the 
federal government. 

Each year sees an increasing number of courses offered for 
graduate study. Several students have completed the required 
work for their Master's degree by summer work. 

During Schoolmen’s Week, in the latter part of the Summer 
School, it is the custom of the superintendents and principals 
from all parts of Arkansas to gather at the University for a 
study of their own peculiar problems, at which time they are 
addressed by some of the leading school specialists of the coun- 
try, brought here by the University. 

More detailed information in regard to the courses offered, 
matriculation and registration, may be had from the Summer 
Term Bulletin, which will be sent upon request. Address re- 
quests for information to the Registrar, University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville, Arkansas. 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


HISTORY 


The School of Medicine was organized at Little Rock in 
1879. In 1911 it was consolidated with the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, and by an Act of the general assembly became the 
School of Medicine of the University of Arkansas. 


ADMISSION 


_ Admission requires a four-year high school education, and, 
in addition, two years of college work as set forth below. 
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HIGH SCHOOL REQUIREMENTS 


Four years’ work in an accredited high school or its full equiv- 
alent, comprising not less than fifteen Carnegie units* in accept- 
able subjects, including prescribed work as follows: 


English 252i ie cate erences 3 units 
Algebra. ......... . 1 unit 
Plane Geometry ...........-.--------- 1 unit 


Latin, Greek, French, German 
or other foreign language. 2 units (both units in the same lan- 


History). nee ee 1 unit 
Electives (= eee 7 units 
Total... 15 units 


Dencenaes in any of the above described high school work 
may be made up by extra college work in the same subjects. 


COLLEGIATE REQUIREMENTS 


Two years’ work in a recognized college or university, com- 
prising not less than sixty semester hoursf, including prescribed 
subjects, as follows: 

Chemistry’ (See Note A) 222 ees 12 semester hourst 
Physics (See Note B)... ef . 
Biology (See Note C)... 


English (See Note D)............... PG S E | 
Electives (See Notes E and F)................0..-20- 26 af ¢ 
Total eaeck. Se ee eee. 60 s ba 


Nore A. Cuemistry.—Of the twelve hours at least eight 
semester hours must be in general inorganic chemistry, and at 
least four semester hours must be laboratory work. The re- 
mainder must includ some organic chemistry. 


Note B. Puysics.—At least two of these eight semester hours 
must consist of laboratory work. It is recommended that this 
course be preceded by a term in trigonometry. 


Note C. Btorocy.—At least four of the eight semester hours 
must be laboratory work. This requirement may be satisfied by 
eight semester hours in either general biology or zoology, or by 
courses of four semester hours each in zoology and botany; but 
not by work in botany alone. 


* A unit in a subject is the credit value of work in that subject for four 
recitation periods per week for thirtv-six weeks. Each recitation period 
must be at least forty minutes in lergth. 

tA semester honr is the work represented by one class period per week 
for half of the college year (at least thirty-two weeks). Each laboratory 
period to be so evaluated must extend over at least two hours. 
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Note D. EncitsH.—The usual introductory college course of 
six semester hours in English composition and literature or its 
equivalent is required. 

Nore E. Frencu, SPANISH, ITALIAN oR GERMAN.—French is 
preferred, and students are Strongly urged to secure a reading 
knowledge of this language. This will ordinarily require at least 
two years’ work in the high school, followed by at least six 
semester hours’ work in the same language in college, or two 
years’ work (at least twelve semester hours) if the language 
was not begun in the high school. 

Note F. Exvectrives.—As desirable electives, the following sub- 
jects are suggested: Additional English; chemistry; zoology; 
psychology; an additional modern language; economics; college 
algebra, and trigonometry; sociology; history; political science; 
logic; Latin; Greek; drawing 


CONDITIONS NOT PERMITTED 


No substitutes are allowed for the above prescribed subjects. 

No entrance conditions are permitted. 

Candidates for admission who, in June, 1922, have completed 
the above requirements with the exception of a few hours of 
college subjects, should plan to make up their deficiencies by at- 
tendance at a summer session during the summer of 1922. 


COURSE OF STUDY 


The School of Medicine offers a four-year course leading to 
the degree of Doctor of Medicine (M. D.). 

The candidate must meet the entrance, residence, and regis- 
tration requirements; must be twenty-one years of age; and 
must present satisfactory evidence of good moral character. 
The candidate must have attended and satisfactorily completed 
four courses of lectures, no two of which shall have been attended 
in the same calendar year. Three years of the required work 
may have been done in some other medical college of recognized 
standing whose requirements are equivalent to those of this col- 
lege. The senior year must be done in residence at this college. 

The School of Medicine will grant the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Medicine (B. S.) to students who have complied with 
the following requirements: 

1. The student must have completed two full years of work 
leading to the bachelor’s degree in the University of Arkansas 
or some other standard college or university, maintaining an en- 
trance requirement of not less than fourteen standard high 
school units and requiring not less than sixteen hours of recita- 
tions and lectures per week in the college course. 

2. The student must have included in his two years of pre- 
liminary college work on all subjects required for entrance to 
the. first year of the School of Medicine of the University of 
Arkansas. 
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3. The student must have completed all of the work in the 
first two years of the medical course in the School of Medicine 
of the University of Arkansas. 


4. This degree shall not be conferred upon any except per- 
sons who are at the present time students in the School of Medi- 
cine of the University of Arkansas or upon those who shall en- 
ter that college hereafter. 


FEES AND EXPENSES 


Tuition Fee). per annum.....n285...65. 32 ce ee $50.00 
There are no other fees, but a ten dollar deposit to cover 
breakage is required. After the necessary. deductions, the balance 
of the deposit is refunded. 
Board and lodging, including fuel and lights, may be had at 
a cost of eight to ten dollars a week, or of thirty-two to forty 
dollars a month, 


BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 


The main building, erected in 1890, is a three-story brick 
structure containing a lecture hall, amphitheatre, museum, dis- 
secting room, and laboratories. A second building, occupied 
chiefly by laboratories, has been outgrown, and the old state 
capitol is used for laboratories of chemistry, embryology, his- 
tology, physiology, pathology. bacteriology. clinical microscopy, 
surgical pathology, and pharmacology. These laboratories are 
well equipped with new apparatus and supplies. The space is 
ample and the rooms are well lighted. 


HOSPITAL AND CLINICAL FACILITIES 


Logan H. Roots Memorial Hospital. This public city hospital 
was founded by the late Logan H. Roots. Closed corridors con- 
nect the hospital with the college building. The medical and sur- 
gical treatment of all cases in this hospital is now entirely con- 
trolled by the Medical School. 

Pulaski County Hospital. This hospital is situated in the 
southwestern part of the city and has a capacity of two hundred 
beds. A feature of the hospital is the cottage treatment of 
tuberculosis. 


The Arkansas State Hospital for Nervous Diseases has more 
than 2.200 patients that are available for teaching purposes. The 
institution maintains a two-hundred bed hospital for those of its 
inmates that are acutely ill Nervous and mental bedside clinics 
are held weekly throughout the year for the senior class. An 
adequately eauinped necropsy room is maintained in which 
autopsies are held. 

The Baptist General Hospital. now under active construction, 
when comnleted will have two hundred heds. The closest con- 
nection will exist between the Medical School and the Baptist 
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Hospital, which will insure clinical material in this institution 
for teaching purposes. 


Isaac Folsom Clinic. This clinic was named in honor of the 
late Dr. Isaac Folsom, in consideration of his gift of an endow- 
ment of $20,000. This clinic is under the direct and exclusive 
control of the faculty, and all its material is available for teach- 
ing purposes. 


State Institutions. All the eleemosynary institutions of the 
State are situated in Little Rock. These include the School for 
the Blind, the School for Deaf Mutes, the State Hospital for 
Nervous Diseases, the Penitentiary, the Reform School, County 
and City Hospitals, all of which contribute to the available 
clinical material. 


HOSPITAL APPOINTMENTS 


The following hospital appointments are made annually: Lo- 
gan H. Roots Memorial Hospital, two resident physicians; Uni- 
versity Hospital, two resident physicians; Pulaski County Hos- 
pital, four internes; State Hospital for Nervous Diseases, ten 
internes. Appointments are made by competitive examinations 
open to graduates of the School of Medicine. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


For further information in regard to the School of Medicine, 
address the Dean of the School of Medicine, University of 
Arkansas, Little Rock, Arkansas. 


AGRICULTURAL, MECHANICAL AND 
NORMAL SCHOOL 


HISTORY 


The Agricultural, Mechanical, and Normal School is situated 
at Pine Bluff, Arkansas. It was established pursuant to an Act 
of the General Assembly of Arkansas, April 27, 1873, and has 
been in operation since 1875, 

Its purpose is to provide industrial education and to train 
teachers for efficient service in the colored public schools of the 


state. 
BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 


The school property consists of twenty acres of land in the 
western suburbs of Pine Bluff 

The buildings include a two-story school building, containing 
an assembly hall, well equipped mechanical shops, a dormitory 
for women, a dormitory for men. a primary training school and 
a two-story girls’ industrial building. 
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ADMISSION 


Candidates for admission must be at least thirteen years of 
age, and must pass a satisfactory examination in arithmetic, 
English grammar, geography, and United States History, such 
as is covered in the fifth grade. Those coming from other 
schools must furnish evidence of satisfactory deportment and 


class standing. 
COURSES OF STUDY 


Preparatory Department. In the preparatory department the 
foundation academic subjects are studied. The work corres- 
ponds to that of the sixth, seventh, and eighth grade in the 
public school. 


Normal Department. The purpose of the normal department 
is to prepare students for teaching. Admission is based upon 
the completion of the preparatory course. Students who pass 
the prescribed course of study satisfactorily will be awarded a 
teacher’s certificate. 


Industrial Department. Beginning with the second year in the 
preparatory department, all students are required to pursue cer- 
tain industrial courses. The industrial work extends through 
four years, and the completion of the work is attested by a cer- 
tificate of efficiency. 

Young men do shop work in mechanic arts, carpentry, and 
cabinet making, and have the opportunity to become skilled auto 
mechanics, blacksmiths, machinists, engineers, or firemen. 

Young women are taught plain sewing, cutting and fitting, art 
needlework, cooking, and millinery. 


Agricultural Department. In this department two courses of 
study are offered, one designed especially for students who are 
preparing to teach in the public schools, and a second course, 
for those who wish to specialize in agriculture. The latter course 
includes work in agronomy, farm economics, and kindred sub- 


jects. 
FEES AND EXPENSES 
Matriculation Fee (paid annually by all students) .................. $ 5.00 


ments 
Dormitory Fee (including board, fuel, and light, paid by 

all women students at the beginning of each month)........ 12.00 
Student Activity Fee (paid by all students at the begin- 

nitig of the: year) Ae- ie Se ee 1.00 


Beneficiary students may be appointed by the county judge of 
each county in the state. Students who receive these appoint- 
ments pay no entrance fee. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


For further information in regard to the Agricultural, Me- 
chanical, and Normal School, address the Superintendent, Agri- 
cultural, Mechanical, and Normal School, Pine Bluff, Arkansas. 


DEGREES, DIPLOMAS AND CERTIFI- 
CATES—1921 
DEGREES 
MASTER OF ARTS 


Frances Tucker 
MASTER OF SCIENCE 
Newport Washington Sanford 


CIVIL ENGINEER 


Eberle U. Stevenson 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 


Effie Alley Minnie Marcille McGarry 
uincy Dalton Adams Robert Cecil Paslay 
oseph Kenneth Farmer ue Travis Polk 
harlie Vera Forrester ivien James Savage 

Curry Bryan Freeman Doris Lucile Shandy 

William Greene Hamilton Gilbert Y. Short 

Luetta Margaret Harris John Frank Smith 

ool Erin Jetton Alfred Roscoe Sugg 
urton Hargrove Kinsworthy Rachel Corrilla Thayer 

yeaneiie Littlejohn Blythe Trimm 
lysses Andrew Lovell Mabel Webb 

osephine Elliott Martin Autrey Polson Wilson 
amie McConnell Carl Vanhorn Wilson 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN EDUCATION 


Eloise Elenora Blevins Sextus Dunkin Mitchell 
Gene Davidson Effie Pauline Par 

ames Burns Ewart Ora Agres Park 

essie Frevechiac William Darrell Shinn 
Villis Tolbert Hall Lillian Vera Spikes 
earette Harri: gton Ola D. Stephenson 
oretta Amelia Holland Odom Farrell Sullivan 


Sarah McGill 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN CHEMISTRY 


James Canfield Colbert Elmer Glenn Wakefield 
BACHELOR OF CIVIL ENGINEERING 
William Claude Gaffney I'agan Barb Mason 
Hugh Ralnh Hays Jesse Burt McCaleb 
Jorsnt Dihbrell Tamison Chester Scott Parker 
obert Fulton Leeper Dell Cato Wilcox 


Hughes Machen 
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BACHELOR OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


Loy Barton 

John Clinton Black 
George Dewey Conley 
Robert Paschal Hart 


Shem Ernest Hollabaugh 
George Fred Moore 
Levi Clark Starbird 


BACHELOR OF CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 


Long John Williams 


Bryan Perry Paul 


BACHELOR OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


Royl Wood Jacobs 


John Biscoe Rogerson 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN AGRICULTURE 


Henry Fred Ellison 
Ray enison Johnston 
Ira Burton Jones 
Joseph Tate McGill 


ane G. Oliver 
Roy W. Roberts 
Byron T. Smith 
Ralph Webb 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN HOME ECONOMICS 


Beulah Carl Margaret Teresa Gregg 


CERTIFICATES 


Dollie F. Randleman 


TEACHER’S CERTIFICATE 


Mary Ella Atkinson 
Margaret A. Bates 
Edith Lois Burgess 
Edna Clark 

Mary Artie Clifton 
Gere Davidson 

Merle E. Ford 

Lela Florence Gilliam 
Mary Jane Gra 
Gertrude W. Hardeman 
Luetta. Margaret Harris 
Tola Eugenia Hite 


Anna Christine Joiner 
Edgar Lyday 

Ruth Camilla Matthews 
Josephine McGi 
Gerevieve DB. lhilbeck 
Maegeane Ruble 

Rubie Lee Smith 
Rachel Corilla Thayer 
Otis Carroll Trimble 
William Darrell Shinn 
Helen M. Waters 


TEACHER’S CERTIFICATE IN HOME ECONOMICS 


Beulah Carl 


Margaret Teresa Gregg 


Dollie Randleman 


DIPLOMA IN PIANOFORTE 


Mildred Gillespie 


William Darrell Shinn 


CERTIFICATE IN PIANOFORTE 


ht ME Net Dearing 
ca Henderson 


Marie Taylor 
Fredia Elizabeth Williams 


Dorothy McRoy 


TWO-YEAR COURSE IN ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


Henry Thomnson Burnam 


Edwin L. Ellison 


Clen R. Murray 
William B. Mitchell 


TWO-YEAR COURSE IN STATIONARY ENGINEERING 


Jessie F. Drown 
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TWO-YEAR COURSE IN TELEPHONE ENGINEERING 
John H. Gibson 
HONORS 
GRADUATION HONORS 


amie McConnell 
obert Fulton Leeper 
Ulysses Andrew Lovell 
yoser nae Martin 
oseph Tate McGill 


Ira Burton Jones 
Juliet Erin Jetton 
\ose Freyschlag 

ay Derison Johnston 
Loy Barton 


CLASS HONORS 


Ulysses Andrew Lovell’ 
amie McConnell . 
eanette Littlejohn ' 
ra Burton Jones: 
William _L. Oliver 
oseph Tate McGill © 
osephine Martin 
obert Fulton Leeper 


Ray Denison Johnston 
Levi Clark Starbird 


‘Blythe Trimm 


Jessie Burt McCaleb 


*Royl Wood Jacobs 


Jessie Freyschlag 
‘Loy Barton 
JIvliet Erin Jetton 


Effie Alley 
DEPARTMENTAL HONORS 


ENGLISH 
osephine Martin (first) 
amie McConnell (second) 
ffie Alley (third) 
Home Economics 
Margaret Teresa Gregg (first) 
RoMANCE LANGUAGES 
Mabel Webb (first) 
Economics 
Ulysses Andrew Lovell 
ELEcTRICAL ENGINEERING 
Levi Clark Starbird (first) 
Loy Barton (second) 


GERMAN 
Rachel Corrilla Thayer (first) 
ANIMAL HuSBANDRY 
Ray Denison pen ston (first) 
Joseph Tate McGill (second) 
William L. Oliver (third) 
Civit ENGINEERING 
Robert Fulton Leeper (first) 
Latin 
Juliet Erin Jetto: 
MATHEMATICS 
Juliet Erin Jetton (first) 


SCHOLARSHIPS 
UNIVERSITY SCHOLARS 
1921-1922 
Bess Akin Texarkana 
Carrie Mae Burks Monticello 
Marion Wicks Cole Wilson 
William Evans Dean Portland 
Knoble Deen Paris 
Maude Marie Goodwin Marianna 
Clara Henry Lake Village 
Helen Johnson King Bentonville 
William Kirchoff Paragould 
Marie Koch Carlisle 
James Prentiss Leake Junction City 
Charles Marak azen 
Russell McFarland Nashville 
Arthur Lee Osterman Little Rock 
Ethel Owen Monticello (Agricultural) 
Tilden Owens Mansfield 
Marie Pim Nashville 
May Sensing Fayetteville 
Fred Sexton England 
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DEPARTMENTAL SCHOLARS 


1921-1922 
Botany Lela Barton 
Civil Engineering T. E. Alford 
Chemistry Sterling Hendricks 
History Robert Robinson 
College of Education J. E. Manning 
English Mathilde Goodwin 
Eco: omics and Sociology James H. Rutherford 
Mathematics Davis Richardson 
Avimal Husbandry Alfred C. Hale 


LIST OF STUDENTS 
GRADUATE STUDENTS 


Name and tl, 


Armstrong, A. B., B. A., University of Arkansas... 
Berard, Leroy i, Ph. Bs University of Chicago... Chicagoy Il. 
Canipbell, Kate, B.S. k., "University of Arkansas. . Fayetteville 
Jackson, Charlotte B., B. A. -» Agnes Scott College.. Tuscumbia, Ala. 
Philbeck, Genevieve B., B. A., University of Arkansas.................-- Pine Bluff 
Wilson, Tex. 
.Berkley, Cal. 
fayetteville 
‘ayetteville 


Robinson, Robert Clifton, B. A., University of Arkansas 
Swanman, Ira Sealer B. A., University of Minnesota. 
Webb, Mabel, B. 4 University of Arkatisas... 

Wilson, Carl TaN B. , University of Arkansas... 


UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS 
EXPLANATION OF ABBREVIATIONS 


Pasi College of Arts and Sciences 
Ag.. College of Agriculture 
E. College of En "Ftlucation 
Ed.. College of Education 
E. .Fre:hman 
Js ienssaseccnsosvetonsemmssieecoutmacorerbaasteatensnmresossedecengieteptoes Deen enone ee nes ee Junior 
So Sophomore 
Sr. -- SENIOL 
Ss ... Special 
Ay e Course 


Name and Course 
Abington, Tom Eugene, A-F. 
Adams, Roy Hamilton, E-T. 


Beebe 
Muskogee, Okla. 


Adams, Ward Hogan, A-F. ..Springdale 
Agee, Harry Lee, A-F...... .Paragould 
Akers, Lawrence Horton, A- Hot Springs 


ALIN. .BERSS a Ac hy ee eee eee 
Albritton, Louis Elwyn, E-Sr. 
Alder, Louis, Ed-F 
Alder, Zula, Ed-F 


Texarkana 
...Texarkana 
ireenville, Tex. 
Greenville, Tex. 


Alexander, -A linia; AGC. 5.6 ca ieee errno Joresboro 
Alford, Thomas Elbert, E-Sr Hot Springs 
Allbright, Spercer Delancey, A- Fayetteville 


Allen, Nettie LaDelle, Ag-F 
Allred, Ernest G., 
Alston, Irl. E-T... 
Anus William, A- 


Little Rock 
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Name and Course Home Address 


Anderson, Elmer John, E-So. -Louann 
Anderson, Hiomer Lee, A-I*... ..Louann 
Anderson, Loy Vinckney, A-l ayetteville 
Anderson, R. Hicks, Ed-F . -bayeiteville 
Anderson, Verne Allen, E-F Little Rock 


Armstrong, Milton Earl, kd-l ... Newport 
Arrington, Newt Joyce, A-L*. -Jonesboro 
Arthur, Wilbur Jeiterson, A- 3entonville 
Askew, Benjamin Reynolds, E-Jr.. fayetteville 
Askew, Margaret Ellen, Ed-Jr. fayetteville 
Atkins, Edward Carl, Ag-So.. ..Chidester 


Atkinson, Mary Alzira, Ed-So -Berryville 
Ault, Dean Douglass, E-So ...Donaldson 
Baker, Aubrey V., E-So..... .Siloam Springs 
Bagley, Cornelia Boles, Ed-F .....Little Rock 
Bain, Melvin Herman, E-T. ..Staton, Tex. 
Baker, l'rank Tinker, Ag-Sp. -Eureka Springs 
Baker, Turner Fuller, Jr., A-Sp -Little Rock 
Baker, Leopold Walz, A-Sp. : 
Ballenger, Irby Baxter, A-I*.. 
Bandeen, Florence Jean, Ag-So 
Bard, Vernice, Ed-So............ 
Barkmeyer, George August, E-T 
Barnett, Elizabeth M., Ed-I*. 
Barnett, Helen Frances, Ed- 
Barrett, Edward Rush, 
Barrett, Irene, Ag-So.......... 
Barron, Cloma Gertrude, A- 
Barrows, Ruth Jessie, Ag-F.. .Fayetteville 
Bartell, Lawrence Penny, A-So.. Wichita Falls, Tex. 
Barton, Lela Viola, A-Sr.... ‘ayetteville 
Basore, George Marion, E-Jr. i 
Bassett, Lucy Theresa, kd-Jr. : 

Bates, Margaret Amelia, Ed-Sr yetteville 
Batjer, Margaret Quay, Ag-So. ...Rogers 


Baugh, William Leon, E-Sr. Conway 
Bearnes, Anita Fern, A-F...... ayetteville 
Beauchamp, Stonewall Jackson, Jr. -Sr. ..Little Rock 
Beck, Samuel Milton, A-F......... es 

Bell, Bunn McFaddin, A-Jr ayetteville 
Bell, Vivian, E-T.......... ayetteville 


Bellingrath, Ruth, Ag- ittle Rock 
Bennett, Charles, A-F.. 
Bennett, Cletos Otho, E-F 


Bennett, George McPherson, A- ...Paris 
Bennett, ype jordon, Ag-So... ..Paris 
Bentley, Roger William, E-T.. 


Benton, Virginia Lee, Ed-So 
Berry, Lois Katherine, Ag-So. 
LIGA, IBC Ge LETC Tay 1 Os CST peeiee fo Na es eon SE Carlisle 
Biggers, Marie, A-Sp ............. 
Bingham, William Thomas, E-T. 
Rishop;mbugemenGlintons) cA e-Sp -passccccassevesscnconszsesescdciucaseusssosspucecostavevressccacaans B 
Black, Dorothy Miller, A-Sr. 
Black, Lois Leslve, A-So.. 
Black, Norine, Ed-F .......... 
Black, William Bailey, A-So 


Blackburn, Mildred. A-F.... Prairie Grove 
TEA GUST LPs 20h ob AU) CO FROM On gpelaumen x als nt gap NE IE pr RU Fayetteville 
Blair. William Adams, F-Sp cternrise, Olla. 
Blake, Joel Welborn, E-So Wagoner. Okla. 
Blakley, Mae Isabel, Ag-S H. 
Bland, Lucille, A-Jr................ 


Blankenship, Harry Samuel, A-F... 
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Name and Course Home Address 


Blanshard, Virginia Mary, Ag-So. 


Fayetteville 
Blodgett, George Frank, Ed-Jr. 


-Jacksonville 


Boatwright, William Carl, Ag- rryville 
Bocquin, Mary Emma, Ag-F Fort mith 
Bonds, John Young, A-So... Fort Smith 


Booker, Jack Watson, E-Jr.. 
Booker, John Robert, E-T 
Bossemeyer, James Lee, ti 


......Fort Smith 
restburg, Tex. 
.Fayetteville 


Bowman, Claude E., E-F. ....Newport 
Boyd, B. Degen, E-So... ...Hartford 
Boyd, Fred, Ed-So .. ...Tyronza 
TRoyd, Macie, Ed-So... Fayetteville 
Bracey, Carol Eugenia, - ‘Little Rock 
Bradford, William Hollis, |O.scaseansrens los onces sozeesae nite aE ann =a aaae Ee Cabot 
Brarscom. Mary pias a So Berryville 
Brasher, Beryl Hey, A " ouston, Tex. 
Bratton, Mary Diecy, A- So. are] Marshall 
Brewer, Joseph Edgar, E-T. Collinsville, Tex. 
Rrewer, William Myrtle, E-S ..Fort Smith 
Briggs, Bryant Harry, A-F. ...Booreville 


Brock, Ezra, Ag-Sp.oe-....-- ‘Stillwell, Okla. 


Rrorangh. Kathenne Virginia, AsSp....sccccssssocsciserrersasoarepeteiiccssaeraneent Augusta 
Brooks, Charles S., E-T....... Bedias, Tex. 
Brown, Alfred Thomas. A- Junction City 
Brown, Allen, Gray, A2S 00s -icnccacsecescecasscecacpoesecocenacintes nena ren align eee Moro 
Brown, Hurley Wilbert. A-F.. ‘avetteville 
Brown, Tesse Eugene, E-T -Ravenden 
Brown, Tohn Grover, E-F... ...Rogers 
Rrown, Tncille Corinne, Ag-F Piegott 


Rrown, Mazillah, Fd-So....... Walnut Grove 
Rrown, Orhie Arderson. A-F son i 
Rrown, Pan! Cavlor, E-F 
Rrowrire, Ruth Rarrett, Ae-F. .. Piggott 
Rruce, Rohert Harlan, Aq-F.. ie i | 
Rruton, Herry Chester, E-F.. Li 

Brvan, Sucie, Ed-F. ose Marshall, Texas 
Rrvart, Grace Dorothy, Ed-So. wun. Fayetteville 
Rucharan, Katy Sue, A-F... . N. Mexico 
Rechanar. Ravmord Moore, E-F N. Mexico 
Ruekrer, Tom R.. F-T .. Rochester Tex. 
Ruerkle, Emma Martha, A:So. 
Rilleck, Tocenhine Mildred, A-F.. 
Rurch, Chorles Sametad. No-F seal 
Rurch, Mildred Van V: arren unk Ag-F - 
Rurdee, Cecil Pavel, Fd-F 


“Waldstein 
-Fayetteville 


Burgess, Tames Obvitemaity, | Ed B sssssccss ec sceete a Strong 
Burke, Zealia Belle, Ag-Sr. Lexington 
Burks, Carrie May, Ed-F. ...Monticello 
Burrs, Coleman Dean, Ac-F .N, Y. City, N. Y¥. 
Burrside, Frank Hunt, E-F .... Hillsboro 
Bushey, George Gordon, E-F. ..- McGehee 
Byers, Uriel E., E-T... ...Bridgeport 


Byrd. Sam, Ed-So.... Burnsville, N. C. 
Byrres, Homer Irving, Ag-Sp .Van Buren 
Caldwell, Fred Seaman, Ag 
Caldwell, pames Fain, A-F.. 


Caliwell) Jerald) Glenn,, EeRi no oe ee eee es 
Calhoun, Zachary Herman, Ag-S Little Rock 
amy, iAlonza: DeAllyion; A:So,. es ee ee Patmos 
Campbell, Clemert S., Houston, Tex. 
Camphell, Marceline. A- So. -.--. Fayetteville 
Campbell, Marion Elizabeth, A-So . Chicago, Ill. 


Carl-Lee, Lottie Dale, A- Pp 


Augusta 
Carney, William, A-F. 


ao ee a Ry 
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Name and Course Home Address 


Carpenter, Jefferson Levy, Ed-Sp 
Carr, Robert Wheeler, E-T..... 

Carrick, Louise Southmayd, 
Carruth, Mary Elizabeth, A-Sr. 
Carruth, Paul Fealy, Ag-F......... 
Carson, Jr., William Samuel, A-Jr ..Fayetteville 
Carter, Claudia Heat, A-So........ ..Fayetteville 
Carrey pend red wl Uren 1a yields SOs ceevestespapesaxcrecsoveeeettcsrasdesnecereetessesssvecvesterasans Helena 
Carter, Willard Scott, E-So........... .. Fayetteville 


Cartwright, James Williams, Ag-Sp w-Oceola 
Chambers, Claude Lawrence, E-T. Jacks onville, Tex. 
Chambless, Horace Key, E-T... Oak Grove, La. 
Chardler, Biprenee Clyde, A-Jr. ..Fayetteville 
Cherry, Ba GRE NAT Vetere Oe fern | Sel Ne secs Rares Paris 
Childress, Rutledge Bob, E-T.. Boyd, Tex. 
Christian, Carroll Dodson, .Springdale 
Christian, Harry Percy, E: Hot Sprittes 
Ciasracha, Thomas, E-T. ..Buffalo, N. Y. 


Clardy, Chester, Ag-Sr... .Malvern 


Clark, Frank Andrew, A-So -Waldo 
Clark, Howard Rupert, E-Jr ' prirgdale 
Clark, Lake E., A-Sp............. Goshen 
Clark, Sabesker O° Tairell, Ag-F Fordyce 
Cleary, Anul, E-F erry 

Clements, Georgia H Little Rock 
Clendenring, Tr., James i. Fort Smith 
Cleveland, William Porter, E Pine Bluff 
Cliftor, Charles Howard, ; ..Little Rock 


Cobb, Jessie Ray, A-So .. Fayetteville 
Cochran, Herry, Ag-F... Russellville 
Cockrill, Sterling Roberts d ..Little Rock 
Coe, Earl Marion, A-F.......... ..Payetteville 
Coffey, Ruby Frances, Ed- DB .. Fayetteville 
Coker, Fred Elbert, E-So... i -Monticello 
Colcleasure, Harry Clayton, = S 

Cole, Marion Wicks, A-P.. 
Cole, Roy Edwards, A-F. 
Coleman, Bess, A-F....... 

Coleman, Henry Foote, E-F. 


Little Rock 
Pine Bluff 


-Princeton 


Coleman, Joe C., E-T......... Mineral Springs 
Coleman, Samuel Wallace, ISI a scavss seven sasoetvesvesecaanastivelctettsnnsstscvecnsnerossaserosve Stron 
Collamore, Loftus Joseph, E-Jr.. ; Little Roc 


Colliym, Walter Cecil, Ed-Jr Syeereratiut! 
Combs, Otto Clifford, A-So ‘ : Fayetteville 
Compton, John Nye. A-F... . Little Rock 
Corley, Kate Elizabeth, Ag-F. 


Cornell, DeRert Wilson, A-So.. Paint Hot Springs 
Conrer, Edwin B., Ag-Sp..... pee Seer tectes .... Augusta 
Cook, Alice Virginia, Ed-So att Fayetteville 
Cook, Starley Miles, Ag-Sp. Pire Bluff 
Cook, Norris Alva, E-F... _Favetteville 
Cotton, Ellen Grace, A-So. Dardanelle 
Couch, Inez Alice. Ed-Jr. -Magnolia 
Covey, Rehbert Edgar, A Van Buren 


Cowden, Earl Edwin, A-Jr..... 
Cowger, A:hrey Preston, A-F. 
Cowlire. William Kelley, A-F 
Cox, Crichton Dee, Ed-Sr 
Cox, Hollace Lawton, -Tr. 
Cox. Tvdia Reatrice, Ed-So... ‘ 
Crahangh. Alfred Tarkeon, A-So ~. Bentonville 
Crabb, Charles H., E-T Colony. Okla. 
Craig,” Charles B., A-F. a 

Cravens, Wyatt Lamar, A-So. 
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Greasy, Leonard S., E-T.. ...Dow, Okla. 
Crenshaw, Alice, Ag-F Fayetteville 
Croom, Mally Lare, eas S 

Crockett, Charles, A- -Sp.. 
Cross, IFrederick, E-F.. 
Cross, Rebert Cecil, Kees 


Crossno, Earrvest 1)., A-Jr. 
Crowder, Margaret Keith, Ag: Sp.. Carthage, Mo. 
Cruce, Howard Walker, E-F. ...Monticello 


Cummirgs, Robert Paul, Ag- 
Cunnirgham, Joe Andrew, 
Curry, Carliss Colby, A 
Curtis, Harry Burns, 
Cutting, Tom A., A-So.. 
Dake, Emily Biddie, ca - 
Dale, Ethel, Ed-F... “a 
Dariel, Mary Ida, A-F ..Fayetteville 
Daniel, Nellie May, ..Fayetteville 
Daniels, Walter Elmer, 4-Tr.. 
Davidson, Jack Marie, Ed-F 
Davis, Arra Relle, Ed-So. 
Davis, Halcell S.. A-F..... 
Davis. Herry Curry, Fd 
Davis, Tessie Mav, Ed-So.... 
Davis, Lera Mozella, Ag-F. 
Davis, Onal Lillian, Ag-Sr 
Davis. Richard Wardirg, 
Deal, Phillip Lafayette, A- 
Deal, Preston Merrigan, Ag- 
Dean, William Evans, A-S' 
Deacon, Harriet kdith, A- 
Decker, Selva Lanree, Ed-F. 
Deer, Krehle, Fr 
Dempsey, Silas Erra, E-T.. 
Dial, Cheeter William, Ag-Sn_. 


Dickey, Wilma Elizabeth, A- = ontecie 
Dickeon, Elbert, E-T .. Longview, Tex. 
Nickirson, Tohn Westrich, 5 Ss Ratan ete hr 

Nickcon, High Clint, E-So.. Muskoeee, Okla. 


Deron Price A... Ag-So. ..Rertonville 
Dill. Sam Loid. E-Jr..... Little Rock 
Diveliv, Claire peenes A-So. .Pine Bluff 
Dixon, Marv, A-Sn.. Lincoln 
Dixon, Melha Elmira, Ed-Tr. Mansfield 
Doerive, Arrie Mae, A-So.. a. Delaney 
Doraldseor, Toy Kerreth, AF Green Forest 
Doren, Clarerce Edward, E-T. -Tulsa, Okla. 


Dotson, Harel Marie, Ag-F. 7 reciept tS 
Doty. Hattie Mae. Ag-F 
Dovelas. Fred Honkirs. 
Donelac. Weerrietta, Ed-F.. 
Dowd, Willie T.. Ed-Sp_. 
Downing, Nerman H. Ag-s 
Dovle, Hareld Mexarder, A 
TDovier, Charlee Riecham, A- 
Dorier, Flavd Snivev, A-F.. 

revfus, Aerette Marie. A-F. 
Dike, Taseitte Cacwell, Ed-F 
Denras. Fdmord. Ag-Sp...... 
Dano, Fyva Arriceton, A-F. 
Dernrry, MH iroisin Ed. F 
Dettar, William Wallare, A- F 
DeVal. eae Tleoner, Ene-Sp... 
Dyer, Walter Sherman, A-So... 


....Fayetteville 
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Name and Course Home Address 


Karle, John Baylis, Ag-So. 


..Fayetteville 
Earle, margaret, A-So.. 


sayecteville 


East, Jack, «\-Jr......... ‘Lexarkana 
Edler, Charles Homer, L-1 New Florence, Mo. 
LOU ELIE ORE SRST TT Ra CES) eR I ra 
Elliot, Jean, E-So...... -Lewisville 
Ellis, Alma L., Ed-Sp. payetteville 
Ellis, Charles Baminds E-So. 

Ellis, James Oliver luc. oy, Ms 

Ellis, Martha Belle, A-Jr... _. Fayetteville 
Eva. s, Races Melroy, L-T. Osage, Okla. 
Evais, William Clarei.ce, Ed-So.. 


Faisst, Beriard, A-F. 
Farmer, Myrtle, A-So 
Farrior, Susie Beech, 
Farris, Howard Carl, b-I. 
Faubus, Ellis Jewell, E-T.. 
Feinberg, Elizabeth Er gland, : 
Ferguson, Dorcas Catherine, Ed-So 


Field, Mary Judith, A-F. ..Little Rock 
Fields, Ben Wright, A-F. Hot Springs 
Fietz, Marcus lrederick, A-F. .. Faye teville 
Fietz, Rozella Mary, Ed-So. ..Fayetteville 
Files, Mabel Clair, Ed-I. Fayetteville 
Files, Richard Malcolm, E-So. ‘Itasca, Texas 
Fisher, Alfred Ted, E-So. ... Rogers 
Fitch, Earl Young, Ag-Jr. ...Carlisle 
Fitch, Irma, Ed-I°... -Hindsville 
Fitch, Larkin, Ag-So -Hindsville 
Fitch, Margaret Cannes. Ed-I .Texarkava 
Fleak, Mrs. Mabel, A S .. Fayetteville 
Fleak, Roy Everett, E-I..... Muskogee, Okla. 
Fletcher, Burrell iNiecar der, Ag-So ..Augusta 
Fletcher, James Jefferson, A-V. Lonoke 
Ford, David Newton, Ag-F .. Sherrill 
Ford, Forrest, kd-F............ ..Fort Smith 
Ford, Gear mem Ber JAM tig leeks sscceadaececosssenytcessccousPeeys susecsescsectelepesancdausyancasescces 0. 
Ford, Merle Estes, Ed-Sr. -Newport 
Forgy, Percy 0’ dell, A-F... ..Dierks 
oui Paw) J., E-T. ..Qui- lan, Okla. 
Fox, Edwin Walker, Ag-So.. Dalton, Ky. 
Frazier, Waldo, E-So... Ozark 
Fretwell, Thomas John, -T Okla. 
Friend, Harold Tloyd, E-S Conese: Okla. 
Frost, Lawrence Heh, A-F. .Favetteville 
Fulbricht, James William, A Fayetteville 
EES UCATCI ay URSCS CLT 7G i one oe eo Sea SRO EEO Y PEN, BUREN Ol 
Fulkerson. Stanley Dale, E-F. i irie 
Futrall, Emily, A-F ... ..Favetteville 
Frtrall, Helen, A-Tr .... ..Fayetteville 


Caddy, Jorenh Carroll, Pe cacrrscraseaseqresuacdiscsrezivastosetnsuttaresocvenssehescapsersacse? 
Calloway, Tohn Stanley. F- 
Gammill, Sterlicg Fav, E-T.. Sie: 
Card-er, William Weslev, F-T. Richmord 
Gardver, Tom Sherwood, F-T . Marietta. Okla. 
Carlireton, Arthur Ree. Ae-Tr.. Strorg, Okla. 
Carrett, Beatrice Serith, Ed-So Van Buren 
Carricon, “lhert Herley, E-So. 
Carrisor. Howard Tee, A-F.. 

Cacton, Walter T.. E-T....... 
Catlinag, Mildred Farle, Ac. 
Cav. C'\vde Ferdinand. 4-Sr. 
Gav, Ellery Clarke, A-So.. 
Geary, Alice Hanks, Ag-Sp.. 


“Henderson 
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Geary, Charles Watson, Ag-F. Heiderson 
Givsu., Giauys Kyelyu, A-2... ...Nasaville 


Gibso.., Juius Cummuuugs, A- 
Gibson, avewell Ciaiesce, E-t 
Gubreath, ©. Ricnard, a-Jr.. 
Gubicch, Kaymond «sibert, E-1.. 
Gillespie, Maury Louise, Ag-So0 ‘ayetteville 
Gulespie, Milared, kd-Jr ........ Fayetteville 
Gila... Wiiham Norman, E-1.. 
Goad, John liermau, b-L.... 
Gochenuur, George D., E-I 
Golden, Louise, ed-F ..... 

Goldeu, Pauline, kd-So .. 
Goldma:, Charies ‘ioibert, 
Gogdwin, Aun I, A-So......... = 
Goodwin, Mary Langford, A 
Goodwin, Mathilde, A-Sr-..... 


Goodwiu, Maude Marie, A-! Marianna 
Goidon, Charles Watkins, E Morrilton 
Gordou, William Albert, E r 

Gore, Ulys Roy, Ag-l rmington 


Gorum, Jack Edwin, --Be:_tonville 
Goudelack, Eugene F., E- 
Grabiel, John Kent, E-Jr. 
Grammer, Samuel Douglas, 
Grait, Jr., John Clarence, 
Gray, Mary Jennie, Ed-J 
Greene, Robert Alva, A-S 
Greer, Thomas Benjamin, 
Gregson, Dorothy, Ed-Jr 
Greig, Nita, Ed-l* 


Griffin, Imogene Blytheyille 
Grimes, John M., E-T. rika, Okla. 
Guger.heim, Jack Max Pine Bluff 


Hack, Charles, E-T. 
Haigwood, Hazel, 

Hale, Alfred Clay, Ag-J 
Hale, George Albert, Ag- 
Hale, Walter Samuel, Ed 
Hall, Claris G., A-Jr 

Hall, Lewis Watson, 

Hall, Lois Jewell, A-F. 
Hall, Lornie Elias, 
Hall, Orville Jacklin, A 
Hall, Robert Norton, E-So 


Hamilton, James Norman 
Hamilton, James, E-So 
Harcock, Doy Lee, A-F. 


Harey, Olin Kright, E-F. 
Harks, Marion Blanche, A 
Harsard, Harry Elliott, E-Jr 
Harsard, Lela, A-Sn 
Hanron, Carl J., E-T.. Hamburg 
Hardin, Leo Jefferson, ..Grady 
Harding, Arthur Leon, A-S 
Hardirg. William Brewster 
Harkey, Olea John, A-Jr.. 
Harmor, Tames Hirt, A-S 
Harner, Clio Armitage, A-F 
Harrirgton, Re*h Larore, 

Narrivgton, Florerce Almeada 
Harrington, Lerov T., F-Tr 
Harris, Filmer Ralnh, E-Jr. 
Harris, Fannie, Ag-F .... 


Favettevitle 
avetteville 
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Name and Course Home Address 


Harris, John B., Ag-Sp 
Hiarriso.., Joseph uiron, E-1 


Greenwood 
.Sprmgneid, Ao. 


DEPeUSAG OLA, MASHLAPYIL ALO Y Cs ASC 80 cov c cess cases ccsasasativcenebscvecusauseoeet secaectstoswecbevanrotctsses Stroug 
Harriso:., Wiinam ace, k-jr. juskogee, Oxla. 
Mait, Hele, Ag-If ................ ayetteville 
diart, margaret Guthrie, A-jr. .Prescott 
Hathcock, i/reston Loyce, A-I Payet.eville 
Hiauium, Heiry bari.est, £-T Waliut Ridge 
Hawkins, kvelyn Byrd, kd- ‘ort Smith 
Hawku.s, marcus L., «-i. Varkdale 


yetteville 
Hot Springs 
-De Queen 
. Prescott 
Rogers 
«Russellville 
‘Texarkana 
..fayecteville 
Lite Rock 
..Fayeiteville 
..Vayetteville 
. Greenlaud 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
..Fayetieville 

.. Bigelow 
fort Smih 
..Russellville 


Hawn, Mary Agies, Ed- So.. 
Hay, Mary Lousill, id-Sp.. 
Hayes, Joseph Edward, A-J 
Haynie, Robert Bracy, Ed-jr 
Hays, Mary Elizabeth, kd-5o 
Hays, Orren Lee, A-So...... 
Head Jr., James De Kalb, A-L 
Hebert, Joseph Louis, E-T.. 

Hedgepth, Ann Luette, Ag-Jr.. 
Heerwagen, Leo [rederick, g-Jr 
Heerwagen, Louis Martin, A-I*.. 

Heffelfii.ger, Eunice Witter, Ed-So 
Helfenstiie, Ronald, E-T..... 
Henbest Lloyd George, A-So 
Hendry, Waldersee brazier, A-Sr. 
Hendricks, Sterling Brown, E-Sr. 
Henry, Brown, Ag-Sp . 


Heury, Charles Doyle ... Bearden 
Henry, Clara, A-l ke V illage 
Heury, Robert Raymo .... Bearden 


... ope 
.. Fordyce 
Warren 
ort Smith 
“ort Worth, Tex. 


Hlere ‘ord, James Pletcher, E- 
Hernsberger, Carroll Gray, Ed-So.. 
Herrivg, Kathleen, Ed-F ....... 
Hester, William Your g, A-So. 
Higgs, Lida, A-Sv................ 
Hight, Ferree Brinton, Ag-l 
Hill, karl Alexander, E-T. 
Hillin, Sam Rubin, Ag-Sp.. 
Hinds, Everett varhen Ag-Sp 
Hinds, Hazel Stites, Ag-Jr. 
Hires, Juanita, Ed-F ....... 
Hite, Tola Eugeria, Ed-Jr. 
Hodges, Grace Edith, Ag.Jr. 
Hodgson, Blanche E., 
Hoech, Charles Redamin Erg-So 
Holcomb, Caprice, Ag-So .. 
Holcomb, John Edward, A 
Hold erby, Richard Henry, Ag: we 
Hollard, Beauford Ely, A-So... ire Bluff 
Holmes, Loura Sherlock, Ed-F. Camden 
Hoover, Elizabeth, Ed-F......... -Corsicava. Tex. 
Hopkins, Charley Frank, Ag- ...Marianna 
Hopkins, Jim Forrest Walton, A- ..Fort Smith, 


‘Dallas, Texas 
erences Clifty 
.. Fayetteville 
-Booneville 
Sek Biggers 
Westville, Okla 
..Fayetteville 
.Bearden 
“Marble City, Okla. 
-Marble City, Okla. 
Newark 


Horn, Mildred Marguerite Cotman, Ag-Sr. Dermott 
TORTI CMRODE LTD) CWE] ly ho~ 0 iecctacekccacesokuscavecsnyenqdacusrertoccacsqusarsovesseseateet satedbied Ranxite 
Horsfall, Frank, Ag-So... College Station 
Housley, Ernest T., Ed-F. ...Hot Snrirgs 
Houston, Gaires Neely, E- Li tle Rock 
PAO WAL MPISAACeNVOR OV sues O ccrisiccaccsncss pescessetes a stececeadlenveasponeactAlenasceesrtscueten Provo 


Howard, Jack Howrtor, E-T..... 
Hirdgirs, Helen Macherne, A-Sr 
Hudgirs. Mary Dereler, A-So. 
Huenefeld, Erna Emilie, Ag-Sr.. 
Huffman, Charles Franklin, A-F 


-Mt. Calm, Tex. 

.. Favettevitte 
Hot Snrings 
wee Oregery 
Bentonville 
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Huggi:s, L. Gale, E-So. 


LUsiics, brasces, JAY 
diugues, Lewis Hurley, bk Ns 
Muu, Wiliam Leland, «A-So.. 
diultsnias., Juasita, A-D....... 
hiusxy, Lymau iheodore, A-J 
Hust, Huriey Gregg, A-Sr.. 
liab..ct., Lugar Lee, A-So. 
Irby, treeman Buckner, A-So.. 
Irwin, Mary Angeline, Ed- 
Jacksou., George A., Ag-So ...Monticello 
Jacobs, Carthal Loyd, aA-L. El Dorado 
Jamerson, Charles Dewey, A-Sr Clarendon 
Jamison, James Edgar, A-F. Gillham 
Jaues, Hazel Thelma, Ed 
Jarrett, taylor Kdward, A- 
Weten Vogel Joseph, Ed-Jr 
eter, Winston Leroy, A-I... 
Joblin, Margaret Alleen, A-F. 
Joerden, Russell Howard, E-Sr. 


fort Smith 
Haynes 
Springs 
ort Smith 
fort Smith 
sseereed’ rescott 
.El Paso, Tex 
vee taINPS 
-+---- Newport 
Siloam Sprin, 


Heber Spriugs 
.Fort Smith 
... Jonesboro 
.Porter, Okla. 
Pine Bluff 


Johis, Vestal Gladys, A-Jr ...Paris 
olinson, Allean Ament, Ed Foreman 
ohison, Eva Stuart, A-Jr Ashdown 
ohnson, Florence Wealthy, 2 yetteville 
ohi.son, Mrs. Kepler, Ag-Sp....... LitJe Rock 
ohuson, Marvin Dickson, Ag-Sr Waldo 
Johiison, Mary Elinor, Ag-S Highfill 
Johnson, Maurine Mildred oreman 
ohnson, Oliver Kepler, E- ayetteville 
ohnson, Rupert Price, E-So. “Fayetteville 
oiner, Anna Christine, A-Sr.. ..Magnolia 
ores, Jewell Edith, kd-So Siloam Sprin 

ones, Margaret, Ed-F Fayetteville 

ores, Noel, E-IF .. Scranton 
ordan, Edyth Austin, Ag-F . . Fayetteville 
ordan, x rances Elizabeth, A-So. .... Prescott 
ordan, Harold Ross, A-F -Fayet eville 
ordan, Helen, Ed-So .Prescott 


ory, Sam, E-Sr..........- Pachuca, Mex. 
Midiygalsxireda: Graces dS scccoc cars ela gence anteater Waldron 
<arnes, Melya, Ed-Sp....... West Fork 
Karsten, Mae Josephire, Ed-So .Fayetteville 
Karr, David Lowndes, E-T. .Wister, Okla. 
Kehoe, Arthur Luke, E-T nsas Pass, Tex. 
Kelleam, Moratiy Ann, A-F.. .Fort_ Smith 
Kelley, Pars .» Ag-So..... eka Springs 
Kemp, Brad ae James, E-T. ..Sherman, Tex. 
Kemper, Willis T., Ag-Sp. Siloam Springs 


Kenran, Clara: Bernice, Rds F 5.5. cctcesctececozens tocntpesetesrenvtente settee r am Rogers 
Kennard, Mary Elizabeth Eugenia, “Fayetteville 
Kemp, Septemus Blmares A Si cnccccanccssivncescsossauiccaocesss ovasesipacscersenerstetecgtoan Hope 


Kerr, Olive May, fase. 
Kiker, Russell L., . 
Kilbourn, Garlard Fea E-Tr. 
Killian, Mary Lynn, Ed-So... 
Kimbrell, Tason Panl, A-F. 
Kimbrough, Felix a A-Jr. 
Wiad Harvey Earl, me 
Kirg, C. M., Erg-So.......... 
King, Helen Johneon, A-F. 
King, Raleigh, A-So 
Kingsbury. Thomas Dwight E-F. 
Riehl, William F., A-Sp..... 
Kirkpatrick, Insley Johnson, 


Svertevilte 
.Favetteville 
..Ben‘orville 
Monticello 
.Favetteville 


-Rertonville 
.Homer. La. 
Fort Smith - 
.-.Paragould 
ers 
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Kitchens, Bert, A-Sp 


Kitchens, Margaret Lhelma, [Ed-So .Magueha 
Kwerr, Doro.iay Dee, Ed-jr Fayetteville 
Koch, Marie, d-t.. Carlisle 


Fairland, Okla. 
.._Indepei. dence, Kan, 
-.-Little Rock 


Avroenke, Alvin Jessie, kT. 
Kuhieit, Clara mae, A-jr 
dwuykendall, L. Roy, E-So. 
Kuykendall, J, Ray, E-So. 


Kyler, klmo Knox, E-L. Stuttgart 
Lamb, Marion, k-So.. Little Rock 
Lambert, Kaiherine, Ed- -Sp. .West Fork 
Land, Paul brauk, A--.. -Fort Smith 
Lange, Kay Truthman, A-F Little Rock 
Laid, Ruth, Ed-Sp ........0..... -Fayetieville 
Latimer, harris Newton, A-So ...Corning 
Law, Wilson A., Ed-lF De Witt 
Lawsou, Marvin, Ed-F . Imboden 
Leake, James Prentiss, A-F. Junction City 
PERCE LT GOU MV IOLCEs | Acs Pisces chsasscescatson cocasteersantocoterseecust tastoel sooseeasionteceaetsochoe Paris 

flar, Robert Allan, A gee Siloam Springs 
Lefors, William McKir ley, “Ag- N] Rikeptecsecenectivisachisdnsccn cite eaten Gentry 
Lemmon Jr., Robert Wayles, A-Jr Altheimer 
Lewis, Elmer, (E-T ........-c.se0- den, Okla. 
Lewis, Frarces Claire, / Sr .... Fayetteville 
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Wilkinson, Virginia Middleton, Ed-Jr, . 


.. Fayetteville 
Willett, Thomas Linz. E-T.. i 
Williams, Benjamin Franklin, Age “Sp. 
Williams, Carl, E-F as hi i 
Williams, Hazel Lena, Ed-So. Fayetteville 
Williams, John Oliver, A-F.. Pine Bluff 
Williams, Ray Edwin, A-Jr 
Williams, Taylor Thomas, E-So 
Williams, Verron, k-So s Mt 
Williams. Virgil, EeJx ccncsseqtecsesmgeeermonnstieteesseerts dubasbacdisontnbnenpremegpnceoeays Mt. Ida 
Wilson, Rernice Claire, A-F 
Wilson, Carrie Mae, Ag-Sr.. wa El Dorado 
Wilson, Evelyn Louise, A-Tr.. Russellville 
Wilson, Frances Lucile, A-Sr. Fayetteville 
Wilson, James Edward, A-So. 
Wilson, Kate, A-F ... 
Wilson, Katherine Neill,” Ag: jr 
Wilson, Richard, A-F 
Wilson, William’ Thaddeus, Ag- 
Wirfrey. Richard Bean, ear 
Winkleman, Ben H., E-S 
Wirters, Lois Clarke, Ed- THe 
Woldert, Dorothy Louise. A-Sp... 
Wolf, Artemus Ford, A-F. : 
Wolf, George David, A- 
Wolf. Ruth, Ed-Tr ...... 
Wolfe, Thelma ‘Elizabeth, A-Sp.. 
Wolfenharger, Ruby Mav. Ed-F. 
Wood, Henry. Franklin. E-So ........... es 
Wood, Nora Lee. Ag-So —........ 
Wood. Starley Hammock. A-Tr.... 
Woodruff, Frarces Avrora, Fd- tr... 
Wrodseon, Tuarita Delnh, Ed-Tr... at 
Word, Tr. , Orville Charles, Elec SR SE UTI Rs a ie 


...Favetteville 
wa Colamhas 

eeretuue 
Tavetteville 
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Name and Course 


Worsham, Charles C., E-T... 
Wray, Orion David, Ed-So 
Wyers, Robert Edwin, A-F 
Wylee, Richard D., E- 
York, Joseph Lerrel, b-F .. 
York, Thelma Lucille, Ag-F. 
Zachary, Nelle Steele, Ag-Jr 


Zinn, Grover A., E-So 
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Home Address 


..Carthage 
..Panhandle, Tex. 
..Panhandle, Tex. 
ae Magnolia 
..El Dorado 


SUMMER SESSION, 1921 


*Graduate Students 


Adams, Ward Hogan 
Adcock, Myrtie Eula 
Mineral Springs 

Jonesboro 
Rhea 


Springdale 


Alexander, Alma 
Alexander, Ethel Kate 
Allen, Gladys Marie Van Buren 
Allred, Ernest Girlen Pottsville 
Alston, Irl Checotah, Okla. 
Anderson, Elmer J. Louann 
Anderson, Geneva 

Kaw City, Okla. 


Anderson, Homer L. Louann 
Anderson, Jno, C. Springdale 
Apple, panes Rogers 
Ta , Hallie Chismville 
Arnold, Renna Fort Smith 
Aubrey, Helen Lockesburg 
Babcock, Margaret Batesville 
Baggett, Della Brinkley 
Baggett, Jno. B. Fayetteville 
Bailey, Ethel Fayetteville 


Bain, Melvin H. Slayton, Tex. 
Bandy, Cora ocvesbire 
Barham, William C. Prescott 
Barker, Oldon L.  Valdasta, Tex. 
Barlow, Viola May 

Blossom, Tex. 


Barnes, Inez Memphis, Tenn. 


Barrett, Irene Hugo, Okla. 
Barron, Mattie L. Saline, La. 
Barton, Lela Viola Fayetteville 
Bassett, Lucy Fayetteville 
Batten, Ethel B. Paragould 


Little Rock 


Beardslee, Helen 
Little Rock 


Beardslee, Kathleen 


Bearfield, Annie Nell Nashville 
Belk, Susie B Warren 
Bell, Vivian Fayetteville 


Bentley, Rodger William 
Fayette, Ala. 
Benton, Virginia Siloam Springs 
Berry, Lois Katherire Fayetteville 
Berry, Virginia Aldridge 
Charleston 
Bickerstaff, Flora Brickey’s 
Bingham, William Thomas 
Springdale 
Barber 


Bishop, Eugene Clinton 
Bi i } Perryville 


ack, Calvin Adair 


Black, Lola 
Black, Norine 


Booneville 
Booneville 


Blackman, Jake Marianna 
Blair, Ilo Conway 
Blair, William Adams Enterprize 
Blann, Arthur Salilee Parkin 


Blann, Mrs. Winifred Spicer 
Crawfordsville 
Blaylock, Thomas Franklin 
Fort Smith 
Blodgett, George Frank 


Jacksonville 
Blythe, Cleo Fort Smith 
*Boggan, George Samuel 

Goldonna, La. 
Boggan, Mrs. George Samuel 


Kingston 
Bollenbacher, Nellie Bly 
Fayetteville 
*Bond, George William ummers 
Booker, John Robert 
Handley, Tex. 


Bossemeyer, James Lee 


Fayetteville 
Bouldin, Edna Macon 
Mineral Springs 


Boyd, Alma ogers 
Boyd, Fred Tyronza 
Boyd, Macie Fayetteville 
Boyd, Mary Turley Fayetteville 
*Bradley, James FE. Jonesboro 
Braidwood, Lois Robin 

Fort Smith 


Brannan, Mrs. Elizabeth Batesville 
Brannan, Virginia May Batesville 
Branstetter, Alice Savina Gillett 
Brooks, Charles S. Bedias, Tex. 
Broome, Eunice Fort Smith 
Brown, D. Ella 
Port Gibson, Miss. 
Brown, Elnora Madeline Stuttgart 
Brown, Harvey Holman 
Walnut Grove 
Brown, Jesse Eugene Ravenden 
Broyles, Henry Engels Farmington 
Broyles, Lela Mae Tarmington 
Bryant, Fave Alma Success 
Bryant, Julia Margaret Sizccess 


List or STUDENTS 


Buchanan, Betty Velma 
Prairie Grove 


Burke, Zealia Lexington 
Burns, Mary Jeanette Prescott 
Buskirk, Winnie Bea Cane Hill 
Byrd, Sam Fayetteville 
Byrd, Mrs. Sam Fayetteville 


Byrnes, Homer Irving Van Buren 
Campbell, Clement S 

Houston, Tex. 
Campbell, Mrs. J. T. 

Mountain View 


Campbell, Marceline Fayetteville 
Caraway, Katie Alma 
Carpenter, Edna Fay Fayetteville 
Carr, Robert Wheeler Booneville 
Carson, Jewell Monticello 
Carter, Claudia Fayetteville 
Cate, Louis ~ Fayetteville 
Caudle, Juanita Fayetteville 


Chambers, Claude Lawrence 
Jacksonville, Tex. 
Chambless, Horace K. 
Oak Grove, La. 
Chandler, Clyde Florence 
Fayetteville 
Chandler, Patsy Maemie Stamps 
Cheatham, Andy Reynolds Stevens 
Chitwood, James A. Hot Springs 
Choate, Mrs. Earle — Center Point 
Ciasnocha, Thomas Buffalo, N. Y. 
Clark, Jesse Frederick 
Annona, Tex. 


Clark, Lake Fayetteville 
Clark, Lina Pearl Goshen 
Clifton, Mary Artie Russellville 
Cobb, Bess Fayetteville 
Cobb, Jessie Ray Fayetteville 
Coker, Alice Edithe Fayetteville 
Coker, Leila Morticello 


Coleman, Samuel Wallace Strong 
Collamore, Loftus James, Jr. 
Little Rock 
Collins, Carlos C. Bentonville 
Colvert, Clyde Cornelius 
Eagle Mills 


Colvert, Osie Harvey Eagle Mills 


Colvin, Ollie Mae Warren 
Compton, Agnes Batesville 
Compton, Lillian Eleanor Rogers 
Conaway, Gladys Natalia Rogers 
Conaway, Velma Loise Rogers 


Conn, George Boyd 
Fort Worth, Tex. 

Connell, DeBert Wilson 

Hot Springs 
Connell, Mrs. Jesse Tarver 

Hot Springs 
Cook, Alice Virginia Fayetteville 
Cooper, Mary Rebecca 


Shamrock, La. 
Copeland, Edith G. Jonesboro 
Couch, Mrs. G. H. Fayetteville 
Cowling, William Kelley 


ichita Falls, Tex. 
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Cox, Robert Benjamin __ 
Prairie Grove 


Cranford, Dennis D. Belfast 
Crawford, Charles E. Pettigrew 
Crawford, Stacie Irene _ Batesville 


Creasy, Leorard S. Dow, 
Crockett, Charles Hayes i 
Fayetteville 

Croom, Mrs. M. L. Fort Smith 
Cross, Mary Elizabeth Pine Bluff 
Crozier, Rachel blagg Fayetteville 
Cruse, Bess Fayetteville 
Curtis, Jewell est Fork 
Dailey, Ozzie L. Fayetteville 
Dallas, Ben D. Fort Worth, Tex. 
Daniels, Elmer Austin 

Tiawah, Okla. 
Danner, Hattie Elizabeth 


Fort Smith 
Danner, Hilda Dean Fort Smith 


Davidson, Mary Marvell 
Davis, Anna Belle Lowell 
Davis, Gertrude Mary 2 
Elm Springs 
Davis, Halsell S. Anna, Tex. 
Davis, Leonard Ray Portia 
Deal, Merrigan Driver 


Deaver, Mary Putman Springdale 


Deaver, Zetta Fayetteville 
Deen,Eula Elma Fayetteville 
Deen, Margie Lola Fayetteville 
Dempsey, Silas kzra Russellville 


Dial, Chester William Fort Smith 
Dixon, Melba Elmira Mansfield 
Doren, Clarence Edward 


Tulsa, Okla. 
Dotson, Ethel Fayetteville 
Dotson, Katie Ella Fayetteville 
Dowd, William J Prescott 
Downs, Virginia Hugo, Okla. 
Duncan, Annie Almyra 


Durden, Beverly Gertrude 


Greenwood 
Edens, John J. Bokchito, Okla. 
Edler, Charles H, 
New Florence, Mo. 
Edwards, Sarah Zanie Fort Smith 
Elkins, Lorena Oris Blytheyille 
Ellis, John Oliver Flurnoy Leslie 
Ellis, Martha Belle Fayetteville 
England, Pauline Neosho, Mo. 
Erickson, Elizabeth E. Rogers 
“Ewart, James Burns Booneville 
Farmer, Garland Henderson 
Grapeland, Tex. 


Farmer, Rusha E. Fayetteville 
Faubus, Ellis Jewell Aurora 
Feaster, Hattie Jo. Princeton 


Ferter, Albert Edward Donaldson 
iat Pee R 5 Moro 
Perguson, James Raymor 
Ada, Okla, 
Fietz, Marcus Frederick, 
i Fayetteville 
Fietz, Rozella Mary Fayetteville 
Files, Carrie Maye Booneville 
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Files, Maude Ella 
Files, Richard Malcolm 
Itasca, Tex. 


Booneville 


Fleak, Roy Everette, 
Muskogee, Okla. 
Florence, Omer Lee, Booneville 
Friend, Harold Lloyd 
Blackwell, Okla. 
Fournier, Paul Joseph 
Quinlan, Okla. 


Funk, Gladys Ann Rogers 
Galbraith, Mrs. Fred Clyde 
Brickey’s 
Galloway, John S. Paducah, Tex. 
Gallaher, Irene Fayetteville 
Gammill, Clifton Pine Bluff 
Gardi.er, Maude Hamburg 


Garlington, Arthur Roe Booneville 
Garrett, Beatrice Senith 

Van Buren 
Garrett, Billy Altheimer 
Garrett, Florence Eugene 

Van Buren 
Garrett, Nellie Weaver Van Buren 


Garrison, Esta Viola Fayetteville 
Gathright, Cora Huttig 
Gill, Erwin Lowe Monticello 
Gill, Marie Vivian Fayetteville 


Gipson, Floyd McKinley Ratcliff 
Glass, Miriam Genevieve 
Springdale 
Gochenour, George Daniel 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Goldman, Charles Tolbert 


Evansville 
Goodwin, Jennie Hunter 
Graves, llorence Lockesburg 
Graves, Leda Belle Springdale 
Greer, Clyde Eureka Springs 
Griffin, Beulah arlisle 
Griscom, Ruth Lincoln 


Gunning, Mary Fletcher 


Hot Springs 
*Gunthorp, Paschal R. Arkadelphia 
Guthrey, William Morris Searcy 
Hackett, Mrs. Minnie T. 

Fort Smith 


Hall, Alma Vivian Charleston 
Hale, Allred Clay Athens 
Hall, Hubert J. Waldron 
Hall, Mary Kate Fayetteville 


*Halliburton, Frank None Vanndale 
Hamilton, Sarah Lorena 

Evening Shade 

Hancock, Cora El Paso, Tex. 

Harey, Olen Knight Aurora 

Harsard, Fred Gibson Fayetteville 

Hanson, Carl J. Hamburg 

Harbison, James Samuel 

Fayetteville 

Harner. Allene Bauxite 

Harris, Oline Vivian 

Forrest City 

Harris, Rohert Dorsey Fayetteville 

Harrison, James Parker Nashville 
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Harrison, William Mace 
Muskogee, Okla. 
Hart, Ethel Little Rock 
Hart, Robert Paschal Arkadelphia 

Hayes, Gladys Margaret 
Fort Smith 
Hiebert, James Louis layetteville 

Hedrick, Margaret Gage 
Fayetteville 

Heerwagen, Leo Frederick 

Fayetteville 
England 
Huntsville, Tex. 
Fayetteville 
Greenwood 
Greenwood 
Princeton 


Heffner, Louise 
Henderson, Ethel 
Henry, Mabel Lola 
Hicks, Juazita 
Hicks, Olive Pansy 
Higgs, Carrie Lee 


Higgs, Mrs, Thomas G. Bearden 
Hill, Ethel Pearl Charleston 
Hill, Mrs. James R. Horatio 


Hilton, Lilben Lewis 
Siloam Springs 


Hinds, Everette Vorheese _ Rogers 
Hirst, Claude Marvin Prescott 
Hite, Tola Biggers 
Hogan, Julian Claud Nashville 
Ilolbrook, Grayce B. Wye 
Holcombe, Edgar N. C. Magness 
Holderby, Richard Newark 
Holdndge, Hannah H. Stuttgart 
Holland, Loretta Pocahontas 
Holleman. Felicia Searcy 


Hollingshead, Mande D. Stuttgart 


Hostetter, Virginia Gillett 
House, Florence DeQueen 
Houston, Laura McCampbell 

Care Hill 


Howard, Virgie Mineral Springs 
Huddleston, Vere Lee Hot Springs 
Iudson, Eva Winslow 
*Hughes, Claude Allen 

Kossuth, Miss. 


*Hull, Joseph William 
Trnection City 
Hull, Mrs. James William 


Ruston, La. 
Hull, Mrs. Mable Thayer, Kan. 
Hurt, Thelma H. 


Fort Smith 
“Irby, Nolen Meaders Bearden 


Irwin, Julia Fort Smith 
Ivy, Thomas Ross Fayeteville 
Jackson, George A. Monticello 
Jackson, Tames Fave'teville 
*Tackson, Ralph E. Columbus 
ameson, John S. Japton 
Jennings, Edra Myrtle Stuttgart 
ernigan, Vela Batesville 
Tessup, Mabel Carlisle 
Tessin. Ruth Carlisle 
ewell, Marcaret Favetteville 
oheson, Marie Tlma Arkadelphia 


ohvson, Marie Lonise Fort Smith 
Tohvson, Marvin Dickson Waldo 
Johnson, Otis Albert 

South West City, Mo. 


List or STUDENTS 


Johnson, Thelma Maud Huttig 
*jones, Ira Lb, Mena 
Joies, Lois Atkins 
Jones, William Jennings Atkins 
Jorda.., Edytue Austin Fayetteville 
Joidau, bra:ces Elizabeth 

Prescott 

Prescott 


ordan, Helen 
ordan, Kara 
Kantz, Nellie Welch 
Karies, (leon 
Kehoe, Arthur L. Tora.sas, Tex. 
Keith, Lawrence Fuller | Waldron 
Kelleam, Dorothy Aun Fort Smith 
Keileam, Frances Sallisaw, Okla. 
Kemp, Radford James 

Sherman, Tex. 


Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
West Fork 


Kennan, Clara Bernice Rogers 
Kenedy, Dale bk. Waldo 
Ke: nedy, Harvey William Waldo 


Khillitg, Jenme C Fort Smith 
Killian, Mary Lynn Monticello 
King, Mrs. Annie Putman 
Fayetteville 
Wilton 
Summers 
Wattersaw 


Kinsworthy, Burton H. 
Kirkpatrick, Insley J. 
Kramer, Charles t 
Kronke, Alvin Jesse 
Fairland, Okla. 
Fort Smith 
Be: torville 


Krone, Marie Ann 
Law, Arch R. 


Lea, Mary Sne Pri ceton 
Leach, Ilonpe V. Lircoln 
Leach, Luther Orland Scranton 


Lee, Annie Lucile Nettleton 
*Lee, Arthur F. Little Rock 
Leeper, Mabel DeOuneen 
Lemmon, Robert Wayles Althcimer 
Lewis, Ceorge Herry Lamar 
Lewis, William Augustus 
Fayetteville 


Lincoln, Benjamin Alpin | 


Linder, John 
Lirton, C. B. 
Linton, Mrs. C. B. Russellville 
Lively, Ralph Eugene Marmaduke 
Lowe, Katherine Martha 
Fayetteville 


an Buren 
Little Rock 
Russellville 


Lowe, Roy Ellis Greenwood 
*Lucas, Henry A. Greepland 
Lucas, Mrs. Henry A. Greenlard 
Luck, Mildred Altus 
Littrell. Resebed Gillham 


Lyrn, Joseph William  Bentorville 
Mc.\dams, Clande Muskogee, Okla. 
McAdains, Mrs. Marguer'te 
Favetteville 
Favetteville 
Burdette 
Dierks 


Mc Alister, Ta 
McCair, John Erwin 
McCarty, Ceorge Phillins 
McCatherire, Mrs. Charles 
Favetteville 
Favetteville 
Booneville 


McCatherive. Maxine 
McConnell, Ruby 
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McCown, Dora Elizabeth 


Carney, Okla. 
McDariel, Calvin H, Magnolia 
McDonald, Angus Henry 

Sallisaw, Okla. 
McDorald, L. C. 


Vinita, Okla. 
McDonald, Margaret C, Fort Smith 


Mecuill, Arnie Scott Chidester 
*McGill, Joseph tate Chidester 
MclIiturtt, Edith FE. Nashville 


ebairaaees Aaron Alec Fort Smith 
McKis stry, Kate Lee Wilmar 
McWKissack, Gordon Russell 
James, Tex. 
McNabb, Helen Lucile HMayetteville 
McNabb. Meyrle Fayetteville 
McNutt, James Luther Arkadelphia 
McRoy, Dorothy May Fayetteville 
Maliard, William Burnett Everton 
Manning, Frank Fleetwood 
Booneville 
Marring, John Eber Haynes 
Mashburn, Carl William Kingston 
Mason, Fagan Barb Flippin * 
Ma‘on, Flora Pauline Summer 
Mason, Martha B. 
Marblehead, Mass. 


Massie, Lillian Emily [Fayetteville 
Matlock, Grace Mae Van Buren 
Matthews, Stella Mae Wheatley 
Maxwell, Ida Elizabeth Mo» ticello 
May, (corge El Paso, Tex. 
May, Joh» Wendell Fayetteville 
Menees, Wir fre Quitman 
Meyer, Mrs. Bertha Catherire 
sentry 
Meyer, Waldo A. Gentry 
Mickel, Elizabeth Maxesncr 
Fort Smith 
Middleton, James W. Hatfield 
Miles, Baxter Fayetteville 
Miles, Certrede Ellis Fayetteville 


Miles, Josephine Elizabeth 
Fayetteville 

Millard, Roy Irwin Blue Ball 
Miller, Covrow Reed Cave Hill 
Mills, Verron Seott Stevens 
Minvis, Hal Fletcher Roe 
Mitchamore, Clarence FE. 

Branham, Tex. 
Mitchell, Afton Lomax Chismville 
Mitchell, Clarence D. 
* Mitchell, 


Houston, Tex. 
Fred T. 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 
*Mitchell, Sextus Dunkin Chismville 
Moffitt, Hugh Price 
Chattarooga, Tenn. 
Molesworth, Albert Martin 


Fayetteville 
Molesworth, Mrs. Emma 


Fayetteville 
Molpns, Richard Grady Blevins 
Montgomery, Velma Lucile 

Exeter, Mo. 
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Moore, Henrietta Fayetteville 
Moore, Irene Fayetteville 
Moore, Leone Fayetieville 


Moore, Nannie Maude Fayetteville 
Moore, Nannie May Fayetteville 
Moore, Robert Lee Duncan, Miss. 
Moore, Kuth Elizabeth 

Clarksville 
Morelock, Mabel Van Buren 

Morris, Nettie Catherine 
Fort Smith 

Morris, Truman Nicholas 
Mammoth Spring 

Morrison, Mary Helene 
’ Fort Smith 
Morrison, Roma L, Lhans 
Mott, Albert Sarcoxie, Mo. 
Mott, Mrs. Albert Sarcoxie, Mo. 
Mountcastle, Emma A. West Fork 
Mulrenin, Cecilia Fayetteville 
Murphy, Leo Juncuon City 
Murphy, Mrs. P. E. Junction City 

Mutchler, Eva Josephine 


Booneville 
Myers, Mrs, Ann W Hoxie 
Naill, Nell May Bentonville 
Nance Edna Mae Fayetteville 
Nash, Cora Lee Huttig 
Neal, Mamie Maud Horatio 


Neary, Mrs. Annie R. ae 
ot rin, 
Neck, Theodore William ivan 
Miami, Okla. 
Layetteville 


Nettieahip, Wilma 
Dallas, Tex. 


Newell, Wesley Bird 
Newman, J. Marion Prairie View 
Newman, Lillian M. Hot Springs 
Newton, John Glen Slocomb, Ala. 
Newton, vrytle peHeror 

; ackson, Tenn, 
Nichols, Margaret Beatrice 


4 Lockesbur; 
Nixon, Otis H. Pine Bluit 
ott, Leona Winslow 


Nulph, Anna Louise Fort Smith 
Nunn, Mrs. Eva McClintock 


Monticell 
O'Kelly, Artie Adrian ae 
Blue Mountain 


Oliver, James William Eurek: 

Osborn, Bertha Marie Racers 

Osburn, Elijah Edward 
Fayetteville 


Osburn, William Coen Alexander 
Metissa, Tex. 


Overholt, James E. Fayetteville 


Overton, Garland Bruce 


Fayettevi 
Owens, Robert C. Meat tee 


Paddock, Charles Samuel 
r , 

Palm, Clara a eRokes 

Pankhurst, Homer Searl 


Lafayette, Tex. 


Pardue, Parthenia Bearden 


Parker, Bertha Mae 


Lincoln 
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Parker, Mary Lelia Fort Smith 
Parsley, Joyce Varda_ Ll ayetteville 
Patterson, Litta Verena Ozark 
Patillo, Bessie L. Nash, Tex. 


Patillo, yen c. 
Peck, Olk 
Pettigrew, Katherine 


Nash, Tex. 
Fort Smith 
Fort Smith 


Pharr, Naomi Yolande Carlisle 
Philbeck, Mrs. R. E. Pine Bluff 
Phillips, Rose DeQueen 
Phipps, Mrs. W. E. Clarendon 
Phipps, William Elmer Clarendon 
Pickel, Mrs. Frank W. 
Fayetteville 
Pickel, Frank W. Fayetteville 
Pickens, ‘ihelma Batesville 
Pittman, Walter Newton Ashdown 
Pitts, Albert Heayener, Ukla, 
Plat, Leota Bell Grove 
Poole, Geraldine Batesville 
Porter, Grace Texarkana 
Porter, Grover Cleveland tioratio 
Porter, Mrs. G. C Horatio 
Potts, Rosa Lockesburg 
Powell, Mrs. George W. 
Fayetteville 
Powell, William Lea Fayetteville 


Fort Smith 
Fort Smith 


Prather, Doris 
Prather, Marian 


Price, Herbert H. Pocahontas 
Pryor, Vera Jane Morrilton 
Pugh, Bernice Opal Fayetteville 
Pyburn, Helen Maggie Dotson 


Pyburn, Nita Catherine Dotson 
Raidt, Simon J. Oklahoma City 
Ralston, Mrs. Lily May Charleston 
Rambo, William W. Alston 


Ramsey, Leveta Sulphur City 
Ramsey, W. «\. . Milburn 
Randall, Glenn Orvice Rogers 
Raney, Ama Marie Greenwood 


Rankin, Clyde perinadals 
Ray, Daniel Jefferson larrison 


Reagan, William rloyd McNeil 
Rediern, Miss Sammie Stuttgart 
Reinsch, Olga Hedwig Stuttgart 
Reed, Ruth Springdale 


Reader, Francis Albert 
Fargo, Okla. 
layetteville 
Wilmar 


Renner, Welton 
Rhodes, John Raymond 
Rhyne, Mrs. Jessie Rosebud 
Rice, Alan Walker Fayetteville 
Richards, Elizabeth Mabel 

Greenwood 
Richardson, Davis Payne : 

Fayetteville 
Richardson, Hattie Warren 
Richardson, James Edwin 

El Reno, Okla. 

See) Little Mena 
Rieff, Thelma Kathryn : 

Fayetteville 
Robbins, Rector Allen 


Telephone, Tex. 
“Roberts, Roy W Greenwood 


List or SrupENTS 


Roberts, Theodore Sarquin, Tex. 

Robbins, William Burke 
Clarksville, Tex. 

Robinson, Charley buyce 


Dardarelle 
Robinson, Florence Edith Rogers 
Robinson, Katie Faye West Fork 
Robinson, Mrs. Ralph Fort Smith 


Robinson, Robert Clifton 
z Fayetteville 
Rodgers, Eunice Loraire 


Fayetteville 
Rodgers, ie Henry Gravette 
Rodgers, Lois Virginia Fayetteville 
Rogers, Euist Orlere Wilmar 


Rogers, Vera Hazel Arkadelphia 
Roe, Madison B. Calico Rock 
Roney, Nannie May Hamburg 
Rouw, Elsie Inez Van Buren 
Rowe, Cecil Ebert Lepanto 
Rowin, George Edward 

Walnut Grove, Mo. 
Rudolph, Winifred Fayetteville 


Russell, George Samuel Waldron 
Rutledge, Allen Fort Smith 
Sarders, Mayme Fayetteville 
Sanderson, Maurine Texarkana 
Sarderson, Sibyl Texarkana 
Scott, Esther Monticello 


Scruggs, Alberta 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Selig, Blarch Alexia Stuttgart 
Sellers, Katherine Elizabeth 
Morrilton 
Sensing, May Fayetteville 
Sharp, S. M. Alma 
Shill, Stella Elizabeth Elm Springs 
Shipley, Elizabeth Fayetteville 
Shipley, Hazel Fayetteville 
Shirmer, Luther Liber 
Jackson, Mo. 
Shrader, Charles Warren 
Cache, Okla. 


Shults, Doris Elizabeth Brinkley 
Sidle, Ellen Mary Fayet'eville 
Siemor, Flrora Lowell 
Sigmor, Ruth Lowell 
Simmors, Rose Tone Urbana 
Simmors. S. Vivian Urbara 
Sims, Nelle Frarces Greenwood 


Slemons, Virginia Morticello 
Slover, Mrs. Edgar W. Berryville 
Slover, Edear W. Berryville 
Smith, Rvror T. Springdale 
Smith. Carl Arton Fayetteville 
Smith, Carl William Fayetteville 
Smith, Catherire Fayetteville 
Smith, Elizabeth Pitkin 
Smith, Hubert Quintin 

Green Forest 


Smith, Louise Alice Vinita. Okla. 


Smith. Ruby Lee Fayetteville 
Smith, Winnie Estire 

Okmulgee. Okla. 
Sorrells. Willie G. Bearden 
Speer; Ma ‘ti 
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Spratt, Madge _ Fort Smith 
Stephenson, Jack McKinle 
kemah, Okla. 

Stephenson, Ola Diza 

Okemah, Okla. 
Stephenson, Virginia 

Okemah, Okla. 
Stockburger, Iva Z. Fayetteville 
Strange, Benjamin Franklin 

Spiro, Okla. 

Strickland, Mamie Lyle 4 

Byhalia, Miss. 


Strong, Mrs. Nannie Brinkley 
Stroud, Ire:e Rogers 
Stubblefield, Garland Fayetteville 
Stubblefield, Ware Fayetteville 
Such, Carl E. Fayetteville 
Sutton, Mrs. Fred Marianna 
Swafiar, Carver Fulks Marianna 
Swingle, Marquitta Mazie, Okla. 


Taggart, Helen Elizabeth 
soa Fort Smith 


Tarver, Vernon Star Ci 
Taylor, Jewell Cane Hill 
Taylor, John Wesley Poughkeepsie 


Terhune, Mrs. Alice Esther 
Cave Springs 
Thomas, Crawford Holmes 
Pine Bluff 
Thomason, Dewey Schley Warren 
Thorrton, Gulnare Estelle Camden 


Thorrton, Lalla Rookh Camden 
Thrash, Grover Cleveland 

Glenwood 

Piggott 


Thrasher, Marvin ¥ 
Throgmorton, Chaffin A. Brinkley 
Thurber, Earl Chapman 
Fayetteville 
Thurman, Mrs. Nora Alice 


Springdale 
Tidball, Albert Todd _Fayetteville 
Tiffee, Etta Ellen LeFlore, Okla. 
Tiller, Minor Heber Springs 


Toaz, Mildred Elizabeth 


Fayetteville 
Tomek, Lonis John ve 
Traweck, Arlire Douglas 
Trimble, Otis C. Enon 
Trotter, Charles Roscoe Ulm 


“Tucker, Justin Randolph 
Western Grove 
Turnell, Loyd C Hope 


Tvyeart, Mary Jewell Gertry 
Uhl, Agres Favettevilttle 
Uhl, Edith Favetteville 


Vanembure, Bitha Alma Batesville 
Van Frank, James Newell 


Little Rock 

Van Hook, Lottie _ Ogdon 
Van Matre, Katherine 

klahoma City, Okla. 

Velvin, Cora Lewisville 

Verfurth, Gertrude Fort Smith 

Verhoff, James Lester Bentorville 

Vinevard. Lela Amanda Greenwood 


Vineyard, Mittie Emily Green 
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Voeste, Vera Prescott 
Wakefield, Elmer Glenn Nashville 


Walden, Iola Batesville 
Walker, James O. Fayetteville 
Wall, Helen Pine Bluff 


Wall, Mrs. Mattie Fulson_ Cotter 
Ward, Guy Marmaduke Batesville 
Ward, Mar: Prescott 


Ware, meas Osborn 

Kings Mountain, N. C. 
Warren, Virginia Conwa 
Washington, Ruby Fort Smit 
Waters, Helen Margery 
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Whiteside, Leighton Buel 


Jumbo, Okla. 
Whitford, Nellie Fayetteville 


Wilki: son, Virginia Fayetteville 
Willett, Thomas Linz Conwa 
Williams, Bess Fort Smit 


Williams, Kate Hardister 
Jacksonport 
Williams, Naomi Josephine 
Fayetteville 
Wi He Charles N. Cabot 
*Wilson, Carl Vanhorn Fayetteville 
Winkleman, Charlie Dan 


Fayetteville Fayetteville 

Watkins, Ada <ingston Winkleman, Ben Hartwell 
Watson, Adele Fayetteville 
ein eral Wells, Tex. Wolf, Lillie Checotah, Okla. 
Watson, Bert I Wolf, Ruth Fayetteville 
Woods, Chat Altheimer 


Siineral Wells, Tex. 
Watson, Mrs. Ella L. 


WwW 


Weidner, Bertie 
West, William E, 
Whaley, Sue 


White, Hugh Hay 
White, Louise Melton 


*Whiteside, I'reder 


ebb, Ray 
Webb. Willis Dunbar 


Clarksville, Tex. 
Fayetteville 
Huntsville 


Woodruff, Frances Aurora 


Worsham, Charles C, 
Ballanger, Tex. 


Fayetteville 


Webster, Dollie Maye Elm Springs Wylie, Mary Susan Carthage 
Viola Stuttgart Wylie, Richard, D. Carthage 
El Reno, Okla Yelverton, Ollie Llizabeth 

Everett Greenwood 
es Elouston, Tex. York, Christa Mena 

Lockesburg Youmans, Catherine Rebecca 
ick William Fort Smith 

Monticello 
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Name 
aden oe Geneva 
Appleby, Jack 
Arnett, Bessie 
Askew, Bettie 
Atkirs, Joseph 
Bell, Mattie 
Blackman, Jake 


Blanshard, Ruth E, 


Boyd, Mary 


1921-1922 


City Name 

Kaw City, Okla. is, Edward 
Fayetteville 
TVayetteville v 
Fayetteville F 
Fayetteville 
Elm Springs 

Marianna 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 


Gladden, Doris 


Giletrap, Marguerite 


City 
Fayetteville 
Hot Springs 
Fayetteville 


armer, Rusha Fayetteville 
Finger, Hubert Fayetteville 
Flaragan, Thelma Fayetteville 
Geary, Alice Fayetteville 


Saint Paul 
BRertonville 


Bullock, Nolen Bertonville Gollaher, Irene Fayetteville 
Burch, Ernest Kirgston Griffith, Bill Fayetteville 
Cady, Ruth Fayetteville Grubb, Garnett Fay, Okla. 
Canron, Ruth Fayetteville Gustin, Wade Fayetteville 
Cardwell, Fannie Johnson Hale, Arthur Fayetteville 
Carman, Elizabeth N. Little Rock Hamm, Garland Battles 
Caudle, Fred Russellville Harsard, Fred Fayetteville 
Chapman, Tames Fayetteville Harding, Mary Frances Favetteville 
Chapmar, Robert Earl Oden Harrington, Haymond Bentonville 
Cooper, Earl Hagler Hart, Alton Fayetteville 
Crouch, Lucille Vinita, Okla. Hatheock, Alfred Fayetteville 
Dacus, Lester Magazine Henderson, Lee Favetteville 
Dever, Zetta Fayetteville Henry, George Fayetteville 
Drake, Doris Fayetteville Hester, Ralph Evening Shade 
Dreke. Tames Fayetteville Hickey, Jewell Fayetteville 
Duff. Herman Plumerville Hight, Jack Favetteville 
Farle, Fount Favetteville Hodges, Mary Fayetteville 
Ellis, David Y. Fayetteville | House, Amos Johnson 


Name 

ite Rub 
Jackson, James 
Jackson, Frances 
Jacobs, Rebert 
Jefirey, Allan 
Jertrey) Gordan 
Jewell, Margaret 
Johrson, Ben PF. 
tee Bor nie 
ohr son, (ladys 
Johrson, Ruby 
et son, Torsie Mae 
Jones, Henry K. 
Krapp, Bradford Jr. 
Krapp, Marion 
Ladd, Virgiria 
Latimer, Dorothy G, 
Latimer, Elizabeth 
Lea, Robert 
Leicham, John 
Leo; ard, Elston 
Lively, Cladys 
Lively, Grayce 
Lorg. Jewell 
Loomis, Ivan 


Hockerville, Okla. 


List or STUDENTS 


City Name 
Fayetteville Peterson, Alice 
Fayetteville Phillips, Eunice 
Fayetteville Phillips, Julia, 
Melbourne Pinkerton, Ralph 
Fayetteville Pinkerton, Ruby 
Fayetteville Platt, Deloris 
Tayetteville Polk, Merrill 
Fayetteville Pound, Frank 
Fayetteville Radican, Ed 
Fayetteville Radican, Lynn 
Fayetteville Rerner, Maurice 
Fayetteville Renrer, Welton 
Fayetteville Rhew, Clover 
Fayetteville Rudolph, Marguerite 
Faye'teville Rudolph, Ruth 
Fayetteville Seamster, Leona 
Fayetteville Sharp, Lirn 
Fayetteville Shipley, Harold 
Fayetteville Sims, Harry 
Bentonville Sir gletary, George 
Fayetteville Smith, Frank 
Fayetteville Smith, Mary Emma 
Fayetteville Smith, Paul 
Fayetteville Sore. Margaret 


Starford, Malcolm 


Lucas, Ruth Fayetteville Starnes, Lola 
May, Hazel Brentwood Stephers, Charles 
May. Werdall Brertwood Store, Samnel 
Miles, Raxter Fayetteville Thompson, Clirton 
Moore, Jerome Favetteville Thompson, Una 
MeCartlain, Maurice Fayetteville Turner, Obie 
MeCathrire, Maxine Favetteville Ward, Rachel 
McKinrey. Earl Sprinedale Whitcomb, Leta 
MeNabh, Horace Fayetteville Williams, Carl 
MecNabh, Ruth Favettevile Williams, Virginia 
Neal. Harvey Fayetteville Wi frey, Hal 
Nettleship, Mary France= Whitaker, Maxwell 
Fayetteville Wirkleman, Charles 
Oakes, Vera Favetteville Wricht, Vera 


O'Kelly, Artie 
Parsley, Toyce 
Payne, Allen 


Blue Monrtain 
Fayetteville 
Fayctteville 


Wright, Willis 
Youngblood, Thelma 
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City 
Fayetteville 
Whitrer 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Tallulah, La. 
Fayetteville 
Fayctteville 
Fayctteville 
Fayetteville 
Judsoria 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Plumerville 
Ebony 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Springdale 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fort Smith 
Fayetteville 
lravetteville 
Fayetteville 
Favetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Womble 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Favetteville 
Favetteville 
Fayetteville 
Favetteville 
Oswega, Mo. 


SUMMARY 
1921-22 


College of Arts and Sciences: 
Graduates 
Seniors 
Juniors 
Sophomores 
Freshmen 
Specials 
College of Education: 
Graduates 
Seniors 
praloss 
ophomores 
Freshmen 
Specials 
College of Engineering: 
Seniors 
Juniors 
Sophomores 
Freshmen 
Specials 
Trade Courses 
College of Be eicnliires 
eniors 
Juniors 
Sophomores 
Freshmen 
Specials 


Total 
Duplicates 


Fall, winter, and spring terms 
Summer Session 

Cotton Grading Class 
University High School 
General Extension Classes 
Correspondence Courses 
Agricultural Short Courses 
Metermen’s Short Course 
Winter Farmers’ Short Course 


Grand Total 


408 


214 


iS) 
a 
mn 


176 


GENERAL INDEX 


Accounting, 
courses in, 61 


Accredited Schools, 
committee on, 12 
list of, 30 


Activities, 35-39 


Administration, 
officers of, 5-6 
rules of, 41-43 


Admission, 19-33 
to advanced standing, 32 
by certificate, 20 
to College of Agriculture, 22 
bo collcee of Arts and Sciences, 


to College of Education, 22 

to College of Engineering, 22 

to School of Medicire, 152 

to Agricultural, Mecharical and 

Normal School, 157 

description of subjects accepted 
for, 23-30 

by exami: ation, 19 

outline of requirements, 21-23 

schools accredited for, 30 

as special student, 31 

by transfer of credits, 20 


Advanced Standirg, 
admission to, 32 

Advisers, 
committee on, 12 


Agricultural Chemistry, 
courses in, 128 
experiment station, 146 
laboratory, 16 


Agricultural Club, 37 


Agricultural Economics, 
courses in, 129 


Agricultural Engineering, 
courses in, 130 


oh tet Extension Division, 
1 


mueonoral Experiment Station, 
4 


staff, 146 


Agricultural, Mechanical and Nor- 
mal School, 156 

Agriculture, 
entrance requirements, 22 


Agriculture Building, 16 


Agriculture, College of, 119-145 
admission to, 22 
admission as special pendent, 31 
courses of pales . 128-145 
honor society, 3} 


Agronomy, 
courses in, 131. 
experiment station, 146 — 
requirements for major in, 122 


Algebra (sce Mathematics), 
Alpha Zeta, 38 
Alumni Association, 38 


American Instiute of Electrical En- 
gineers, 37 


American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, 37 


Ancient Languages, 
courses in, 52 ws 
requirements for major in, 52 


Animal Husbandry, 
courses in, 134 
experiment station, 16 
requirements for major in, 123 


Appointment, Beneficiary, 33 
Arkansas Traveler, The, 39 
Arkansas Engineer, The, 39 
Armory, 15 


Art, 
courses in, (see Fine Arts) 
entrance requirements in, 29 
studio, 15 


Arts and Sciences, College of, 45-85 
admission to, 21 
admission as special student, 31 
courses of study, 46 
description of courses in, 52-85 
honor society, 38 


Astronomy, 
courses in, 76 


Athletic Field, 19 


Athletics, 36 
committee on, 12 
facilities for, 19 
rules of eligibility, 36 


Attendance and Discipline, 
committee on, 12 _ 
regulations concerning, 42 
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Auditing, Student, 45 


Bachelor's Degrees, 
conferred in 1921, 158 
requirements for, (see Degrees) 


Bacteriology and Pathology, 
courses ir, 137 
experimert station, 146 
laboratory, 16 


Bereficiary Appointments, 33 
Biology, 
ertravce reqnirements, 28 
laboratory, 15 


Blackfriars, The, 38 
Board ard Room, 33 


Roard of Trustees, 4 
committees of, 4 
composition and functions, 41 
officers of, 4 


Bookkeeping, 
courses in, 61 
entrance requirements in, 29 


Book Store, 15 


Botany, 
conrses in, 54 
entrarce reanirements, 28 
laboratory, 15 
requirements for major in, 54 


Buildings and Equipment, 14-19 
Business Law, 
entrance requirements, 29 


Business Subjects, 
entrance requirements, 29 


Calendar, 3 


Catalog, 
committee on, 12 


Certificates, 
awarded in 1921, 159 
in teaching, 88 


Chemical Engineering, 
requirements for degree, 101 


Chemistry, 
courses In, 56 
ertrarnce requirements, 28 
laboratories, 16 
requirements for major in, 57 


Chemistry, Agricultural, 131 
Chemistry Building, 16 
Christian Associations, 35 
Civil Ergineering, 
descripticn of courses, 105 


laboratories, 17 
requirements for degree, 101 


Civil Engineering in Tighways, 
requirements for degree, 102 


Civil Goverrment, 
ertrance requirements in, 27 


College of Agriculture, (see Agri- 
culture) 


College of Arts and Sciences, (see 
rts ard Sciences) 


College of Education, (see Educa- 
tion) 


College of Engineering, (see Engi- 
neering) 


Commencement, 
calerdar, 3 
committee on, 12 


Commercial Geography, | 
entrance requirements in, 27 


Commercial Subjects, 
entrance requirements, 29 


Committees, 
of Board of Trnstees, 4 
of University Senate, 12 


Convocation, 35 


Corresponderce Study, 116 
class study, 117 
club study, 116 


Courcil, University, : 
organizations and functions, 41 


Course Symbols, 44 


Courses of Study (see under sep- 
arate colleges) 


Credit Hours, 44 
Dairy Building, 16 


Dairy Husbandry, 
requirements for major in, 134 


Dairy Laboratories, 16 


Debate, 
courses in, (see English) 
horor society, 38 
irtercollegiate, 36 
extension service, 117 


Degrees, 
corferred in 1921, 158 
reonirements for, 
Bachelor of Arts, 46 
Bachelor of Chemical Engineer- 
irg, 101 
Bachelor of Civil Engineering, 


101 

Bachelor of Civil Engineering 
in Tlighways, 102 

Bachelor of Electrical Engi- 
neering, 102 
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Bachelor of Mechanical Engi- 
neering, 103 

Bachelor of Music, 50 

Bachelor of Science, 48 

Bachelor of Science in Educa- 
tion, 86 

Bachelor of Science in Agricul- 
ture, 120 

Bachelor of Science 
Economics, 126 

Chemical Engineer, 104 

Civil Ergireer, 104 

Electrical Ergineer, 104 

Master of Arts, 51 

Master of Science, 87 

Mechanical Engineer, 104 


in Home 


Design, 
courses in, (sce Fine Arts) 


Diploma, 
in music, 51 


Discipline and Attendance, 
committee on, 12 
regulations concerning, 42 

Divisions of University, 12 

Domestic Art, (see Home Econom- 

ics) 

Domestic Science, (see Home Eco- 

nomics) 


Dormitories, 
accommedations in, 34 
description of, 14 
fee, 33 


Dramatic Club, 38 


Drawirg, 
courses in, (see Fine Arts) 
engirecring, 110 
entrance requirements in, 29 


Economics and Sociology, 
courses in, 59 
entrance requirements in, 26, 27 
requirements for major in, 59 


Education, 
entrance requirements in, 30 


Education, College of, 85-99 
admission to, 22 
admission as snecie, student, 31 
courses of study, 8 
peaeupean of courses offered in, 


honor society, 38 


Electrical Ergireering, 
courses ir, 108 
laboratories, 17 
requirements for degree, 102 
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Engireering, College of, 99-114 
admission to, 22 
admission as special student, 31 
courses of study, 100 
degrees in, 101 
dercrpion of courses offered in, 
104 


fees, 105, 108, 110 
honors society, 38 


Engineering Hall, 17 


English, 
courses inwez © s 
entrarce requirements in, 23 
requirements for major in, 62 


Entomolo 
courses ant 138 
experiment station, 147 
laboratory, 16 


Entrarce Requirements, (see Admis- 
sion) 


Equipment, 14-19 


Examinations, 
for admission, 19 
for advanced standing, 32 
regulations concerning, 44 


Expenses, 33 


Experiment 
145-147 


Experiment Station Building, 16 


Station, Agricultural, 


Experimental Engineering and 
Drawing, 
courses in, 110 


laboratory, 18 


Expression, 
courses in, (see Fine Arts) 


Extension Division, 
committee on, 4 
Agricultural Extension, 147-151 
general extension, 114-119 


Extension Teaching Service, 116 


Faculty, 
list of, 6-11 


Farm Lands, 17 


Fees, 
dormitory, 34 
engineering, 105, 108, 110 
general, 33 
in fine arts, 66 


Fine Arts, 
courses in, 65 
diploma in, 51 
entrance requirements in, 29 
fees, 66 
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French, 
courses in, 83 : 
entrance requirements in, 27 


Garland-Lee Literary Society, 37 


General Extension Division, 114-119 
class study, 117 
club study, 116 
correspondence study, 116 
community institutes, 118 
extension lectures, 117 
general information, 118 
high school debating league, 117 
Bie slides and motion pictures, 

11 

lyceum courses, 117 
plays. and recitations for schools, 


school surveys, 118 
phonograph records, 117 


General Information, 12-19 


General Science, ; 
entrance requirements in, 28 


Geology, 
courses in, 69 
laboratory, 15 
requirements for major in, 69 


Geometry, (sce Mathematics) 
entrance requirements in, 26 


German, 
courses in, 70 
entrarce requirements in, 27 
requirements for major in, 71 


Glee Club, 38 

Government, 41 

Grade Points, 46 

Grading and Examination, 44 


Graduate Standing, 
admission to, 32 


Graduate Study, 
committee on, 12 
courses open 

dents, 44 
graduate degrees, (see Degrees) 


Graduation, Requirements for, 45 


Greek, 
courses in, 53 
entrance requirements in, 27 


Gymnasium, Women’s, 15 


to gradnate stu- 


Heat Power Engineering and Me- 
chanic Arts, 
courses in, 111 


High Schools, 
fully accredited, 30 
partially accredited, 31 


or ARKANSAS 


Highway Engineering, 
courses in, 105 


History, 
description of courses in, 71 
entrance requirements in, 26 
requirements for major in, 72 


History of University, 13 


Home Economics, 
club, 37 
courses in, 139 
degree in, 126 
entrance requirements in, 23, 29 
home demonstration course, 128 
laboratories, 17 ai 


teacher’s certificate in, 
Honorary and Higher Degrees, 
committee on, 12 
Honor Societies, 38 


Honors, 


regulations concerning, 40 


Horticulture, 
courses in, 141 
experiment station, 147 
requirements for major in, 124 


Income, 13 

Infirmary, 19 

Information, General, 12-19 
Intelligence Test, 19 


Intercollegiate Debate, 36 
committee on, 12 


Italian, 
courses in, 83 


Journalism, 
courses in, 65 
honor societies, 38 


Laboratories, 15-18 


Languages, - ; 
entrance requirements in, 27 


Latin, 
courses in, 52 
entrance requirements in, 27 
requirements for major in, 52 


Library, 
committee on, 12 
description of, 14 


Literary Societies, 37 

Live Stock, 16 

Loan Fund, Student, 35 
Location of University, 13 
Machine Shop, 18 


GENERAL INDEX 


Manual Training, 
courses in, (see Mechanical En- 
gineering) 
entrance requirements, 30 


Masters’ Degrees, 
requirements for, (see Degrees) 


Mathematics, 
courses in, 74 
entrance requirements in, 25 
requiremens for major in, 74 


Mechanical Engineering, 
courses in, 109 
requirements for Be ae 103 


Mechanical Hall, 

Medicine, School eh 152-156 
admission, 152 
buildings and equipment, 155 
expenses, fees, 155 
requjrements for degree, 154 


Military Art, 
courses in, 76 
honor society, 38 
Be Se Officers’ Training Corps, 


Museum, 15 
Music, 
courses in, 66 
degree in, 50 
diploma in, 51 
entrance requirements in, 51 
practice rooms, 15 
special fee in, 66 


Natural Sciences, 
entrance requirements in, 28 


Normal Training, 
courses in, (see Education) 
entrance requirements in, 30 


Officers, 

of administration, 5-6 

of Board of Trustees, 4 
Orchards, 17 
Organizations and Activities, 35-39 


Pathology and Bacteriology, 
courses in, 137 
experiment station, 146 
laboratory, 16 


Peabody Hall, 17 


Pedagogy, 
courses in, (see Education) 
entrance requirements in, 30 


Periclean Literary Society, 37 
Phi Alpha Tau, 38 


Philosophy, 
courses in, 82 
requirements for major in, 80 
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Physical Education, 96_ 
‘or men, (see Athletics) 
for women, 78 
facilities for, 15 


Physical Geography, 
entrance requirements in, 28 


Physics, 
courses in, 78 
entrance requirements in, 28 
laboratory, 18 
requirements for major in, 78 


Physics Building, 18 


Physiology, 
courses in, (see Biology) 
entrance requirements in, 28 


Piano, 
courses in, (see Fine Arts) 


Pi Delta Epsilon, 38 
Pi Kappa, 38 


Plant Pathology, 
courses in, 144 
experiment station, 147 
laboratory, 16 


Political Science, 
courses in, 71 


Practice Rooms, 15 
Practice Teaching, 89 
Pre-Medical Club, 37 
Pre-Medical course, 49 
Prizes, 40 


Psychology, 
courses in, 93 
entrarce requirements in, 30 
requirements for major in, 93 


Public Speaking,, 
courses in, 64 


Publications, Student, 39 
Razorback, The, 39 
Recommendation Bureau, 90 


Registration, 4 
regulations concerning, 43 


Regulations, 41 


Research, 
committee on, 12 


Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, 76 
Resources, 13 


Rhetoric, 
courses in, (see English) 
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Romance Languages, 
courses in, 82 
entrance requirements in, 27 
requirements for major in, 82 
Room and Board, 33 
Rules and Regulations, 41 
Sapphic Literary Society, 38 
Scabbard and Blade, 38 


Schedule, 
committee on, 12 


Scholars, 
list of, 160 


Scholarships, 39 


Science, . : 
entrance requirements in, 28 


School of Medicine, (see Medicine) 


Self-Support, 
opportunity for, 34 


Senate, University, 
committees of, 12 , 
composition and function, 41 


Short Course, 
electrical and mechanical 
neerti g, 113 


Skull and Torch, 38 


Social Sciences, 
entrance requirements in, 26 


engi- 


Sociology, | 
courses in, 60 


Spanish, | 
courses in, 84 ‘ 
entrance requirements in, 28 


Special Students, 
admission as, 31 


Statistics, 
committee on, 12 


Stenography, 
entrance requirements in, 29 
Stock, Live, 16 . 


Student Affairs, 
committee on, 12 


Student Loan Fund, 35 


Student Organizations, 
committee on, 12 


Student Publications, 
committee on, 12 
list of, 39 


Students, 
list of, 161-178 
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summer term students, 1921, 178 
University high school, 184 
suminary of, 186 


Students’ Work, 4 
regulations concerning, 41 


Studio, Art, 15 


Summer Term, 151 
students, 1921, 178 


Tau Beta Pi, 38 
Tau Kappa, Alpha, 38 


Teacher's Certificate, 
requirements for, 88, 130 


Trigonometry, (see Mathematics) 


Trustees, Board of, 
committees of, 4 
composition and functions, 41 
officers of, 4 


Tuition, 33 
Typewriting, 

entrauce recuirements in, 29 
Universit» Club, 19 
University Council, 41 
University Hall, 14 


University high school, 17 
list of students, 184 


University Senate, 41 


Veterinary Science, 
courses in, 145. 
experiment station, 147 
Violin, ; : 
courses in, (see Fine Arts) 


Vocatioral Subjects, 4 
entrance requirements in, 28 


Vocational Teacher Training, 90 
in Agricultural Education, 92 
in Home Economics Education, 
91, 127 


Voice, : F 
courses in, (see Fine Arts) 


Women’s Gymnasium, 15 
Maun Men’s Christian Association, 
3 


hut, 19 


Yourg Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, 35 


Zoology, 
courses in, 84 
entrarce requirements in, 28 
laboratory, 15 
requirements for a major in, 84 


| 


Maple Street 
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2 Peabody Hall 

3 Chemi Building 
4 Green House 
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